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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 


Fifty-Third  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 
FIRST  DAY— TUESDAY,   APRIL   14TH,    1914. 

Univeesity  of  Toronto, 
April  14th,  1914. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall,  President  Mayberrj 
in  the  chair.  Rev.  Dr.  Burwash  conducted  the  devotional  exercises 
by  reading  the  19th  Psalm  and  by  leading  in  prayer. 

Moved  by  William  Scott,  B.A.,  seconded  by  J.  Dearness,  M.A., 

That  as  the  minutes  have  been  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  members,  they  be  considered  as  read  and  are  hereby  confirmed. 
Carried. 

A  communication  from  Mrs  Orde-Marshall,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  League  of  Empire,  was  read.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  14th  November,  1913. 

''  Sir, — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  first 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  throughout  the 
Empire  took  place  on  the  19th  July  last,  and  that  at  this  gathering 
was  inaugurated  the  'Imperial  Union  of  Teachers.' 

"  At  the  Conference  in  1912  it  was  decided  to  hold  annually 
in  London  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  Empire,  and  also  that  Conferences  should 
lake  place  periodically  in  such  part  of  the  Empire  as  might  be  con- 
venient. 

"  The  next  Annual  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Jnly  18th,  1914, 
and  the  second  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers' 
Associations  will  take  place  in  Toronto  by  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario.     At  the  meeting  last  July  the  Minister  of 
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Education  for  Ontario  graciously  came  in  person  to  present  this 
invitation.  The-  date  of  this  Conference  will  be  1916,  the  time 
of  year  probably  August. 

"  The  definite  programme  for  the  Conference  will  be  considered 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  next  July  and  we  should  be  very  pleased 
if  suck  members  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  as  might 
be  in  England  next  summer  could  make  it  possible  to  be  present. 
After  the  meeting  on  July  18  th  there  will  be  a  series  of  visits  to 
interesting  places  and  houses  such  as  has  taken  place  this  year. 
Through  the  hospitality  offered  much  may  be  seen  which  is  not 
available  to  the  general  public. 

"  Three  copies  of  the  Federal  Magazine,  including  a  report  of 
the  meeting  last  July,  are  herewith  forwarded  for  the  informa- 
tion of  your  Committee. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"Sir, 

"  Your  obedient    servant, 

"  Edmond  Marshall^ 

"  Hon.  Secretary. 

"  E.  W.  Doan,  Esq.,  General  Secretary, 
Ontario  Educational  Association." 

The  Secretary  stated  that  this  letter  was  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  April  13th,  and  that  said  Board 
had  appointed  a  Committee  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  confirmed  and  Mr. 
Colbeck  was  requested  to  report  to  the  Association. 

The  President  announced  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his 
legislative  duties  the  Minister  of  Education  could  not  be  present 
at  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
gave  an  address  of  welcome.      (See  page  73). 

President  Mayberry  addressed  the  Association  on  "A  Sim- 
plified School  Programme."     (See  page  77). 

Mr.  William  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Superannuation  Fund 
Committee,  reported  as  follows : 
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The  Superannuation  Committee  begs  to  report  that  at  length 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  matter  of  a  pension  scheme  for  teachers 
before  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Government  have  met 
with  success  in  so  far  that  instructions  have  been  issued  to  have 
a  bill  for  the  superannuation  of  teachers  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session. 

I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Keed,  that  this  report  be  received 
and  adopted  and  that  the  present  committee  with  its  present 
executive  be  continued  to  act  as  an  advisory  body  in  case  their 
assistance  be  required. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
^  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray  gave  a  verbal  report  on  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  and  moved  that 
the  revised  Constitution  and  By-Laws  as  submitted  be  adopted. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Chapman  seconded  the  -  motion,  and  the  same  was 
carried.  * 

President  Falconer,  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  staff,  welcomed  the  members  to  the  buildings  and 
invited  all  present  to  a  reception  in  the  adjoining  hall. 

The  President  declared  the  meeting  closed. 

A  large  number  of  delegates  attended  the  reception,  which 
was  held  in  the  large  room  adjoining  the  Convocation  Hall. 

Second  Day — ^Wednesday,  April  15th^  1914. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall  at  8  p.m.,  President 
Mayberry  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  James  Buchanan  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  A.  McLeod,  President  of  Saskatchewan 
Educational  Association,  sending  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  Convention,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Colbeck  reported  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Empire  as 
follows : 

"  The  Second  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the  affiliated  Tea- 
chers' Associations  of  the  Empire  conducated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Empire  will  be  held  in  Toronto  in  1916. 
This  meeting  is  to  be  held  here  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  and  under  the  auspices  of  his 
Department.  The  Canadian  branch  of  the  League  of  the  Empire 
with  his  concurrence  would  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
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of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  appoint  a  representative 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  considering  cer- 
tain matters  in  connection  with  the  programme.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  some  suggestions  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  meet- 
ing in  London  in  July,  1914." 

The  report  was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Acheson,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Dominion 
W.C.T.TJ.,  wrote  asking  that  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
adopt  a  strong  resolution  in  support  of  the  prohibitory  cigarette 
bill  now  before  the  Dominion  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Auditors.  The  report 
was  adopted.     (See  page  72). 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Cope,  of  Chicago,  addressed  the  Association  on 
"  Religious  Education  in  the  Light  of  a  New  Day."   (See  page  88). 

Professor  J.  J.  Findlay,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on  "  Labour  and  Learning."  (See  page  96). 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President      -      -    -    -      W.  J.  Summerby,  Russell. 

General  Secretary  -    -        Robert  Willson  Doan,    216    Carlton 

St.  Toronto. 
Treasurer     -     -      -     -      William  J.  Hendry,  Toronto. 

Moved  by  Mr.  R.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Scott, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  is  expedient  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  provide  that  no  person,  by  himself, 
his  agent,  or  otherwise,  shall  manufacture,  sell,  or  give  away  any 
cigarettes,  cigarette  papers  or  wrappers,  or  any  substitute  there- 
for, or  shall  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  such  manufacture,  sale 
or  distribution  or  authorize  or  permit  the  same ;  that  no  cigarettes, 
cigarette  papers  or  wrappers  shall  be  imported  into  Canada  or 
entered  for  consumption  therein,  and  that  all  cigarettes,  cigarette 
papers  or  wrappers  intended  as  such  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
by  any  officers  of  Customs  or  Inland  Revenue,  and  that  they  with 
the  packages  in  which  they  are  contained  shall  be  disposed  of 
under  regulations  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council. — Carried. 

Principal  Hutton  addressed  the  Association  on  "  The  League 
of  Empire,"  and  extended  an  invitation  from  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  ihe  League  to  attend  a  reception  at  the  close  of  this 
meeting. 
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Moved  by  R.  W.  Doan,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Dearness, 

That  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association  be  held  during  the 
Easter  Holidays,  1M5,  and  that  with  the  permission  of  the  Univer- 
sity authorities  the  meeting  be  held  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
buildings. — Carried. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
Dr.  Cope  and  Professor  Findlay  for  the  inspiring  addresses 
which  they  have  delivered  during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention, 
and  to  President  Mayberry  for  the  courteous  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  President  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  year.  The  President-elect  put  the  motion, 
which  was  carried. 

After  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem  the  Association  ad- 
journed. 

"  After  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  League  of  Empire  to  a  reception.  Among  those 
who  gave  the  reception  were  Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Dewart. 


MINUTES    OF    THE    COLLEGE    AND    HIOH   SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Apkil  14th,  1914. 

The  College  and  High  School  Department  met  in  the  West 
Hall  of  the  Main  Building  of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  2.15 
p.m.,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gray,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  sessions  of  1913,  as  printed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department,  were  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  his  inaugural  address  on  "  Some 
Problems  of  Secondary  Education  in  Ontario." 

Professor  Findlay,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  gave  a 
short,  pithy  address  on  the  question  of  Secondary  Education  in 
England,  prefacing  his  remarks  by  the  observation  that  to  a 
visitor  from  England  the  points  discussed  by  Mr.  Gray  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  Tracing  the  history  of  'Secondary  Education, 
he  showed  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  demand  of  the  middle- 
class  people  for  a  higher  culture.     Tt  was  based  originally,  how- 
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ever,  on  the  idea  of  excluding  some  and  of  giving  to  others  a 
higlier  learning.  Modern  democracy  claims  the  high  school,  and 
claims  the  right  of  everyone  to  this  training.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  speaker,  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  a  movement  in  two 
directions:,  (1)  the  application  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  which  emphasis  will  be  laid,  not  on  curricula,  but  on  the 
weeds  of  the  corporate  student  body;  (2)  the  providing  of  a  pro- 
])er  training  for  the  pupil  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  may 
be  unfit  for,  or  who  may  not  wish,  the  usual  High  School  course. 
In  order  to  fit  the  boy  or  girl  to  take  a  proper  part  in  the  nation's 
work,  control  and  oversight  should  be  maintained,  and  an  op- 
portunity afforded  the  pupil  to  follow  a  course  that  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  the  community.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  the  only  eifective  way  in  which  education  could  be 
continued  up  to  the  age  of  18  years  and  while  the  boy  or  girl 
is  employed  in  earning  a  livelihood,  is  by  means  of  legislation 
compelling  employers  to  permit  special  time  to  be  given  for  that 
purpose. 

Dean  Coleman,  of  Queen's  University,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Programme  of  Secondary  Studies,  stated  that  a 
report  on  the  relation  of  secondary  to  primary  education  in  the 
United  States,  France  and  England  had  been  prepared  which  was 
too  lengthy  to  read  in  full  at  the  meeting. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gundry, 
that  this  report  and  the  Chairman's  address  be  published  in  the 
Annual  Proceedings. — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Levan,  seconded  by  Dr.  Strang,  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  publish  and  distribute  this 
report  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers. — Carried. 

Dr.  Alexander  then  presented  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  programme  of  secondary 
studies,  as  follows: — 

"  Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  March  25th, 
1913,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  programme  of  studies  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  Province,  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

"  Reaffirming  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  College  and  High 
School  Department  at  the  annual  meeting  last  year,  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  increasing  congestion  and  complexity  of  the  programme 
of  'Secondary  Schools  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  being  impaired  and  the  energy  of  the  pupil  dissipated  over  too 
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wide  a  range  of  subjects,  your  committee  makes  the  following  re- 
commendations: — 

"(1).  That  the  Department  of  Education  should  amend  its 
regulations  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  begin  the  study  of  lan- 
guages at  least  two  years  earlier  than  at  present. 

"  (2)  (a)  That  the  High  School  courses  in  History  should  be 
reduced  and  adjusted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  students. 

"  (&)  That  the  courses  should  include  one  division  of  the  sub- 
ject and  not  more  than  one  examination  in  each  of  the  Lower, 
Middle  and  Upper  Schools. 

"(3.)  That  Oral  Reading  should  be  taught  in  the  Lower  School, 
as  it  is  at  present  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools,  only  in  con- 
nection with  Literature. 

"  (4.)  That  the  Departmental  Regulations  as  to  the  courses  of 
study  should  be  amended  to  read :  '  Spelling  and  Writing  shall  be 
optional  in  the  High  Schools.' 

"  (5.)  That  the  Middle  and  Upper  School  courses  for  teachers 
and  the  corresponding  courses  for  matriculants  should  be  brought 
into  closer  harmony. 

"  (6.)  That  at  Matriculation,  General  Proficiency  Scholar- 
ships should  be  awarded  in  not  more  than  three  departments. 

"  (7.)  (a)  That  Chemistry  be  omitted  from  the  curriculum  in 
the  Lower  School. 

"  (6)  That  there  be  no  inspection  of  note-books  in  the  case  of 
subjects  in  which  there  is  an  examination. 

"(c)  That  the  University  require,  as  a  condition  for  entrance 
into  any  Special  Course  in  Science,  Honours  at  Matriculation  in 
the  corresponding  scientific  subject  or  subjects. 

"  (8)  That  the  amount  of  work  in  Art  on  the  High  School  cur- 
riculum be  reduced." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  seconded  by  Dr.  Strang,  that 
the  report  be  received  and  discussed  clause  by  clause. 

This  was  done,  and,  as  there  were  no  amendments,  it  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wallace,  that  the  report 
as  a  whole  be  adopted. — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Professor  Macpher- 
son,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Alexander  and  to  Dr. 
Needier,  for  their  arduous  work  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
committee. — Carried. 
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It  was  moved  by  Professor  Grant,  seconded  bj  the  Secretary, 
that  the  committee  be  instructed. to  present  the  report  at  once,  if 
possible,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education. — Carried. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Milner,  seconded  by  Professor  Needier, 
the  committee  were  instructed  to  continue  the  work  during  the 
coming  year. — Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  C  Ferguson,  Secretary. 

Wednesday,  April  15th. 

The  second  session  of  the  department  was  held  this  afternoon  in 
the  West  Hall,  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray  being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1915,  resulted  as  follows: 

Chairman  -     -     -     -     -Professor  G.  H.  Needier. 

y ice-Chairman    -     -     -A.  H.  McDougall,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Secretary W.    C.     Ferguson,    B.  A.,    University 

Schools. 
Directors  -     -     -     -       H.  W.  Bryan,  M.A.  (Classics),  Arthur 

Smith,  B.A.  (Science),  W.  J.  Loug- 

heed,  M.A.   (Mathematics),    R.    H. 

Eldon,  B.A.  (Commercial). 

Dr.  Alexander  reported  that  the  Committee  on  the  Programme 
of  Secondary  Schools  had  interviewed  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  and  presented  the  resolutions  passed  yesterday.  Dr. 
Seath  stated  that  the  matter  would  receive  his  attention. 

Professor  Sandiford  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  "  The  Education  of  the  Adolescent."  (For  full  report  see 
page  lOY). 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Chairman  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  Trustees  Department  who  came  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Merchant,  and  invited  their  Chairman,  Rev.  James 
Buchanan,  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

Dr.  Merchant  then  delivered  his  address  on  "  Some  Phases  of 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education."    He  spoke  as  follows: 
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"  Teclmical  and  Industrial  Education  must  be  based  on  the 
foundation  of  a  thorough  elementary  training.  At  present  a 
large  proportion  of  those  entering  the  industries  drop  out  of 
school  at  the  earlier  stages.  Hence  the  first  requirement  is  to 
secure  a  more  complete  Public  School  education  for  those  who 
are  to  enter  industrial  life. 

"  The  Public  School  course  should  be  followed  by  a  State-sup- 
ported system  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Schools.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  a  system  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  a  question 
upon  which  both  capital  and  labour  are  agreed. 

"  The  question  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education  may  be  argued  from  a  variety 
of  standpoints.  Private  enterprise  can  never  be  sufficient  to 
organize  a  comprehensive  system  adapted  to  all  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  modem  industrial  life.  The  State  has  already 
committed  itself  to  Vocational  Education  in  supporting  profes- 
sional schools  of  medicine,  engineering,  pedagogy,  etc.,  and  in- 
dustrial workers  have  equal  rights  with  the  professional  classes 
to  a  course  of  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  vocations.  Con- 
servation is  a  practical  duty  of  the  State.  Our  chief  national 
resource  is  our  people,  and  we  must  recognize  the  claims  for  con- 
servation as  they  apply  to  personality  as  well  as  to  material  re- 
sources. 

"  Plans  for  a  system  of  Vocational  Schools  should  include  pro- 
visions for  all  typical  occupations  and  should  provide  for  both 
day  and  evening  schools.  The  evening  schools  are  important  be- 
cause they  aiford  adults  opportunities  for  acquiring  skill  in  trades 
and  for  taking  academic  and  technical  courses;  but  the  chief 
educational  necessity  at  present  is  the  organization  of  industrial 
schools  to  take  charge  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  to  give  them  a  bias  towards  a  vocation  and  a  basal  pre- 
paration for  it. 

"  The  Provincial  Government  in  passing  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Act  has  provided  the  machinery  for  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education,  but  other  conditions  must  also  be  fulfilled.  The  neces- 
.  sities  and  possibilities  of  the  situation  must  be  more  fully  re- 
cognized by  the  public  at  large.  Buildings  and  equipment  are 
required.  A  body  of  especially  trained  teachers  is  needed,  and 
after  all  these  have  been  secured,  means  must  be  taken  to  secure 
an   attendance.      It  would   appear   that   compulsory   attendance 
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through  adolescence  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  effectually  any 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  education  of  the  masses." 

In  an  appreciative  address  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Trustees  Department  to  Dr.  Merchant  for  his  ex- 
cellent lecture  and  to  this  Department  for  their  courtesy  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  joint  meeting. 

Mr.  Gray  replied  briefly  on  behalf  of  the  College  and  High 
School  Department,  and  added  their  thanks  to  that  already  con- 
veyed to  Dr.  Merchant. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  C.  Ferguson,  Secretary. 


MINUTES   OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE   SECTION. 

Tuesday^    April    14th. 

The  meeting  opened  at  11  a.m.,  Professor  Horning  in  the  chair. 
Professor  C.  E.  Auger  gave  an  address  on  "  Culture  and  the 
Modern  Languages,"  and  Professor  DeChamp,  one  in  French  on 
'•  L' Alsace-Lorraine  dans  le  roman  contemporain." 

Wednesday,  April  15th. 

At  a  joint  meeting  with  the  English  and  History  Section  the 
following  programme  was  given:  "  The  Shakespeare  Stage,"  by 
Professor  McN"eill ;  "  The  Most  Modern  English  Drama,"  by 
Professor  Horning ;  "  John  Galsworthy,"  by  Miss  B.  Ketcheson ; 
"  John  Masefield,"  by  Miss  W.  L.  Colbeck. 

Thursday,  April  16th. 

Mr.  George  Readdie  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Intensive  Study  of 
German,"  relating  his  experiences  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Dr.  Georg 
Kartzke,  Oberlehrer  in  the  Albrecht  Duerer  Oberrealschule,  Berlin, 
and  temporary  Lecturer  in  University  College,  gave  an  address  in 
German  on  "  Die  Lehrer  an  den  preussischen  Sehulen."  Dr. 
Kartzke  was  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  Association. 
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The  following  officers  for  1915  were  elected: 

President     -       -     -     -     A.  J.  Husband. 

Vice-President       -       -      Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison. 

Sec-Treasurer       -       -      Professor   A.    E.    Lang,   Victoria 

College,  Toronto. 

Councillors       -       -       -    Misses  S.  Bristol,  L.  L.  Jones,  S. 

E.  Marty,  Messrs.  F.  H.  Clarke, 
L.  E.  Horning,  W.  Williams. 


MINUTES    OF   THE   NATURAL   SCIENCE    SECTION, 
Wednesday^  April  14th. 

The  Science  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
met  in  the  Biological  Building,  Wednesday,  April  14th,  1914,. 
President  Pearson  in  the  chair.  i 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President's  address  was  on  the  subject  "Agriculture  in  the 
Schools."  He  gave  statistics  showing  the  desirability  of  having 
a  larger  and  more  enlightened  rural  population.  He  combated 
the  statement  made  in  another  section  that  the  farmers  them- 
selves were  indifferent  to  school  training  in  Agriculture  for  their 
children.  His  own  experience  was  that  the  pupils  themselves 
would  give  up  play  to  do  experiments  in  milk  testing,  etc.  Pro- 
fessor McCready,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  'College,  followed 
with  an  exposition  of  the  course  in  Agriculture  in  the  schools,  be- 
fore the  combined  sections  of  Natural  Science  and  Continuation 
Schools.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  true  function  of 
rural  Continuation  Schools  was  not  preparation  of  school  teachers 
and  matriculation  candidates.  He  explained  how  the  course  out- 
lined could  be  worked  out  in  detail^  particularly  how  it  could  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Werdenhammer  gave  a  very  eloquent  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist,  gave  an  il- 
lustrated address  on  the  House-fly,  which  contained  much  original 
work  hitherto  unpublished.  He  stated  that  the  problem  of  fly 
elimination  was  merely  one  of  education,  and  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  our  country  were  a  most  excellent  ground  to  educate 
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the  coming  generation  on  the  evils  of  the  fly-pest  and  on  the  proper 
means  of  eradicating  it.  He  was  convinced  that  the  practical  re- 
sults of  flyswatting  campaigns,  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
some  of  our  newspapers,  are  useless  as  fly-reducers.  In  one  par- 
ticular city,  the  number  thus  killed  in  one  season,  though  ap- 
parently enormous,  was  estimated  to  be  just  about  equal  to  the 
number  generated  in  one  manure  heap.  He  stated  that  there  had 
recently  been  discovered  a  feature  which  makes  the  insect  even 
more  dangerous  than  we  had  supposed,  that  flies  have  the  habit 
of  vomiting  and  that  the  matter  so  discharged  is  full  of  disease 
germs,  this  dangerous  aspect  far  outweighing  any  danger  from 
germ-distribution  from  the  dirty  feet  of  the  creatures.  "  The  fly 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose  and  that  purpose  is  to  indicate  un- 
sanitary conditions."  Tests  show  that  the  insects  may  fly  half  a 
mile  from  their  breeding  grounds  and  that  germs  may  retain  their 
vitality  for  twq  days  in  the  insect's  body.  Flies  in  congested  un- 
sanitary districts  .carry  many  times  the  number  of  germs  that 
flies  in  clean  districts  do.  He  advocated  the  segregation  of  livery 
stables  in  cities  and  the  removal  of  manure  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  dairies  and  kitchens  in  the  country,  and  generally  better 
disposal  of  garbage,  preferably  by  incineration. 

Thursday^  April  15th. 

At  9  a.m.  on  Thursday,  the  Section  continued  its  session  in 
the  Biological  Building. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Cosens,  seconded  by  J.  E,.  Moore,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  Dr.  Hewitt  for  his  interesting  lecture. — Car- 
ried. 

Moved  by  A.  P.  Gundry,  and  carried,  that  the  chairman  and 
secretary  be  a  committee  to  draft  a  letter  to  Mrs.  K.  K.  Duncan, 
expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  Association  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Duncan  on  Feb.  18th. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

Hon.  President        -     -     -     Dr.  Kenrick. 

President  -       -     -     -      F.  J.  Johnston. 

Y ice-President       -      -     -      F.  P.  Gavin. 

Sec. -Treasurer       -       -     -      Arthur  Smith,  52  Parkway  Ave. 

Council J.  B.  Turner,  J.  R.  Moore,  G.  A. 

Carefoot,  T.  J.  Ivey,  Mr.  Rob- 
ins, P.  C.  MacLaurin. 
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Representative  to  College  and  High  School  Department — 
Arthur  Smith. 

J.  B.  Turner,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Regulations, 
stated  that,  in  certain  details,  the  regulations  as  printed  were  not 
the  same  as  recommended  by  the  committee — notably  in  the  sec- 
tions as  to  outdoor  work  and  microscopic  bacterial  cultures.  He 
advocated  that  they  be  given  a  fair  trial.  On  motion  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  another  year. 

Dr.  Kenrick  in  an  interesting  address  showed  up  inaccuracies 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  authorized  text-book  in  Chemistry.  On 
motion  of  Arthur  Smith,  seconded  by  A.  P.  Gundry,  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  G.  A.  Cornish,  F.  J.  Johnston,  J.  B. 
Turner  and  Arthur  Smith  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  present  authorized  text-book  in 
Chemistry  and  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

In  the  Physics  Building  Dr.  John  Satterly  gave  some  interest- 
ing experiments  in  Mechanics  and  Heat.  The  hearty  thanks  of 
the  meeting  was  presented  by  the  President. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  University  Schools.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  secure  for 
next  meeting  a  man  of  outstanding  continental  reputation  as  a 
popular  lecturer. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Cornish  and  G.  A.  Cline  had  gone  to  great 
trouble  setting  up  apparatus  which  was  new  to  many  present. 
The  apparatus  shown  included  an  aluminium-iron  rectifier,  a 
dead-beat  galvanometer,  a  water  air-condenser  and  air  exhauster, 
a  coal-oil  blast  lamp.  Many  experiments  illustrating  the  uses  to 
which  the  variovis  pieces  could  be  put,  were  performed. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Hastings  of  the  Weston  'Company,  gave  an  address 
on  "  Electric  Measuring  Apparatus.^'  He  had  ammeters  and  volt- 
meters present  and  explained  their  ranges,  merits  and  the  methods 
of  using;  them. 


*fa 


Arthur  Smith,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF   THE   CLASSICAL   SECTION. 
Wednesday,  April  15th. 

The  'Classical  Section  met  in  Koom  57,  University  College,  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  15th,  with  the  President,  Professor 
Langford,  in  the  chair.  As  the  Secretary  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent, Mr.  J.  D.  Morrow  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary. 

When  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and 
adopted,  the  President  gave  an  address  whose  brevity  he  defended 
on  the  ground  of  the  length  of  the  programme.  Professor  G.  W. 
Johnston  then  gave  his  paper  on  "  Latin  in  the  Secondary 
Schools."  He  dealt  with  the  value  of  Latin  to  the  average  pupil, 
and  suggested  practicable  improvements. 

Possibly  one  of  his  most  helpful  hints  was  embodied  in  the 
description  he  gave  of  various  readers  suitable  for  second  year 
pupils  in  Latin.  Among  these  books  was  "Caesar  in  Britain  and 
Belgium,"  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Next  came  a  discussion  on  "  How  to  Increase  the  Popularity 
and  Utility  of  the  Study  of  Classics  in  Ontario."  This  was  led 
by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Sissons,  J.  O.  Carlisle,  and  L.  C.  Smith.  A 
valuable  exchange  of  ideas  took  place,  which  showed  that  the 
teaching  of  classics  in  Ontario  does  not  suffer  from  stagnant  uni- 
formity of  method. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Robertson  briefly  discussed  the  Normal  Entrance 
and  Junior  Matriculation  papers  on  Latin,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  the  latter.  The  impression  left  was  that  a  fairly  high 
standard  will  be  required  in  future  at  these  examinations. 

The  Executive  then  brought  in  the  following  report  on  the 
matter  of  reducing  the  amount  of  Latin  to  be  read  for  Honour 
Matriculation : 

"  We,  your  local  Executive,  to  whom  was  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  read  in  Latin  for 
Honour  Matriculation,  beg  leave  to  recommend  as  follows: — 

"(1)  That  Vergil  be  no  longer  prescribed  for  Honour  Matri- 
culation. 

"(2)  That  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  to  be  read  for  this  examina- 
tion, fifteen  be  read  every  year  and  fifteen  of  thirty  others  be 
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read  in  alternate  years,  it  being  understood  that  the  amount  of 
Horace  for  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  lines. 

"  J.  H.  Mills, 

"  For  local  Executive." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mill^  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Glassey,  that 
this  report  be  adopted.  Before  the  discussion  was  finished  the 
Section  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  IGth. 

The  Section  met  in  Room  11  at  10  a.m. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

Hon.  Preside7it  -  -  -  Dr.  N.  Burwash,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. 

President  -       -     -     -      J.  11.  Mills,  M.A.,  Parkdale  C.I. 

Y ice-President      -  -      Dr.    Kirkwood,    Trinity    Univer- 

sity. 

Bee. -Treasurer    -    -     -     -      Chas.  L.  Barnes,  Jarvis  C.  I. 

Councillors        -      -     -     -      Miss  I.  K.  Cowan,  B.A.,  Barrie; 

Professor  DeWitt,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity; D.  A.  Glassey,  M.A., 
Harbord  C.  I. ;  J.  D.  Morrow, 
B.A.,  Humberside  C.  I. ;  H.  W. 
Bryan,  M.A.,  Renfrew  C.  I. ;  W. 
J.  Salter,  B.A.,  Woodstock  C.  I. 

The  programme  was  then  resumed.  Prof.  W.  S.  Milner  dealt 
at  length  with  "  The  Most  Disputed  Sentence  in  the  Classics," 
and  threw  much  light  on  the  darkness  of  doubt  involving  the 
famous  statement  of  Aristotle. 

An  interesting  paper  on  "  Platonism  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Sonnet  "  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Stanley. 

The  last  item  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Rome  from  the 
Village  to  the  Imperial  City,"  by  Prof.  1^.  W.  DeWitt.  He  made 
very  clear  the  topography  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  in  this  enter- 
taining way  concluded  a  very  instructive  programme. 

The  report  brought  in  by  the  Executive  was  then  taken  up  again, 
and  adopted.  As  there  was  no  further  business  the  Section  then 
adjourned  for  the  year. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  14th,  1914. 

The  MatliPinatit  a]  and  Physical  Section  met  in  Room  8,  with 
President  T.  A.  Kirkconnell  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  addressed  the  section  on  "  Avocations  of  Mathe- 
maticians," in  which  he  urged  all  present  to  pursue  diligently 
some  subject  outside  their  regular  daily  work  in  order  to  keep  the 
mind  keen  and  alert. 

Professor  Findlay,  of  MacMaster  University,  gave  a  paper  on 
"  Ratio  and  Proportion,"  in  which  he  suggested  that  since  Ratio 
is  the  relation  between  two  or  more  concrete  magnitudes  and  since 
we  always  think  of  this  relation  in  the  abstract,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  indicate  this  relation  by  the  fraction  form. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Merritt  then  followed  with  an  admirable  paper  on 
"  The  Relative  Importance  of  Principles  and  Exercises  in  Algebra, 
with  Application  to  Examination  Papers."  In  this  paper  Mr. 
Merritt  strongly  urged  that  pupils  be  given  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  underlying  the  solution  of  problems  and  that 
examination  papers  be  framed  so  that  due  importance  may  be 
given  to  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
solution  of  questions  asked. 

Wednesday,  April  15th,  1914. 

Mr.  Kirkconnell  took  the  chair  at  9.45  a.m.,  and  the  following 
members  were  elected  to  office : 

Hon.   President    -     -     -     T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  B.A. 

President A.  M.  Overholt,  M.A. 

Vice-President      -     -     -     R.  Wightman,  B.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     W.  J.  Lougheed,  M.A.,  Jarvis  Col. 

Inst.,  Toronto. 

Councillors      -     -     -     -     W.  L.  Sprung,  B.A. ;  R.  Gourlay, 

B.A. ;  T.  Kennedy,  M.A. ;  W.  R. 
Becking,  M.A. ;  G.  F.  Arm- 
strong, B.A. 
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After  the  election  of  officers  Prof.  D.  Buchanan,  of  Queen's 
University,  gave  a  paper  on  "  The  Physical  Universe  and  the 
Ancients,"  in  which  he  traced  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Science  of  Astronomy  from  the  Mythological  Age  to  the  time  of 
Newton. 

Dr.  I.  J.  Birchard  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Some 
Experiences  as  Scholar  and  Teacher,"  in  which  he  described  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  securing  an  education  fifty  years  ago. 
He  also  contrasted  the  honor  paid  to  the  successful  student  of 
fifty  years  ago  and  that  paid  to  the  present  scholarship  student, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  present  day  appreciation  of  success- 
ful eifort  at  school  and  college. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  an  address  on  "Alternative  Solu- 
tions," by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wethey.  Mr.  Wethey  showed  by  illustrations 
that  as  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  a  subject  increased  new  solutions 
of  problems  already  worked  might  be  given. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  paper  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Booking  was  not  given. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  J.  LouGHEED^  8ec.-Treas. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  14tii^  1914. 

The  Commercial  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  met  in  Room  19, 
University  College,  with  the  President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  in 
the  chair. 

Upon  motion  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  taken  as 
read. 

The  following  appointments  were  then  made: 

Nominating  Committee — The  President,  the  Secretary,  Miss  A. 
A.  Boyd,  Miss  G.  M.  Watterworth  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Question  Drawer  Committee — Messrs.  A.  Shultis,  and  A.  F. 
Birchard. 

Press  Reporter — Mr.  G.  M.  James. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  then  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting address  on  the  "  Status  of  the  Commercial  Department  in 
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the  School."  Mr.  Evans  thought  that  it  was  apparent  to  all  con- 
versant with  the  trend  of  affairs  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  pro- 
vince that  the  status  of  the  Commercial  teacher  and  his  work  was 
improving,  this  being  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  salaries  in 
this  department  were  now  on  a  par  with  those  in  any  of  the  others. 
Formerly  a  commercial  specialist  was  regarded  as  of  an  order 
inferior  to  the  heads  of  the  other  departments ;  but  since  then  the 
value  of  the  work  has  been  impressed  upon  the  public  and  the 
teaching  world  alike.  The  present  standing  should  not  only  be 
maintained,  but  improved  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commercial 
teacher  to  seize  upon  ever  opportunity  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
work  although  not  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  other  departments. 
He  maintained  that  the  function  of  an  education  was  not  so  much 
how  to  make  a  living  as  how  to  make  a  life.  For  this  the  mental 
powers  must  be  trained  and  quickened. 

He  said  that  the  subjects  used  for  that  purpose  at  present  were 
satisfactory,  but  asked  if  anyone  would  maintain  that  the  careful 
study  and  practice  of  stenography  was  less  effective  in  training 
the  mind  than  Latin  or  Greek ;  or  if  the  mastery  of  the  principles 
of  accountancy  and  the  adaptation  of  these  to  suit  the  vicissitudes 
of  modern  business  were  of  any  less  value  than  mathematics  or 
science  Admitting  that  the  subjects  now  in  use  would  train  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  ones  just  set  forth  would  it  not  be  better  to  use 
those  whose  practical  value  was  the  greatest  ? 

Mr.  Evans  then  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Education 
had  lately  taken  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  off  the  lower  school 
examination  for  entrance  to  Normal  School.  He  thought  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  send  out  teachers  to  the  public  schools  who  were 
unable  to  teach  the  elements  of  simple  bookkeeping  and  that  he 
would  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  bookkeeping  should  be 
transferred  to  the  middle  school  where  it  could  be  made  an  alter- 
native with  science.  The  outline  for  the  teacher's  course  would 
then  be: 

Lower  School — Subjects:  Oral  Eeading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
Art,  Elementary  Science,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Geography,  British  and  Canadian  History,  English  Grammar, 
Arithmetic. 

Middle  School — Subjects :  Algebra,  Geometry,  English  Litera- 
ture and  'Composition,  British,  Canadian,  and  Ancient  History. 
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Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting^ 
Commercial  Law,  Business  Forms. 

In  the  Upper  School  the  Commercial  Option  could  be  continued 
along  the  lines  laid  down  for  third  and  fourth  year  commercial 
classes,  he  thought.  Such  a  plan  would  provide  the  coming  teacher 
with  a  course  more  useful  and  practical  than  the  present  study  of 
science  did.  He  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  work  could  be  cov- 
ered in  the  middle  school  in  science,  but  he  thought  it  questionable 
whether  it  added  enough  to  the  lower  school  work  in  this  subject  to 
make  it  useful.  With  this  option  Bookkeeping  could  be  made 
broad  enough  for  the  teachers  to  cope  with  any  case  arising  in 
town  or  rural  business.  Shorthand  theory  with  practice  at  sixty 
words  a  minute  and  Business  Law  and  Forms  as  in  the  present 
commercial  course  could  be  given. 

Another  plan  that  would  tend  to  raise  the  status  of  the  commer- 
cial teacher  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  examination  papers 
for  the  Commercial  Diploma  be  set  by  the  Dept.  of  Education 
and  read  by  examiners  as  was  now  done  in  the  other  subjects. 

Miss  M.  M.  Campbell  then  gave  a  paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of 
Typewriting."  To  turn  out  efficient  typewriters  in  a  year's  time 
means  that  typewriting  cannot  be  made  a  side-issue.  As  it  is  the 
preliminary  instruction  that  counts  for  future  success,  the  sub- 
ject must  from  the  first  be  taught  carefully,  the  beginner  watched 
closely,  and  the  work  corrected  daily.  This  necessitates  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher  in  the  typewriting-room  several  periods  a  week. 

Proper  equipment  is  advocated,  such  as  tables  of  different 
heights,  or  better,  revolving  chairs  with  adjustable  backs,  notebook 
rests,  charts  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  the  glass  partitions  between 
the  typewriting  and  commercial  classroom.  Further  to  ensure  the 
use  of  the  touch  system,  key-board  shields,  or  covers  that  answer 
the  purpose  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  points  to  emphasize  in  the  preliminary  instruction  are: 
erect  pose  of  the  body,  correct  position  of  the  wrists,  the  curve  to 
the  fingers  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  keeping  of  the  hands 
close  to  the  keyboard  and  the  acquiring  of  a  quick,  light,,  snappy 
touch.  Very  little  about  the  machine  should  be  taught  at.  the 
lesson,  but  before  graduating  the  pupil  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  machine  and  its  attachments.  Have  the  pupils 
proceed  slowly  but  with. uniform  speed.      Insist    on    accuracy. 
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Honor  lists  and  blindfold  tests  aid  in  acquiring  the  latter,  and 
also  add  variety  and  create  enthusiasm. 

Some  degree  of  skill  in  both  typewriting  and  stenography  should 
be  attained  before  the  two  are  co-ordinated.  The  student  should 
have  impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  being  accurate  and  neat 
in  his  work,  as  it  will  be  by  his  typewritteen  letter  that  his  em- 
ployer will  judge  him. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Manual  Arts  Section 
was  held,  when  the  following  very  profitable  papers  were  given: 

President's  Address — ^E,.  F.  Fleming,  Ottawa  Normal  School. 

"Art  Appreciation,"  Miss  F.  M.  King,  and  "Freehand  Perspec- 
tive," S.  B.  Hatch. 

Wednesday^  Apeil  15th,  1914. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  9.30  a.m.  with  the  President,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  questions  were 
very  ably  discussed : 

(a)  Making  Commercial  Geography  an  Examination  Subject. 

(b)  Methods  for  Inducing  the  Best  Work  in  Bookkeeping. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Board. 

(d)  Lectures  from  Business  Men, 

(e)  How  to  Make  Commercial  Law  Interesting. 

Then  followed  a  paper  on  "Auditing  of  Books  and  Accounts  of 
a  Fraternal  Insurance  Society,"  by  A.  Shultis,  Esq.,  C.A. 

The  accounting  system  of  a  Fraternal  Insurance  Society  does 
not  present  many  features  of  a  particularly  complex  character. 
Like  that  of  all  insurance  companies  the  business  of  such  a  society 
is  regarded  as  dealing  only  with  cash  receipts  and  payments,  and 
the  entries  are  made  in  the  various  books  in  accordance  with  this 
theory.  Fraternal  Insurance  Societies  receive  cash  from  their 
mem'bers  in  small  monthly  payments  and  provide  for  them  in 
return  protection  against  death,  accident  or  sickness.  When  these 
monthly  payments,  called  assessments,  are  overdue  no  entry  is 
made  to  show  they  have  not  been  paid.  This  information  is  evi- 
denced by  a  lack  of  a  credit  entry  on  the  books.  Likewise  on  the 
death  of  a  member,  the  society  becomes  liable,  but  no  entry  is  made 
until  the  cheque  is  sent  to  the  beneficiary  and  the  claim  is  fully 
settled.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  books  are  con- 
cerned, everything  is  ignored  except  cash  transactions. 
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The  daily  receipts  are  first  recorded  in  the  general  Cash 
Book,  after  which  they  are  deposited  in  the  Bank  to  the  credit  of 
the  Society  concerned. 

The  transactions  between  the  various  Courts  and  Head  Office 
are  recorded  by  means  of  the  Head  Office  System,  and  the  Head 
Office  contains  these  records  in  more  or  less  condensed  form  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  system  in  use. 

Most  Societies,  I  believe,  have  a  resident  Auditor  who  checks 
over  the  Cash  Receipts  each  day  as  received,  after  a  record  of  them 
has  been  entered  into  the  Cash  Book  by  the  Cashiers,  and  com- 
pares the  same  with  the  returns  or  reports  from  the  different 
Branch  Societies  called  Courts,  Camps,  etc. 

If  any  of  these  Branch  Societies  are  in  arrears,  they  are  so  noti- 
fied, and  if  such  arrears  are  not  paid  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Order,  such  Branches  are  suspended  and 
can  be  reinstated  only  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Society  concerned. 

In  auditing  the  Cash  Receipts,  the  office  assistant  in  the  audi- 
tor's department  calls  off  from  the  Cash  Book  the  name  of  Court 
and  the  various  amounts  received  as  shown  in  the  separate  columns, 
then  stamps  the  voucher  number  in  the  book,  and  also  upon  the 
report  received  from  that  Court,  while  the  Auditor  compares  these 
amounts  with  those  given  on  the  report.  The  Cash  Book  is  then 
added  to  see  if  the  total  corresponds  with  the  amount  deposited  in 
the  Bank  for  that  day.  The  auditor  then  examines  each  report 
to  see  if  the  various  amounts  received  correspond  with  what  should 
be  received  according  to  the  number  of  members  in  good  standing 
in  that  Court.  He  then  initials  each  report  and  the  duplicate 
deposit  slip. 

These  Cash  Receipts  are  then  entered  into  the  Treasurer's  Cash 
Books,  of  which  there  may  be  several. 

In  auditing  the  High  Treasurer's  Cash  Books,  one  auditor  calls 
off  the  amounts  first  from  the  duplicate  deposit  slips  which  he  has 
previously  initiated.  Second,  from  the  monthly  statement  received 
from  the  District  High  Court,  or  third,  from  the  Debenture  Book 
the  various  amounts  which  should  be  recorded  upon  the  Debit  side 
while  the  other  auditor  places  his  cheque  mark  opposite  the  amount 
so  called.  The  Cash  Receipts  are  then  checked  off  with  the  de- 
posits in  the  Bank  Pass  Book,  which  completes  the  audit  of  Income 
Side  of  Cash  Book. 
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Considerably  more  work  is  involved  in  auditing  the  Cash  Pay- 
ments, most  of  which  is  usually  done  before  the  payment  is  made. 
In  the  case  of  a  death  claim,  or  sick  or  funeral  benefit  claim,  the 
application  attached  is  submitted  to  the  auditor,  who  examines 
the  same  and  if  found  to  be  in  order  initials  the  claim  and  the 
cheque,  after  which  the  cheque  is  signed  by  the  proper  officials 
and  remitted  to  the  beneficiary. 

If,  however,  the  claim  is  not  complete,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proof 
or  lack  of  a  declaration  in  any  material  point,  the  claim  is  held 
until  such  information  or  declaration  is  received. 

Similarly,  in  payments  from  the  general  fund  the  account  is 
presented  to  the  auditor,  who  compares  it  with  the  Order  Book; 
also  sees  that  it  is  O.K.'d  by  those  who  are  authorized  to  do  so, 
and  otherwise  satisfies  himself  that  the  articles  named  in  the 
account  have  been  received  or  the  services  rendered,  after  which 
he  initials  the  account.  The  cheque  is  then  made  out  and  returned 
to  the  auditor  for  his  initials. 

Those  cheques  that  are  paid  are  returned  each  half  month  by  the 
Bank,  and  are  again  checked  over  by  the  Auditors,  first  with  the 
several  Bank  Pass  Books,  secondly  with  the  Treasurer's  Books, 
at  the  same  time  the  cheques  receive  the  Auditor's  stamp  and  are 
then  filed  away  for  future  reference  if  necessary. 

Th  other  payments  from  the  various  funds  will  be  for  Invest- 
ments. The  investments  of  a  society  will  depend  upon  its  by-laws 
or  constitutions.  Most  fraternal  societies  invest  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  in  Bonds  or  Debentures,  of  which  there  may  be  sev- 
eral kinds,  viz : 

1.  Straight  Term. 

This  bond  is  paid  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  and  can  be  de- 
scribed by  writing  in  figures  the  date  on  which  the  principal  is 
paid. 

2.  Serial  Bond 

This  bond  is  payable  in  equal  payments  of  principal,  with  inter- 
est in  addition.  It  can  be  described  as  so  many  instalments  of 
principal,  with  interest  in  addition.  Western  School  Bonds,  Vil- 
lage and  Rural  Municipalities  are  usually  issued  in  this  way.  They 
may  be  issued  without  coupons,  or  with  coupons  for  interest  only, 
or  with  coupons  for  principal  and  interest  combined,  similar  to- 
annuity  forms  described  below. 

3.  Annuity  Bond. 
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These  bonds  are  payable  in  equal,  annual  instalments  of  Interest 
and  Principal,  and  can  be  described  briefly  as  so  many  instal- 
ments.   In  this  case  you  can  buy  only  the  face  value  in  one  block. 

4.  Instalment  Bonds  with  Coupons  for  Interest. 

These  bonds  are  figured  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  annuity, 
but  each  maturity  of  principal  carries  its  own  interest.  There- 
lore,  each  maturity  is  like  a  separate  issue  in  itself.  These  bonds 
should  be  described  as  1911-20,  or  1911-30,  etc.,  indicating  that 
the  maturities  play  an  important  part  in  the  division.  In  this 
case,  the  denominations  are  the  maturities,  unless  such  maturities 
are  split  up. 

5.  Instalment  Bonds  with  Coupons  for  Interest  and  Principal. 

These  bonds  are  issued  for  convenience  in  dividing  an  an- 
nuity bond.  The  bond  portion  is  worthless  in  so  far  as  redemp- 
tion is  concerned,  but  the  coiipons  form  an  annuity.  They  can 
be  described  like  the  annuity  bonds  as  so  many  instalments,  but 
the  denominations  here  play  an  important  part,  as  the  bonds  are 
divisible  according  to  their  face  amount.  In  this  case  you  buy 
by  denominations  which  are  fixed  at  pleasure.  The  amount  of 
the  coupons  is  easily  found  as  it  bears  the  same  proportions  to  the 
total  annuity  as  the  denominations  bear  to  the  face  of  all  the 
bonds. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter  it  is  the  auditor's  duty  to  see  that 
the  Securities  are  intact  and  properly  accounted  for. 

When  an  Auditor  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the 
first  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  every  security  to  see 
it  is  in  order  and  the  proper  number  of  coupons  are  attached. 
Where  the  securities  amount  to  some  four  or  five  million  dollars, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  total  amount  each  quarter,  if 
some  system  is  adopted  by  which  the  auditor  knows  the  securities 
have  not  been  tampered  with  since  his  last  audit.  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  securities  in  numbered  bags,  then  having  the 
bags  sealed  by  means  of  a  lead  seal  upon  which  will  be  stamped 
the  auditor's  initials,  the  stamp  then  being  kept  under  lock  and 
key  by  the  auditor.  A  list  of  the  different  secul-ities  in  the  dif- 
ferent bags  is  kept  by  the  auditor,  then  only  such  bags  as 
it  is  found  necessary  to  open  during  the  quarter,  will  require  to 
be  audited.  These  securities  are  checked  over  with  the  Debenture 
Book  and  the  auditor's  quarterly  or  yearly  statement. 
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It  may  also  be  part  of  the  auditor's  duties  to  see  that  the 
officials  are  regularly  aud  properly  bonded. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  going  into  detail  for  the  auditing  of 
the  Ledgers.  It  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  Auditor  to  keep 
a  Cash  Book  of  his  own  for  the  various  amounts  received  for  the 
General  Fund,  then  to  check  the  Subordinate  Court  Ledger  with 
this  Cash  Book. 

The  General  Ledger  is  used  by  the  Auditor  in  making  out  his 
quarterly  and  yearly  reports,  which  are  checked  with  the  Treas- 
urer's books.  The  balance  from  the  General  Ledger  for  the  dif- 
ferent funds  must  correspond  with  the  balances  of  the  correspond- 
ing funds  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bailey  gave  a  very  instructive  paper  on  "  Writing,'* 
in  which  he  emphasizd  the  need  of  every  Commercial  teacher 
being  able  to  write  well  so  that  the  pupils  would  be  more  interested 
in  the  subject.  He  also  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  using  suitable 
materials  for  producing  the  best  writing.  Mr.  Bailey  favoured 
a  holder  with  rubber  or  cork  grip  so  that  the  fingers  could  get  a 
proper  hold  on  the  pen-holder,  a  Sprott  No.  2  pen  point  for  the 
First  and  Second  Year  students  and  a  finer  point  for  Third  Year 
pupils.  He  also  stated  the  need  for  a  suitable  Text  Book  on  Pen- 
manship but  stated  it  could  not  be  made  to  pay  as  the  publishers 
were  not  willing  to  print  such  a  book  at  a  moderate  price  and 
teachers  would  not  pay  a  high  price  for  it. 

The  election  of  officers  then  followed,  the  following  being 
elected : 

President W.  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  Gait. 

Vice-President      -     -     -     Miss  S.  Blyth. 
Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     W.  J.  O'Brien,  Box  936,  Orillia. 
Councillors      -     -     -     -     Miss  G.  M.  Watterworth,  Miss  M. 

M.    Campbell,    Messrs.    D.    M. 
Walker,  Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  and 
J.  J.  Bailey. 
Representative  to  ihe  College  and  High  School  Department 
•  E.  H.  Eldon,  B.A. 

W.  J.  O'Brien,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS' 
SECTION. 

Tuesday^  April  14th^  1914. 

Tlie  High  School  Principals'  Section  met  in  the  West  Hall  at 
10  a.m.,  President  Dickson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whyte  and  Mr.  Massey,  the  Secretary  was 
appointed  press  representative. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Mayberry,  Christie  and 
Massey  a  nominating  committee. 

The  President  then  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  request  a  curtailment  of  the  Lower  School  programme. 
This  included  the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Seath,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  section  as  to  whether  History  should  be 
an  examination  subject  at  the  junior  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
amination. After  considerable  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Gundry,  seconded  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  the  discussion  be  left  over 
until  the  Wednesday  session.     This  motion  was  carried. 

The  discussion  of  the  new  regulations  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Bell,  criticised  the  requirement  of  collections  in  ele- 
mentary Science  and  while  commending  some  of  the  new  features 
of  the  work  in  Art,  deplored  the  fact  that  the  requirements  in  this 
subject  had  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Murray  thought  that  the  requirements  in  History  should  be 
further  reduced  and  that  provision  should  be  left  for  beginning 
Geometry  in  Form  I. 

Mr.  Whyte  thought  the  prescription  of  work  in  History  should 
be  more  definite. 

Mr.  Dolan  held  that  in  history  provision  should  be  made  for 
progression  in  the  work ;  that  Canadian  History  should  be  finished 
in  the  Public  Schools,  British  History  in  the  lower  forms  of  the 
High  Schools  and  ancient  History  in  the  Middle  School. 

Mr.  Gundry,  speaking  of  the  course  in  Agriculture,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  course  would  not  be  popular  with  the  pupils 
until  life  on  the  farm  became  more  attractive. 
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Mr.  Burt  next  discussed  the  question  "Can  the  Influence  of  the 
High  School  Principals  be  made  to  Count  for  Something  in  the 
Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Education  ?" 

To  achieve  this  end  he  said  three  conditions  were  necessary. 
Their  resolutions  must  be 

(a)  Consistent  one  with  another. 

(b)  Unanimous,  and 

(c)  Urged  with  insistence. 

Furthermore,  the  High  School  men  should  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  university  men. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 

Wednesday^  April  15th,  1914. 
The  Section  reassembled  at  9.30  a.m. 

Mr.  Christie  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
recommending  the  following  gentlemen  for  office  next  year. 

President F.  P.  Garvin,  Windsor. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     R.  D.  Coutts,  Georgetown. 
Councillors       -     -     -     -     G.  F.  Rogers,  H.  R.  Kenner,  and 

T.  Murray. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Christie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Massey,  these  were 
"declared  elected. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  submitted  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  was  then  resumed.  Messrs.  Bonis,  Graham,  Gavin, 
Ooutts,  Dr.  Thompson  and  others  took  part.  Finally  the  following 
motion,  moved  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Bell,  seconded  by  Mr.  G^vin,  was 
carried:  "Inasmuch  as  local  Boards  may,  under  present  regula- 
tions, hold  an  examination  in  History  where  the  subject  appears 
to  be  neglected,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  freedom  of 
action  should  be  retained." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Massey  then  read  a  paper  on  "  American  and  Can- 
adian Schools;  a  comparison  of  their  courses  and  timetables.'' 
This  paper  in  abridged  form  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Langford  discussed  the  working  of  sec.  46  (1)  (a)  of  the 
High  Schools  Act,  showing  that  the  authority  it  gave  to  the  County 
Inspector  was  liable  to  be  abused,  and  holding  that  county  centres 
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for  the  Entrance  Examination  should  be  affiliated  with  the  High 
School  to  which  they  are  nearest. 

Mr.  Coombs  and  others  next  discussed  the  clauses  of  the  High 
School  Act  relating  to  County  liability.  The  speakers  felt  that 
the  counties  should  bear  a  greater  share  than  they  do  of  the  cost 
of  High  School  Education. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  the  year. 

R.  D.  CouTTs,  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  April  14th. 

The   Public   School  Department  of  the   Ontario   Educational 
Association  met  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The   meeting  was  called   to  order   at   10.15    a.m.,   Mr.    John 
Rogers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Samuel  i^Tethercott  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  led  in 
prayer. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser  was  elected  Minute  Secretary. 

The  minutes  as  printed  in  last  year's  Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings were  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 
-    The  following  communications  of  the  year  were  presented: — 

1.  From  the  following  Teachers'  Institutes  contributing  these 
amounts  to  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  O.E. A. : — 

Algoma  (E.)   $2  00  Hastings  (T^.)    3  00 

Brant    5  00  Huron  (W.)    5  00 

Bruce  (E.) 5  00  Kingstqn    5  00 

Carleton    2  00  Lanark  (W.)    2  00 

Essex  (S.) 2  00  Lanark  (E.) 5  00 

Frontenac 5  00  Leeds  (W.) 5  00 

Grey  (N".) 5  00  Lennox  &  Addington  .  .  5  00 

Grey  (S.) 5  00  Lincoln 2  00 

Halton 2  00  Middlesex  (W.) 2  00 
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Muskoka  (E.) 2  00  (St.    Catharines    2  00 

N'orthumberland  &  Dur-  Toronto    50  00 

ham  II.  . . .  -. $7  00  Victoria 5  00 

Korthumberland  &  Dur-  "Waterloo    4  00 

ham  III. 2  00  Wellington  (N.)    2  00 

Oxford    5  00  Wellington  (S.) 4  00 

Ontario  (K)    2  00  Simcoe    (E.)    5  00 

Parry  Sound  (E.) 7  00  Member    1  00 

Parry  Sound  (W.)    .  . .  2  00 

Peel   7  00 

Prince  Edward    5  00             Total    $179  00 

2.  From  the  County  Institutes — ^The  correspondence  for  the 
year  and  the  resolutions  of  provincial  importance  passed  thereat. 

3.  From  the  County  Institutes — Regarding  the  resolutions  of 
our  Department  for  1913. 

4.  Erom  the  officials  of  the  various  Departments  and  Sections 
of  the  0.  E.  A.  for  1913-14. 

5.  From  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  various  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Education  for  1913-14. 

6.  The  correspondence  of  the  committee  on  the  new  course  of 
study  during  the  year. 

7.  From  South  Wellington  Teachers'  Institute  criticising  the 
working  of  this  Department. 

8.  Erom  the  Guelph  Teachers'  Institute  criticising  the  work 
of  this  Department  and  sending  notice  of  refraining  from  sending 
delegates. 

These  communications  were  received  and  the  last  two  were 
warmly  discussed;  the  imputations  therein  contained  being 
strongly  resented. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  presented,  showing  the 
work  of  the  Executive  for  the  year.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Beport  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  presented  showing: 

"  '■     '  '  .  Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1912-1913   $41  00 

Members'  Fees 205  50 

Contributions  from  Local  Associations 179  00 

'■'■'  ■-     Total  Receipts   $425  50 
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Disbursements. 

Members  Fees  to  the  General  Association $104  00 

Railway  Agent — Viseing  Certificates    46  25 

Secretary  Fraser    100  00 

Treasurer  Speirs 30  00 

Minute  Secretary    5  00 

Printing 82  75 

Postage,  stationery,  etc 37  75 

Total   disbursements    $405  75 

Balance  on  hand    $19  75 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  S.  ISTiethercott  and  Mr.  Martin  Kerr  were  appointed 
Auditors. 

The  following  reports  were  then  presented : — 

(a)  The  Report  of  the  Legislation  Committee  regarding  the 
Resolutions  of  1913. 

(&)  The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  new 
course  of  study. 

(c)   The  Committee  regarding  a  Good  Manners  Circle. 

The  President  was  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  bring 
in  nominations  for  committees  for  each  of  the  Readers — Second, 
Third  and  Fourth — each  to  prepare  (1)  A  Report  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Lessons;  (2)  An  Index  of  the  titles  of  the 
lessons;  (3)  the  names  of  the  authors;  and  (4)  A  Pronouncing 
Vocabulary  of  the  Proper  ISTames. 

The  following  committee  was  named:  W.  J.  Plewes,  J.  A. 
Underbill,  W.  G.  Ward,  Miss  J.  A.  Henzy  and  Chas.  G.  Fraser. 

It  was  moved  by  Martin  Kerr  and  seconded  by  D.  R.  Harrison : 
That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Executive  of  this  Department 
to  have  all  the  reports  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. — 
Carried. 

The  following  notices  of  motion  were  then  presented  :r— 

1.  By  T.  A.  Reid — Regarding  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  information  regarding  the  superannuation  laws  and 
schemes  of  various  provinces,  states  and  countries. 

2.  By  W.  J.  PZeiyes— Regarding  the  union  of  the  Inspectors', 
Training,  Public  School  and'  Kindergarten  Sections  of 'the  O.E.A., 
into  one  department. 
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3.  The  Resolutions  of  the  Coiintv  Institutes  were  taken  as  no- 
tices of  motion. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  Meeting— Inspectors'.  Training  and  Public  School  De- 
partments. Meeting  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock.  President 
Rogers  in  the  chair. 

,-  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  presented  the  report  of  the  T^ominating  Com- 
mittee:— 

(a)  Second  Reader  Committee — James  Kirkwood  (London), 
Miss  J.  A.  Henzy  (Kingston),  Miss  Lena  M.  Field  (Silverdale), 
Miss  Nettie  Peeney  (Madoc),  Miss  M.  E.  Smith  (Niagara  Palls). 

(h)  Third  Reader  Committee — G.  A.  Jordison  (Maynooth), 
W.  H.  Johnston  (Kippin),  M.  W.  Althouse  (London),  Miss 
Mary  Thomas    (Lindsay),   Miss   A.   ^f.    Oalder    (Toronto). 

(c)  Fourth  Reader  Committee — J.  A.  ITnderhill  (Port  Wil- 
liam), T.  A,  Mills  (Pobcaygeon),  H.  A.  Ileaton  (Walkerville), 
Chas.  E.  Kelly  (Hamilton),  Miss  Laura  Ryder  (Kingston). 

On  motion  of  Principals  Ward  and  Plewes,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

The  President  then  named  the  following  as  a  committee  on  the 
New  Regulations  and  Course  of  Study: — J.  A.  ITnderhill,  M.  W. 
Althouse.  Thos.  Williams,  W.  G.  Ward,  H.  Ward,  W.  J.  Thom- 
son, Martin  Kerr,  R.  P.  Sanderson,  John  A.  Macdonald,  J.  W. 
Plewes,  Miss  E.  Abram.  Chas.  G.  Eraser  and  John  Rogers. 

Doctor  John  Seath,  Superintendent  of  Education,  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  "The  Public  School  Course  of  Study  and 
Departmental  Regulations — their  purpose  and  interpretation." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  it  was  moved  by  Principal 
Plewes  and  seconded  by  Principal  Downey,  that  the  combined 
Inspectors',  Training  and  Public  School  Departments  of  the 
O.E.A.  express  their  appreciation  of  Doctor  Seath's  able  and 
lucid  explanation  of  the  proposed  School  Syllabus  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools. 

This  was  carried  by  a  standing  vote. 

Doctor  Seath  made  a  suitable  reply. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  April  15th. 


Meeting  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.,  President  Eogers  in  the 
chair.  The  President  led  the  devotional  exercises — all  joining 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Doctor  Silcox  addressed  the  meeting  regarding  "The  Hands 
Across  the  Seas"  movement. 

The  Minutes  of  Tuesday's  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

According  to  notice,  Principal  T.  A.  Keid,  seconded  by  Prin- 
cipal John  A.  Macdonald,  moved :  "  That  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  local  associations  everywhere  have,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
endorsed  the  Superannuation  resolutions  of  this  Department  and 
that  many  have  desired  more  information  as  to  the  value,  to 
the  Province,  of  a  Superannuation  Fund,  be  it  resolved  that  a 
committee  of  four  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  outline  of  the 
superannuation  laws  of  various  provinces,  states  and  countries, 
the  working  of  these  laws  and  the  general  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  good  superannuation  law;  and  that  the  information  so  ob- 
tained be  sent  to  the  local  associations  of  the  Province." — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  Althouse  and  seconded  by  Prin- 
cipal Bryson  that  this  committee  consist  of  T.  A.  Reid,  Chas.  G. 
Fraser,  W.  J.  Snelgrove  and  James  D.  Denny. — ^Carried. 

According  to  notice,  it  was  moved  by  Principal  Plewes  and 

seconded  by  Principal  Kelly :  "That  steps  be  taken  to  induce  the 

various  departments  and  sections  of  the  O.E.A.  which  are  directly 

-connected  with  and  interested  in  public  school  work  to  be  united 

into  one  department  of  the  O.E.A." 

Tt  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Principal  D.  Young  and  se- 
conded by  Principal  Wnu  Linton:  "That  we  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Inspectors',  Training  and  Kindergarten  departments 
and  other  Public  School  sections  to  confer  with  us  on  any  subject 
of  importance  to  the  Public  School  interests  in  the  Province  and 
that  such  resolutions  as  are  then  passed  be  presented  through  a 
joint  committee. 

The  amendment  carried. 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  County  Institutes  were  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Lennox  and  Addington — That  Public  School  Teachers  be  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  and  selection  of  all  Public  School  texts 
and  that  the  authorization  of  no  text-book  go  into  effect  till  six 
months  after  it  is  published. 
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Lennox  and  Addington — That  this  Institute  express  the  hope 
that  the  Primer  he  further  improved  so  that  in  the  matter  of 
word-recognition  it  will  he  better  adapted  to  a  logical  use  of 
phonics. 

Lennox  and  Addington — That  the  time-table  for  the  High 
School  Entrance  examinations  he  arranged  so  as  to  cover  three 
whole  days  and  include  periods  specified  for  oral. reading. 

Algoma  East — That  whereas  many  pupils  otherwise  well  quali- 
fied to  pass  the  Entrance  Examination  fail  on  spelling  and  are 
therefore  debarred  from  admittance  to  the  High  Schools,  we  request 
that  the  Department  of  Education  deduct  only  one  mark  for  each 
mis-rspelled  word  in  Dictation  and  that  if  a  candidate  pass  suc- 
cessfully in  all  other  subjects  he  should  not  be  plucked  should  he 
fail  in  spelling. 

West  Leeds — That  a  Railway  Map  of  Ontario  be  added  to  the 
request  of  Resolution  16. 

West  Leeds — That  Resolution  43  be  amended  to  read:  That  it 
be  made  legal  for  School  Boards  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses 
of  teachers  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  O.E.A. 

Brant^Thsit  we  approve  of  the  resolution  regarding  spelling 
passed  by  the  Wentworth  Teachers'  Association. 

.  Mr.  J.  A.  Underhill  reported  the  plan  which  was  being  adopted 
by  the  committee  on, the  course  of  study  and  the  regulations  and 
asked  all  to  co-operate  in  preparing  a  report  which  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Moore  asked'  to  have  the  Committee  on  Supple- 
mentary Reading  discharged. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  Linton  and  seconded  by  Principal 
H,  Ward  that  the  committee  be  retained  and  that  the  thanks  of 
this  department  be  expressed  for  the  excellent  work  the  Com- 
mittee had  done. — ^Carried. 

Mr.  Samuel  l^ethercott  presented  the  report  of  the  auditors 
showing  a  balance  of  $19,75.     (See  pages  34-35.) 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Principal  Mitchener  gave  notice  of  a  motion  regarding  Mili- 
tary Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Miss  E.  Abram,  the  Vice-President,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

President  Rogers  then  delivered  the  President's  address  on 
''Books  and  Reading." 
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A  very  hearty  vote  of  appreciation  of  President  Rogers'  Ad- 
dress was  passed  and  lie  was  requested  to  ihave  it  included  in  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings.     (See  page  153.) 

President  Rogers  then  resumed  the  chair.  ■  . 

.   The  Election  of  Officers  resulted  as  follows :  ■ 

President        _       -       _       -Miss  E.  Abram,  Chatham. 
Vice-President        -       -       J.  A.  TTnderhill,  Fort  William. 
Past  President      -       -       -  John  Rogers,  Lindsay. 
Secretary        _      _       .      -  Chas.  G.  Eraser,  10  Sylvan  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Treasurer      -      -      -       -  R.  M.  Speirs,  Toronto. 

It  was  moved  hy  Principal  Eraser  and  seconded  by  Miss  Henzy 
and  unanimously  carried,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Depart- 
ment, the  purpose  of  Teachers'  Institutes  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  discussion  of  educational  methods  but  should  allow  the 
consideration  of  educational  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  schools  and  the  teachers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Aftebnoon  Session. 

The  meeting  called  to  order  at  2.15,  President  Rogers  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  D.  Young  announced  that  a  meeting  of  principals  had  been 
called  to  meet  in  the  East  Hall  at  four  o'clock  to  choose  officers 
for  the  Public  School  Principals'  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  for  which 
a  properly  signed  application  had  been  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Professor  McCready  was  then  called  to  the  chair  and  Presi- 
dent Creelman  delivered  an  address  on  the  work  in  Agricultural 
Education  in  Ontario  during  the  year  1912.     (See  page  164.) 

Professor  McCready  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to 
certain  books  which  he  thought  would  be  found  helpful  to  the 
teachers  in  rural  schools. 

Professor  McCready  then  gave  an  address  on  the  necessity 
for  agriculture  as  an  outstanding  subject  on  our  public  -school 
programme  of  studies  and  gave  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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The  eight  Field  Agents  who  had  been  appointed  to  inspect 
schools  where  the  work  in  Agriculture  is  being  taken  up  were 
then  introduced. 

Instructions  were  then  given  as  to  the  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  have  a  school  take  up  this  work,  and  announcements 
regarding  the  summer  schools  were  made. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Miller  then  gave  an  address  on  "The  Importance 
of  Song  and  Play  as  Factors  in  Education  for  Rural  Life."  (See 
page  160.) 

Short  addresses  were  then  given  on  various  forms  of  educational 
activities  which  were  being  carried  on  in  different  localities  and 
which  had  for  their  ohiecM  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions. 

Miss  Elizabeth  drone:  Rural  School  Improvement  Associa- 
tions in  Lambton  County. 

Miss  Eva  Parker:  Monthly  Teachers'  Meetings  in  Hastings 
County. 

Mr.  David  Bebensee:  A  Babcock  Milk  Tester  in  the  School. 

Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald:  The  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  Macdonald  Consolidated  School,  Guelph. 

Miss  Eberhardt:  Schools  in  the  Western  Provinces  as  seen  by 
an  Ontario  Rural  School  Teacher. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Macdonald:  A  School  Experimental  Farm  in  Ox- 
ford County. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Bebensee,  Mr.  Brown  and  Miss  Crone  were 
appointed  as  a  special  committee. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Tpiursday,   April   IGtti. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9.30. 

President  Rogers  in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Fraser  led  in  devotional  exercises. 

The  Minutes  of  Wednesday's  meetings  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Principal  Moore  asked  when  did  the  Principals  meet  and  when 
were  their  officers  elected  ? 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  Fraser  and  seconded  by  Principal 
Kelso:  That  the  representatives  of  the  Principals  and  the  rural 
teachers  be  invited  to  select  three  representatives  each  to  act  with 
and  form  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  Public  School  Section  of 
the  O.E. A.— Carried. 
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In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  yesterday  it  was  moved 
by  Principal  S.<  W.  Mitchener  and  seconded  by  Principal  J.  H. 
Beamish  that 

Whereas  the  seemingly  good  features  of  military  training  have 
been  magnified  and  its  weaknesses  minimized  to  the  minds  of 
those  directly  concerned ;  and 

Whereas  the  real  foes  of  our  nation  and  race  are  not  military 
but  social,  such  as  disease,  poverty,  ignorance,  vice;  and 

Whereas  military  drill  does  not  compare  with  the  scientific 
application  of  some  sys-tem  of  health  drill  in  its  power  to  effect 
improvement  in  physique  and  morals;  and 

Whereas  military  drill  does  not  assist  those  in  greatest  need 
of  physical  development  but  rejects  the  unfit;  and 

Whereas  militarism,  even  in  a  mild  form  tends  to  develop 
caste  and  is  not  available  for  industrial  purposes;  and 

Whereas  much  valuable  time  is  used  for  military  drill  in 
schools  which  is  needed  for  other  work;  and 

Whereas  the  whole  system  of  military  drill  is  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  education  and  the  saving  and  developing  of  life, 
therefore  be  it  resolved — 

That  we,  public  school  teachers  of  Ontario,  hereby  express  our 
sorrow  at  the  encroachment  of  the  military  on  our  curriculum, 
and  protest  against  the  advances  that  are  being  made  in  that 
direction;  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Education. 

After  a  general  discussion,  the  question  was  put  and  the  motion 
lost. 

Principal  J.  A.  Underbill  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Course  of  study,  which  was  amended  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars and  referred  to  the  special  committee  to  be  brought 
before  the  proper  authorities. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock.  President  Rogers  in  the 
chair. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  three  representatives 
of  the  rural  teachers  to  act  on  the  Executive  of  the  Public  School 
Section  of  the  O.E.A. 
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Principal  J.  A.  Trask  then  read  a  very  valuaWe  paper  on  "The 
School  Readers  as  the  Portal  to  Literature." 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  include  this  paper  in  the  Report 
of  the  Proceedings. 

It  was  moved  by  Principals  Snelgrove  and  Gibbs  that  for  En- 
trance Grammar  the  work  in  CASE  be  limited  to 

(1)  Nominatives — Subject  l^ominative,  Predicate  Nominative, 
Appositive  Nominative,  and  Nominative  of  Address. 

(2)  Possessives — Modifying  a  noun  and  without  a  noun. 

(3)  Objectives — Direct  Object,  Indirect  Object,  Objective  after 
a  preposition,  Appositive  Objective,  and  Adverbial  Objective. 

The  usual  grants  and  allowances  were  passed. 
-  It  was  moved  by  Principal  Eraser  and  seconded  by  Principal 
Cole  that  those  resolutions  of  1913  which  have  not  been  realized 
be  reaffirmed  by  this  Department. — Carried. 

The  committee  nominated  the  following  as  rural  school  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  Executive  of  this  Department:  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Guelph;  Miss  I.  G.  Beatty,  South  Porcupine;  Prof. 
S.  B.  McCready,  Guelph, 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Principal  Henry  Ward  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Course  of  Study. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Chas.  G.  Eeasee,  Secretary.    . 


MINUTE8  OF  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday^  April  14:TH,  1914. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Toronto  University, 
the  President,  Miss  Lillian  B.'  Harding,  in  the  chair.  The  session 
opened  with  the  singing  of  the  Kindergartners'  Hymn.  '■  The 
minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  taken  as  read,  being  published 
in  the  Annual  Proceedings. 
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Miss  E.  S.  Rankin,  of  Stratford,  was  appointed  Press  Represen- 
tative. 

Tlie  President's  address  was  most  able  and  forcible,  dealing 
with  some  of  the  problems  that  to-daj  are  confronting  all  educa- 
tors, and  especially  those  of  the  little  children.     (See  page  197.) 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  address 
by  Prof.  C.  A.  Chant,  on  "  Star  Maps  and  How  to  Use  Them.'" 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  lecturer,  star  maps  were  supplied  to 
the  audience,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

"  Pictures  in  the  School  Room  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Reid,  R.C.A.     (See  page  196.) 


Wednesday^  April  15th,  1914. 

The  important  item  of  business  on  the  programme  this  morning 
was  the  matter  of  the  affiliation  of  this  Department  with  the 
l^ational  Council  of  Women.  It  was  decided  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion, an  dMrs.  Melville  Whyte  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  th^ 
meetings  of  the  Council,  to  be  held  in  Rome  next  month. 

"  The  Relations  between  the  Kindergartefi-  Child  and  the  Child 
of  the  Primary  Class  "  was  the  subject  of  an  inspiring  address 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Ahner,  of  Toronto.  This  was  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  above  subject,  but  owing  to  lack 
of  time  this  was  postponed  until  Thursday  morning. 

Miss  Carrie  l^ewman,  of  Toronto,  author  of  the  "Kindergarten 
in  the  Home."  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Suggestions  for 
Story  Telling."  (See  page  187.)  A  sequence  story  and  an  Easter 
story,  by  Miss  Margaret  Russell,  were  much  appreciated  by  the 
audience. 

Thuesday,  April  16th/ r914.   • 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented,  noting  the  continued 
interest  of  the  London  Kindergartners  iii  all  joining  the  Depart- 
ment, and  also  the  presence  of  several  Kindergartners  from  centres 
hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  Department.  The  report  showed  a 
balance  of  $116.26. 
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The  election  of  officers  was  as  follows : 

President     -----     Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding,  Toronto. 
Vice-President      -     -     -     Miss  Clara  Brenton,  London. 
Director      -----     Miss  M.  Maclntyre,  Toronto. 
Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     Miss  H.  E.  Heakes,  33  Hepbourne 

St.,  Toronto. 
Councillors      -     -     -     -     Miss  Louise  M.  Currie,  Toronto; 

Miss  Ada  Baker,  Ottawa;  Miss 

E.  Howell,  Brantford;  Miss  E, 

Rankin,     Stratford;     Miss     B. 

Dunlop,     Kingston ;     Miss     E. 

Claris,    London;    Miss    L.    A. 

Fleming,  Owen  Sound ;  Miss  L. 

Johnson,  St.  Thomas. 

A  charming  talk  upon  "How  to  Make  the  Kindergarten  Art 
Work  More  Definite,"  was  given  by  Miss  Auta  Powell,  of  the 
Toronto  Normal  School.  The  rapid  and  artistic  blackboard  work 
of  Miss  Powell  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  important 
subject. 

"  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.  Their  Recreative,  Physical 
and  Educational  Value,"  by  Mrs.  Jean  Somers,  w^as  a  most  valu- 
able paper.  (See  page  193.)  This  was  followed  by  "  Games  Illus- 
trated," by  Mrs.  Somers  and  a  class  of  her  pupils,  whose  graceful 
interpretation  of  many  of  the  old  traditional  games  was  greatly 
enjoyed. 

The  discussion  upon  the  "  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Work," 
which  had  been  postponed  from  Wednesday,  was  then  taken  up. 
Several  Kindergartners  and  Primary  teachers  taking  part,  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  each  grade  must 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  other.  Miss  Bren- 
ton, of  London,  gave  an  account  of  the  Kindergartners'  work  in 
London,  in  the  Kindergarten  in  the  morning,  and  working  with 
primary  children  in  the  afternoon. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1.15. 

H.  E.  Heakes,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday^  April  14th,  1914. 

President  F.  A.  Jones  opened  the  meeting  in  the  usual  way. 

Moved  by  Dean  Coleman,  seconded  by  R.  W.  Murray,  that  the 
minutes  of  last  meeting  be  confirmed  in  the  form  in  which  they 
appear  in  printed  proceedings  of  Association.     Carried. 

Mr.  Jones  delivered  an  address  the  theme  of  which  was  the  edu- 
cational origin,  the  previous  training  and  the  time  spent  thereat 
of  the  teachers-in-training  at  Ottawa  J^ormal  School.  Mr.  Jones 
gave  a  series  of  interesting  statistics  relating  to  the  students,  such 
as :  the  number  bom  on  farms,  the  percentage  whose  parents  were 
born  on  farms,  the  average  age  at  which  they  entered  the  element- 
ary school,  the  average  age  at  which  they  entered  the  High  School 
and  a  number  of  other  figures  that  engaged  the  attention  of  his 
hearers. 

Andrew  Stevenson  of  London  J^ormal  School  followed  with  an 
excellent  paper  on  ''  Psychology  and  English."  The  meeting 
adjourned  for  the  day  at  12.15. 

Wednesday,  April  15th,  1914.  ., 

J.  W.  Plews,  Chatham,  opened  the  morning  session  with  a  stir- 
ring address  on  "  The  Model  Lesson  " — the  one  taught  in  the 
presence  of  the  students-in-training  by  the  instructor  of  methods 
in  the  training  school  or  by  the  regular  teacher  in  the  practice 
school.  He  contended  that  the  occasion  and  time  of  the  lesson 
should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the  child  and 
the  needs  of  the  teacher-in-training. 

F.  F.  McPherson,  Hamilton  i^ormal  School,  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "  Citizens  of  To-morrow."  Among  other  good  things  he 
said  that  true  patriotism  was  the  willingness  to  live  for — and 
serve — one's  country  as  well  as  to  die  for  it. 

Dr.  Pakenham,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto 
University,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  First  Chapter  of  Teacher 
Training  in  Ontario " ;  he  traced  the  growth  of  the  training 
school  from  the  earliest  efforts  made  at  pedagogical  training  in 
the  Province  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Toronto  Normal 
School  in  184Y. 
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Thursday^  Apkil  16th,  1914. 

•  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President     -----     William  Prendergast. 
Secretary     -----    "W.  J.  Chisholm, 
Director A.  Stevenson. 

J.  F.  White,  Ottawa  IsTormal  School,  related  some  impressions 
gained  during  a  recent  visit  to  schools  in  the  United  States.  He 
touched  two  topics  in  particular:  Consolidated  Rural  Schools  and 
Educational  Surveys. 

Dr.  White's  address  was  followed  by  remarks  from  Dean  Cole- 
man and  Mr.  Prendergast.  The  former  said  in  effect:  "As  Dr. 
White  has  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  current 
movements  in  education  in  the  United  States  is  represented  by  the 
School  Survey  (so  called).  This  movement  is  based  largely  upon 
two  beliefs,  the  first,  that  the  school  is  not  as  useful  an  institution 
in  a  social  way  as  might  be,  and  the  second,  that  through  the 
employment  of  statistical  method,  the  significant  facts  and  needs 
of  any  school  or  school  system  is  set  forth.  Ontarid  school  teach- 
ers will  find  such  school  surveys  as  those  of  the  cities  of  N^ew  York 
and  Portland,  and  those  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Vermont  of 
great  practical  interest."  The  latter  said  that  if  consolidated 
rural  schools  were  desirable  in  Ontario — and  he  thought  they 
were — it  was  the  duty  of  the  educators  to  acquaint  the  rural  rate- 
payers of  the  Province  with  the  workings  of  these  schools  in  Mani- 
toba, Minnesota,  Dakota  and  elsewhere  and  to  endeavor  to  educate 
the  country  parents  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the  consolidated 
school. 

Duncan  Walker,  Peterboro,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Im- 
provement in  Teacher  Training."  Incidentally  he  remarked  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  try  to  keep  the  country  boy 
-on  the  farm,  that  we  needed  good  lawyers,  good  doctors  and  good 
teachers  as  well  as  good  farmers.  He  thought  also  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  place  before  the  city  boy  the  opportunities  of 
the  farm. 

John  Dearness,  W.  E.  McPherson  and  S.  J.  Eadcliffe  spoke 
•■briefly  on  matters  arising  out  of  Mr.  Walker's  address. 

Prof.  Eindlay  of  Manchester  spoke  briefly  and  instructively  in 
response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chairman.  '  . 
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A  motion  was  passed  instructing  the  Executive  to  arrange  if 
possible  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Public  School  Department  for 
Easter,  1915. 

The  meeting  adjourned  about  12.15  after  the  Chairman  had 
thanked  the  members  for  their  help  in  conducting,  the  meeting. 

,  William  Pkendeegast,  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  TEE  INSPECTORS'  SECTION, 
Tuesday^  Apkil  14th.         . 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.,  and  a  motion  was 
carried  to  adjourn  to  the  Public  School  Department  to  hear  Dr. 
Seath's  address  on  the  proposed  regulations. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  led  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

On  motion  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  taken 
as  read. 

President  Clarke  appointed  Messrs.  T.  A.  Craig,  Stevens  and 
Coombs  a  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Mowat, 
N-  W.  Campbell  and  Froats. 

E^.  W.  McDougall  was  appointed  Press  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  subject  of  Elementary  Agriculture  by  Henry 
Conn  and  J.  E.  Benson  was  postponed  till  Wednesday,  a.m.,  and 
the  subject  of  "  Truancy  and  the  Truancy  Act "  by  J.  A.  Taylor 
was  postponed  till  Thursday,  a.m. 

A  short  informal  discussion  then  followed  on  the  expenses  for 
office  help  for  Inspectors.  A  vote  showed  that  about  half  of  those 
present  are  receiving  an  allowance  for  this  purpose. 

Wednesday^  Apeil  15th. 

The  session  opened  at  9  a.m. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Machell  and  Mr.  Tom  that  this  Section  recom- 
mend the  nomination  of  Inspector  Summerby  as'  President  of 
Ontario  Educational  Association  for  1914-15.     Carried- 

Moved  by  Messrs.  Standing  and  Machell  that; section  2,  sub- 
section 8,  and  section  8,  subsection  c  of  the  proposed  Regulations 
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of  the  Public  Schools  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
for  a  report.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Messrs.  Conn  and  Smith  that  the  course  in 
Geography  and  History  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions for  a  report.     Carried. 

The  Chairman,  H.  J.  Clarke,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
"  Public  Library  in  Relation  to  the  Public  Schools." 

The  Section  resolved  itself  into  a  Round  Table  Conference  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Inspection  of  Urban  and  Rural  Schools. 

The  discussion  of  ''  The  Inspection  of  a  Rural  School  "  was 
led  by  T.  A.  Craig ;  Dr.  Putman  introduced  the  subject  of  "  The 
Inspection  of  an  Urban  School." 

In  the  afternoon  the  Inspectors  met  in  joint  session  with  the 
Trustees,  with  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  Chairman  of  the  Trus- 
tees Section,  presiding.  Inspector  Standing  read  a  paper  on 
'*  The  Differentiation  of  the  Rural  and  Urban  Schools."  In- 
spector Burgess  gave  a  paper  on  "  Township  and  County  Boards." 
Inspector  Smith  of  Stratford  gave  a  short  address  on  "  The  Rural 
School  Programme-" 

These  three  subjects  were  of  much  interest,  but  on  account  of 
lack  of  time  they  were  not  followed  by  discussion. 

The  Section  again  met  in  its  own  room  at  3.30  pm.,  and  Messrs. 
Conn  and  Benson  read  papers  on  "  Elementary  Agriculture." 
After  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Mulloy,  Thomp- 
son, Johnson,  Smith,  Mackintosh,  and  others  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Nominating  Committee's  Report  named  the  following  for 
officers  of  1914-15 : 

President     -     -     -     -     -  J.  H.  Smith,  Chatham. 

Sec.-Treas.  -----  W.  C.  Froats,  Carleton  Place. 

Director      -     _     _     -     .  Henry  Conn,  Sarnia. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Thursday,  April  16th,  1914. 

J.  A.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  "  Truancy  and  the  Truancy 
Act.''  In  this  paper  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  present  Truancy 
Act  is  ineffective  in  the  Rural  Schools.  The  average  attendance 
in  Rural  Schools  is  low.     The  Township  Councils  do  not  appoint 
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Truant  Officers.  It  was  suggested  that  the  County  Councils 
should  make  the  appointments  and  that  if  possible  the  Children's 
Aid  Officer  should  be  the  Truant  Officer. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  it  was  moved  by  J.  A.  Taylor, 
seconded  by  J.  E.  Tom  that  the  Education  Department  be 
requested  to  remove  the  power  of  appointing  a  Truant  Officer 
from  Township  Councils  and  Public  School  Boards  and  make  it 
obligatory  on  County  Councils  to  appoint  annually  one  or  more 
County  Truant  Officers,  preference  being  given  to  the  Children's 
Aid  Officers. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  Messrs.  Liddy  and  Atkins  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  paper  be  approved  and  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  bring  before  the 
Education  Department. 

Amendment  carried. 

Messrs.  Campbell  and  Craig,  members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
gave  a  report  of  the  work  done  during  the  year.  The  chief  topics 
of  the  report  were :  Entrance  Examination  Regulations ;  the 
Teachers'  Course  in  the  Faculties  of  Education  being  better  fitted 
for  Public  School  Teachers ;  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools ;  the 
Revision  of  the  Manuals;  the  Teaching  of  Latin  and  French  in 
Fifth  Classes,  and  Training  in  Manners  and  Morals. 

Isaac  Day  gave  a  paper  on  "  The  Time  Limit  of  an  Inspector's 
Visit."  Mr  Day  did  not  think  that  the  number  of  visits  required 
per  year  was  too  great,  but  thought  the  minimum  of  two-and-a- 
half  hours  too  high.  On  account  of  bad  roads,  distance  between 
schools,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  mid-day  meal  it  was  often 
necessary  to  detain  pupils  till  nearly  five  o'clock  in  order  to  fulfil 
this  condition. 

The  Superannuation  of  Inspectors  was  informally  discussed. 
It  was  moved  by  Messrs.  Tom  and  Maxwell  that  the  officers  and 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  be  a  Committee  to  consider 
Superannuation  or  Retiring  Allowances  for  Inspectors.  Moved 
in  amendment  by  Messrs.  Huifand  and  Campbell  that  the  Chair- 
man and  Messrs.  'Craig  and  Tom  compose  the  Committee.  Amend- 
ment carried. 

The  Auditor's  Report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $85.00, 

April  16th,  1914.  T    TT    Q  Q       / 

J.  H.  Smith^  secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 

The  meeting  assembled  at  12.45  p.m.  for  registration.  Eighty 
delegates  registered  the  first  afternoon. 

After  registration  was  concluded  the  President,  Rev.  James 
Buchanan,  took  the  chair  and  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  to  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer. 

The  following  appointments  were  made:  Press  Committee — 
Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot,  Kingston ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Doolittle,  Orillia.  Auditors 
— ^Mr.  R.  J.  McKessock,  Solina;  Mr.  J.  C.  Stewart,  Pembroke. 

Communications  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  from  following 
persons  were  read: 

From  Messrs.  Ormiston,  Moore,  Merchant,  Fergusson,  McKay, 
McNeillie  and  Dr.  Seath.    . 

The  minutes  as  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  1913-1914  were 
adopted.  i 

The  printed  curriculum  was  distributed  among  the  members 
and  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  look  over  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  curriculum: 

Messrs.  Houston,  Toronto;  Weir,  Sarnia;  Armstrong,  Trenton; 
Amy,  Drayton;  Scott,  Maple  Valley;  McCrae,  West  Elgin; 
Whale,  Goldstone;  Dr.  Honsberger,  Berlin;  Collins,  Welland,  to 
report  on  same  later  on  during  the  session. 

Teeasueer''s  Statement. 
Receipts. 

Balance  on  Hand    $  43  05 

Received  from  Membership    159  00 

Received  from  General  Secretary 50  00 

$252  05 
Disbuesements. 

Paid  General  Secretary    $50  00 

Paid  Railways     18  00 

Paid  Postage  and   Stationery    17  00 

Paid  Printing    8  00 

Paid  Secretary's  Allowance   i  75  00  . 

Paid  Extra  Allowance    10  00 

.   Balance  on  Hand 74  05 

$252  05 
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At  3  o'clock  President  Buchanan  gave  his  address.  ( See  ad- 
denda, page  2  37.) 

Elliot  and  Bell.  That  the  excellent  address  delivered  bj  our 
President  be  received  and  that  it  be  given  to  a  committee  who 
are  to  report  thereon  to-morrow  morning.     Carried. 

Dr.  iN^oble  of  Toronto  referred  to  the  address  bj  our  Presi- 
dent and  to  such  parts  thereof  which  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
been  considered  preposterous  for  a  rural  trustee  to  hold,  show- 
ing that  the  dividing  line  between  city  and  country  was  rapidly 
being  eliminated  in  considering  and  choosing  which  of  the  two 
was  considered  the  better  in  life  to  choose  from.  Some  of  the  ref- 
erences to  privileges  made  in  the  address  were  in  advance  of  those 
enjoyed  in  the  city. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed:  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  Dr. 
'Noble,  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot. 

At  3.35  p.m.  Rev.  Milne  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Bible 
as  a  Factor  in  Our  Public  Schools." 

It  was  a  most  excellent  address  and  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Mr. 
Milne  drew  attention  to  the  most  common  objections  against  using 
the  Bible.  The  presentation  of  counter  agencies  and  the  manner  of 
meeting  such  arguments  was  made  very  plain  and  clear  by  Mr. 
Milne. 

McKessock  and  Kirby,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr. 
Milne  for  his  address  and  that  Mr.  Milne  be  asked  to  prepare  a 
short  synopsis  thereof  which  are  to  be  printed  in  our  minutes. 
Carried. 

The  Secretary  regrets  that  owing  to  Mr.  Milne  being  removed 
from  his  present  sphere  of  operations  to  new  territory  he  could 
not  give  it. 

At  4.20  p.m.,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Moore,  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Kingston,  read  Mr.  Moore's  paper  which 
had  been  sent  in  by  him,  "Duties  of  Trustees  and  Secretaries." 

Elliot  and  Coughlin:  That  Mr.  Moore's  paper  be  printed  in 
our  minutes.     (See  addenda,  page  254.) 

A  notice  of  motion  as  given  in  programme  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Chown  was  next  considered. 

Weir  and  Woods :  That  the  motion  referred'  to  be  given  the 
privilege  of  being  accepted  by  this  meeting  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  notice  thereof  had  been  given  last  meeting.     Carried. 
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Mr.  Chown  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  his  motion.  Re- 
solved, that  the  county  pay  all  the  cost  of  educating  county  pupils 
at  high  schools. 

The  Secretary  explained  the  position  of  the  notice  and  wishing 
to  make  our  meetings  of  the  greatest  importance  and  usefulness 
to  trustee  hoards  on  questions  of  importance  arising  during  the 
year,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  meeting's  confirmation  on 
his  action. 

Mr.  Chown  among  other  things  stated  that  the  question  had 
been  previously  considered  about  seven  years  ago  when  he  as 
mover  moved  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  trustees  department  request  the  Government  to 
amend  the  High  Schools  Act  so  that  the  counties  be  required  to 
pay  the  same  proportion  of  a  rental  for  the  use  of  capital  ex- 
penditure as  they  now  pay  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  matter  was  freely  considered  by  the  members,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  members  enter  freely  into  the  discussion  that  the 
question  under  consideration  is  made  plain  and  clear  to  the  dele- 
gates. They  exercised  the  privilege  of  the  occasion  and  various 
views  of  the  question  were  brought  forth  and  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Weir,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wickware,  that 
the  Education  Department  be  asked  to  have  the  Government  so 
amend  the  High  Schools  Act  as  to  oblige  County  Councils  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  county  pupils  in  high  schools  and  collegiate  in- 
stitutes including  the  proper  proportion  of  the  interest  on  capital 
invested. 

Mr.  Doolittle  referred  to  the  best  method.  Mr.  Davies  spoke 
of  the  commercial  advantages  resulting  from  having  schools  sit- 
uated in  towns. 

Mr.  Amy  referred  to  the  beneficial  results  in  reference  to  re- 
sults followilng,  by  having  a  training  school  as  high  school  in  your 
midst  by  reason  of  the  supervision  of  scholars  by  their  parents. 
Mr.  Mistele  drew  attention  to  the  danger  of  county  councils  being 
overtaxed  with  applicants  for  high  schools  as  a  result  of  such 
action.  Mr.  Kirby,  among  other  things,  referred  to  county  coun- 
cils having  the  control  of  the  situation,  viz.,  new  schools  being 
opened. 
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Elliot  and  Amy:  That  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  a.m.  the  day 
following,  as  the  hour  was  growing  late,  and  continue  debate  in 
the  morning  session. 

An  amendment  was  moved  and  seconded  that  we  continue  the 
debate. 

Upon  a  vote  being  taken,  the  motion  carried  by  the  President 
casting  his  vote  in  its  favor,  the  vote  being  a  tie. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning,  April 
15th,  9  a.m. 

Wednesday,  April  15th. 

Meeting  opened  at  9.10  a.m.  The  President,  Rev.  J.  A.  Bu- 
chanan, in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  led  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong.  The  minutes  of  previous  meeting 
read  and  amended  re  the  amendment  of  adjourning  the  previ- 
ous afternoon  session  and  then  adopted  as  amended. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  named  of  the  new  curri- 
-culum. 

Your  committee  report  as  follows:  The  proposed  regulations 
of  the  public  and  separate  schools  are  so  extensive  that  it  is  im- 
possible within  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee  to 
fully  investigate  them. 

Upon  enquiry  by  a  member  of  the  committee  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education  he  intimated  that  the  special  points  about 
which  the  opinion  of  the  trustees'  department  was  desired  are  the 
provisions  relating  to  Medical  Inspection,  Fifth  Classes  and  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Education  Diploma. 

1.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  regulations  re- 
lating to  Medical  Inspection  and  5th  Classes  and  graduating 
Diplomas  are  fairly  complete  and  satisfactory.  Necessary 
■changes  in  them  can  be  discovered  only  by  experience. 

2.  We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Tru- 
ancy Act  both  for  urban  and  rural  schools  should  be  recast  and 
made  more  stringent  so  as  in  some  way  to  directly  punish  the 
truant  himself.  That  the  school  boards  should  have  the  control 
•of  the  truant  officers  who  should  be  required  to  report  directly 
to  the  board. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  earliest  age  be  changed  from  five 
to  six. 
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3.  That  the  provisions  regarding  truancy  should  apply  to  all 
pupils  actually  enrolled  up  to  fourteen  and  to  all  children  between 
eight  and  fourteen  whether  enrolled  or  not. 

'  J.  M.  Amy,   Chairman. 

A.  Weir,  Secretary. 

Weir  and  Wickware :  That  the  report  he  adopted. 

Laughton  and  Tolmie:  That  report  be  read  and  considered 
clause  by  clause. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

Clause  1  adopted. 

Clause  2.  Doolittle  and  Collins:  That  the  words  "should  en- 
gage" and  "have  control"  be  inserted.     Carried. 

Clause  3.  Tolmie  and  Doolittle :  That  age  be  not  increased. 

Amendment.  Elliot  and  McCurdy:  That  age  be  increased 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

The  motion  carried. 

Various  motions  were  made  as  to  age  limit  for  admission. 

Tolmie  and  Doolittle  advocate  five  years. 

Jones  and  McKessock  advocate  seven  years. 

The  age  limit  of  six  was  discussed  but  no  particular  motion  to 
have  it  the  fixed  age  was  made.  So  the  meeting  voted  on  five  and 
seven  year  periods. 

Messrs.  Tolmie's  and  Doolittle's  motion  that  children  be  ad- 
mitted at  5  years  of  age  was  carried. 

The  motion  to  adopt  report  of  special  committee  as  amended 
was  carried.  At  10.35  R.  Lees,  M.A.,  P.  S.  Inspector,  Peter- 
boro,  addressed  the  meeting  on  Public  School  Problems.  The 
speaker  reviewed  the  situation  from  a  number  of  standpoints  and 
was  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Elliot  and  Bell:  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
Mr.  Lees  for  his  excellent  address  and  the  mover  complimented 
the  speaker  on  the  subject  matter  of  his  address.  The  motion 
was  carried  unanimously. 

At  11.45,  owing  to  a  number  of  delegates  attending  the  busi- 
ness of  another  delegation  from  Renfrew  who  were  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Honsberger's  address  was 
held  over  until  the  afternoon. 

Report  of  committee  on  President's  address: 
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Your  committee  on  the  President's  address  approves  generally 
of  its  excellence,  its  timeliness  and  the  conclusions  reached.  The 
development  of  the  pupils  in  those. ideas  that  make  for  good  citi- 
zenship is,  as  is  rightly  expressed,  a  work  that  must  occupy  the 
foremost  place  in  educational  progress. 

Your  committee  approves  of  medical  inspection  and  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  health  and  would  urge 
on  the  Education  Department  the  adoption  of  adequate  regula- 
tions in  respect  to  these  things.  Dental  attention  might  also  be 
profitably  exploited.  We  deplore  the  lack  of  manners  and  de- 
portment in  the  youth  of  the  land,  the  lack  of  reverence  for  age 
and  position  and  a  generally  unappreciative  attitude  towards 
those  things  that  make  men  and  women  gentle,  sweet,  self-sacri- 
ficing and  disciplined  in  speech,  in  manner  and  in  conduct.  Foul- 
ness in  speech  and  in  life  is  too  much  in  evidence  and  we  would, 
as  our  President  suggests,  have  the  trustees  seized  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  all  pupils  in  our  schools  clean  and  moral 
and  well  fitted  to  become  citizens  of  a  powerful  progressive  state 
and  the  parent  of  a  strong  virile  race. 

Your  committee  approves  the  remarks  of  the  President  as  to 
trustees'  representation  on  the  advisory  council  and  recommend 
the  re-endorsation  ®f  the  department's  suggestion  that  the  Min« 
ister  increase  the  number  to  four  to  be  elected  as  heretofore  by 
this  department.  We  also  would  wish  that  the  trustees'  depart- 
ment should  be  more  largely  attended  and  respectfull^'^  submit  to 
the  department  the  issue  for  consideration. 

The  President  has  with  tact  and  appreciation  of  the  good  points 
of  technical  education  sketched  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion and  we  would  earnestly  recommend  a  study  of  the  request 
so  that  at  a  future  time  the  trustees  may  aid  in  establishing 
schools  that  will  give  to  Canada  a  great  industrial  uplift,  plac- 
ing her  people  in  a  way  for  the  highest  development,  producers, 
discoverers  and  designers.  Play  as  a  force  in  the  development  of 
physical  and  mental  power  is  now  acknowledged  everywhere.  We 
urge  the  best  playgrounds,  the  best  equipment  and  the  best 
measures  in  the  country  and  city  so  that  play  be  exemplified  as  a 
vital  and  invigorating  element  in  the  betterment  of  the  children 
of  the  land.  Playgrounds  properly  conducted  will  soon  settle 
the  necessity  for  police  and  prison  and  penitentiary.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Education  Department  investigate  the  element  of 
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play  as  an  educational  adjunct  and  to  act  according  to  the  best 
light. 

Your  committee  recognizes  its  thoughtful  presentation  of  the 
rural  problem,  as  it  touches  the  school,  the  home,  the  community 
and  life  generally.  The  uplift  into  a  better  status  must  come 
through  higher  educational  ideas,  wider  and  more  intelligent  co- 
operation by  government  and  by  city  in  'giving  to  the  rural  sec- 
tions the  advantage  that  will  tend  to  make  them  self-reliant,  pro- 
gressive and  broader  gauged  and  a  social  and  scientific  assertion 
through  teacher  and  preacher.  Meantime  the  social  worker,  the 
politician,  the  educationist  and  philanthropist  have  a  wide 
field  for  operation  and  cultivation. 

As  in  times  past  the  consolidated  school  scheme  is  endorsed 
and  commended  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  in 
teaching  and  grading  in  country  sections. 

We  cordially  suggest  the  publication  in  the  minutes  in  the  On- 
tario Education  report  the  President's  address  with  the  hope  that 
its  contents  will  be  thoughtfully  considered  and  tend  largely  to  a 
stronger  and  firmer  grip  upon  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  possible  remedies. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  Elliot^  Chairman. 

Elliot  and  Bell:  That  the  committee's  report  be  adopted. 
Carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  nominating  com- 
mittee: J.  G.  Elliot,  Convener;  Col.  Farewell,  Dr.  Honsberger, 
A.  Weir,  E.  A.  Doolittle,  J.  J.  Morrison,  R.  J.' McKessock. 

Motion  to  adjourn  until  two  o'clock  the  same  afternoon.   Carried. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

After  the  assembling  of  the  members  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, they  adjourned  in  a  body  to  the  colleges  and  high  school  de- 
partment to  listen  to  an  address  by  F.  W.  Merchant,  M.A., 
D.Paed.,  on  "Some  Phases  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion." 

At  4.15  p.m.  the  trustees'  department  re-assembled  in  their 
own  room  to  further  conduct  their  business. 
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Nominating  committee  reported  as  follows : 
We  beg  to  recommend  that  the  officers  of  the  trustees'  depart- 
ment for  ensuing  year  be  as  follows : 

President     ....  W.   S.  Ormiston,  Uxbridge. 

Vice-President   ...  A.  Weir,  Sarnia. 

Secretary-Treasurer       .  A.  Werner,  Elmira. 

Director       ....  E.  A.  Doolittle,  Orillia. 

Executive  Committee — R.  J.  McKessock,  Solina;  J.  J.  Morri- 
son, Arthur;  J.  M.  Amy,  Drayton;  S.  T.  Chown,  Renfrew;  R. 
H.  McCurdy,  Vienna;  Canon  F.  W.  Armstrong,  Trenton. 

.Programme  Committee  to  be  composed  of  the  President,  Di- 
rector and  Secretary-Treasurer  and  if  the  committee  cannot  meet 
during  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Education  Associa- 
tion Board  held  by  them  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  committee  is 
to  arrange  a  suitable  date  and  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  are  to 
be  paid. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  Elliot,  Chairman. 
Carried. 

Dr.  Honsberger,  Berlin,  then  read  his  paper  on  "The  Educa- 
tional Problem  in  Growing  Towns  and  Cities."  (See  addenda, 
page  249.) 

McDonald  and  Fisher:  That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
the  Doctor  and  we  request  that  his  paper  be  printed  in  our 
minutes.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  referred  to  the  excellency  of  his  paper. 

J.  J.  Morrison  referred  to  the  two  viewpoints  of  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  also  providing  for  those  who  do  not  purpose  to  pursue 
high  schools  to  fit  themselves  for  professional  activities. 

J.  G.  Hurst  explained  the  proportion  Waterloo  county  town- 
ships assumed  relative  to  those  attending  collegiate  institutes. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Hepworth,  spoke,  giving  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  county  of  Bruce.  They  granted  the  full  100  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  McCaughey,  of  iCobourg,  spoke  in  reference  to  the  fees 
paid  by  children  in  attendance,  outside  pupils  being  granted  free 
tuition. 
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Mr.  McCurdy,  of  Vienna,  in  reference  to  maintenance  in  con- 
tinuation schools  within  the  high  school  district. 

Mr,  Elliot,  of  Kingston,  referred  to  the  purchasing  of  play- 
grounds hj  the  municipality. 

The  advisory  council  representatives  gave  a  verbal  report  as 
to  their  work  in  advising  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  curriculum 
as  presented  in  the  pamphlet  and  which  had  received  consider- 
able attention  by  this!  department  during  the  session. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  certain  regulations  of  the 
Truancy  Act,  and  a  remedy  having  been  previously  recommended 
by  this  department  to  the  Education  Department,  relative  to 
compulsory  attendance  and  the  Truancy  Act  and  no  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  proposed  change,  it  was  again  brought  before 
this  meeting  and  by  them  discussed  and  fully  considered. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Tolmie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elliot,  that  this  meet- 
ing repeat  the  definition  of  the  word  "School"  as  previously 
passed  by  this  Department  and  printed  on  page  62  of  the  1911 
Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  and  that 
the  Department  be  requested  to  add  the  definition  of  the  word 
School,  as  there  defined,  to  the  contemplated  or  proposed  changes 
of  the  public  and  separate  school  regulations.     Carried. 

It  being  5.25,  it  was  moved  to  adjourn  till  Thursday,  April 
16th,  9  a.m.     Carried. 

Thursday,  April  16th,  1914. 

The  meeting  assembled  at  9.10,  the  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan,- in  the  chair. 

Eev.  Mr.  Tolmie  opened  the  meeting  by  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  previous  sessions  read  and  confirmed. 

At  9.40  a.m.  J.  B.  McClinton,  M.D.,  Elmvale,  read  his  paper 
on  "Medical  Inspection  as  it  Applies  to  Eural  Schools." 

Dr.  Honsberger  and  Elliot:  That  we  extend  to  the  Doctor  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  and  that  his  paper  be  printed  in  our 
minutes.     Carried. 

Mr.  Elliot  gave  the  meeting  an  account  of  the  value  of  nurses 
in  conjunction  with  the  inspectorate  work. 

Dr.  McKnight,  of  Kingston,  who  was  present  at  the  morning 
session,  addressed  the  meeting. 

C.  C.  Rae,  a  representative  of  the  Halton  County  Trustees' 
Association,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  present  and 
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suggested  to  the  meeting  that  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  benefits 
attending  such  meetings  should  by  some  means  be  disseminated. 

Eev.  Mr.  Bell  and  also  Mr.  McKessock  alluded  to  the  means 
of  bringing  the  contents  of  valuable  papers  before  the  ratepayers. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  copies  of  Dr.  MoClinton's 
paper  especially  printed  and  mailed  to  the  members  in  attendance. 
They  to  use  their  influence  ill  having  it  printed  in  their  local 
papers. 

Miss  Cameron  Smith,  who  was  present,  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  address  the  meeting  on  the  work  as  it  was  being  carried 
on  in  different  parts  of  Ontario,  in  ascertaining  the  percentage 
of  defective  vision,  defective  living,  medical  ailments,  hygienic 
troubles,  bad  teeth,  etc.,  etc.,  the  teacher  receiving  instruction 
how  to  detect  defects  and  draw  the  parents'  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. The  lady  received  a  very  attentive  hearing  and  no  doubt  the 
information  will  be  of  use  to  trustee  boards. 

Moved  by  Dr.  MoClinton,  seconded  by  Dr.  Honsberger,  that  we 
desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  address  and  hope  that 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  carried  on  by  Miss  Smith  and  others  be 
extended  that  much  good  may  result  therefrom.     Carried. 

At  11  a.m.  Mr.  T.  A.  Keid,  of  Owen  Sound,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  subject  "Superannuation  as  a  Measure  to  Supply 
Shortage  of  Teachers." 

Elliot  and  Simpson:  That  we  thank  Mr.  Reid  for  his  address 
on  this  difficult  question,  he  having  given  evidence  of  having 
given  the  matter  careful  consideration.     Carried. 

The  auditor's  report  on  treasurer's  statement  follows :  We  have 
audited  the*  treasurer's  statement  and  found  it  correct. 

J.  C.  Stewabt, 
R.  J.  McKessock, 

Auditors. 

Elliot  and  Bell :  That  the  auditor's  statement  be  accepted.  Car- 
ried. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  were  appointed  delegates  to 
wait  on  the  Minister  and  lay  before  him  such  recommendations 
3f  changes  as  are  requested  by  this  meeting. 

Elliot  and  Honsberger:  That  the  usual  honorarium  be  granted 
:o  our  secretary  for  his  excellent  work  and  that  he  be  paid  an  extra 
illowance  of  not  more  than  $20.00. 
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The  hour  being  late,  the  meeting  agreed  to  lay  over  all  notices 
of  motion  and  such  other  resolutions  not  brought  to  a  finding 
during  this  session. 

The  President  was  asked  to  vacate  the  chair  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  newly  elected  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  was  asked 
to  take  the  chair. 

The  members  spoke  very  highly  of  the  courtesy  extended  by 
our  late  President  to  the  members  and  of  his  ability  of  directing 
the  various  matters  being  considered  during  the  sessions  and  re- 
ferred ito  his  being  able  to  direct  in  a  most  pleasant  manner.  It 
was  moved  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Werner,  That  this 
meeting  is  deeply  indebted  to  our  late  President  for  his  labors 
given  so  freely  during  the  year  and  to  which  the  success  of  the 
meeting  is  very  largely  due. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  thanked  the  meeting  for  its  expression  and 
after  a  closing  prayer  by  Canon  Armstrong  the  sessions  were 
closed. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 
Tuesday^  Apel  14th,  1914. 

The  English  and  History  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  hel^  its  eighth 
annual  meeting  in  Room  13,  University  College,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  W.  E.  Macpherson,  in  the  chair.  Upon  motion  the 
minutes  of  1913  were  taken  as  read. 

The  President  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplementary  Reading  in  History.  On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Malcolm,  it  was  agreed  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  asked  to  continue  their  work  during  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Pettit  introduced  a  discussion  on  the  question  of 
whether  all  Departmental  Examinations  in  History  should  be 
abolished.  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  several  other 
members  of  the  section. 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Jones  then  gave  a  very  interesting  lantern  exhibition 
of  pictures  from  Canadian  History,  showing  the  great  value  of 
lantern  slides  in  the  teaching  of  History. 

This  was  followed  by  an  excellent  paper  from  Mr.  Frank  Wise, 
of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  of  Canada,  on  "  The  Eelation  of  the  Pub- 
lisher to  Literature." 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place  and 
resulted  as  follows: 

President G.  M.  Jones,  B.A. 

Vice-President      -     -     -     Miss  E.  J.  Guest,  B.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     Jas.  Keillor,   B.A.,    116    Beatrice 

St.,  Toronto. 

Director      -----     Prof.  M.  W.  Wallace. 

Councillors  -  -  -  -  Prof.  W.  E.  Macpherson,  G.  Mal- 
colm, B.A.,  Miss  C.  S.  Cunning- 
ham, B.A. 

Wednesday^  Apbil  15th,  1914. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Section.  This  was  a  new  feature  and  proved  so 
^successful  that  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  another  next 
3^ear. 

The  meeting  opened  with  Prof.  W.  E.  Macpherson,  President  of 
the  English  and  History  Section,  in  the  chair. 

A  most  excellent  and  instructive  address  was  given  by  Prof.  Mc- 
Neill, of  Queen's  University,  on  "  Shakespeare's  Theatre."  The 
address  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Horning  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Modern  English  Drama,"  in  which  he  sketched  the  chief  features 
of  the  Drama  at  the  present  time. 

Miss  W.  L,  Colbeck  gave  an  instructive  sketch  of  the  literary 
work  of  John  Masefleld.  This  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
oaper  from  Miss  F.  B.  Ketcheson,  on  the  work  of  John  Galsworthy. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  HOME  SCIENCE  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  14th. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Science  Section  was 
held  in  Room  51.  The  first  session  opened  at  9.30  a.m.,  with  the 
Vice-President,  Miss  Ewing,,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted.  The  Treasurer's 
report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $42.38.  A  Nominating  Com- 
mittee was  appointed — Misses  Twiss,  Strong  and  Ewing.  Miss 
Elliott  and  Miss  Strong  were  appointed  Auditors,  and  Miss  Goven- 
lock,  Press  Reporter. 

Owing  to  Miss  Fisher's  illness  her  paper  on  "  Dietetics  "  was 
not  presented,  and  Miss  Hazlett  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "  In- 
stitutional Management." 

Institutional  Management  may  be  defined  as  an  established  sys- 
tem of  directing  affairs,  and  this  is  the  keynote  of  successful 
management.  There  are  three  ways  of  viewing  this — (1)  Success 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  directors  of  an  institution;  (2)  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient;  and  (3)  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dietitian.  These  three  phases  Were  then  fully 
and  ably  discussed',  the  factors  entering  into  each  being  pointed  out 
and  explained. 

In  concluding,  Miss  Hazlett  said  that  Institutional  work  was 
not  easy  but  was  most  interesting,  and  afforded  a  source  of  excel- 
lent experience  for  Household  Science  workers. 

Miss  Eadie  followed  with  a  talk  on  ''Household  Science  With- 
out Equipment."  Lesson  plans  handed  in  to  her  by  Normal 
School  students  were  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  how,  by  simple 
experiments  requiring  no  special  equipment,  the  student  could  be 
taught  the  care  of  the  home,  or  of  various  foodstuffs.  Miss  Eadie 
also  pointed  out  how  Household  Science  could  be  correlated  with 
other  school  subjects,  e.g.,  in  discussing  the  source  of  food  sup- 
plies correlation  could  be  made  with  Geography,  in  measuring 
ingredients  with  Arithmetic,  in  dexterity  of  handling  utensils, 
etc., 'with  Physical  Culture,  etc.,  etc.  A  system  of  score  cards  for 
the  care  and  use  of  kitchen,  larder,  cellar,  etc.,  was  explained. 
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Altogether  it  was  shown  that  good  work  could  be  done  with  little 
or  no  equipment,  an  importapt  point  in  rural  districts  or  where 
the  means  were  restricted. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  noon. 

Afteenoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock,  Miss  Elliott  in 
the  chair. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  Dr.  Harold  Clark's  very  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  paper  on  "  Diet  and  Dentistry."  This  paper 
will  be  found  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  annual  proceedings. 
Attention  may  be  directed  to  Dr.  Clark's  plea  in  closing,  for  co- 
operation between  those  interested  in  nutrition,  and  the  dentists 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  share  in  educating  the  public  to  per- 
ceive the  relationship  between  "  Diet  and  Dentistry." 

Dr.  Creelman  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Education  for 
Women."    This  paper  also  vdll  be  found  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Leake  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  thanking  Dr.  Cl-eelman 
for  his  instructive  discourse,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Putnam, 
who  said  that  women  both  from  the  farm  and  the  town  should 
simplify  their  work,  and  thus  have  time  for  outside  interests,  such 
as  improving  school  conditions,  sanitation,  etc. 

Literature  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Womens'  Institutes  was 
offered  the  section  by  Mr.  Putnam. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Apeil  15th. 


The  third  session  opened  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  ITominating  Committee  brought  in  the  following  list  of 
names  for  office: 

President — Miss  Eadie. 
Vice-President — Miss  Watson. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Gausby. 

Councillors — Misses  Laird,  Pritchard,  Elliott,  Pease,  Ockley, 
Riley,  Paul. 

Moved  by  Miss  Baird,   seconded  by  Miss  Calhoun,   that  the 
officers  be  elected  as  nominated.     Carried. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  it  was  stated  that 
$4.85  had  been  expended  in  the  printing  of  new  cards.  Of  these 
seventy-five  had  been  sent  out  to  new  graduates,  twenty-six  had 
been  returned,  and  others  were  coming  in  gradually. 

The  report  of.  the  new  Curriculum  Committee  was  presented  by 
Miss  Sutherland.  Only  four  replies  out  of  seventy-five  papers 
sent  out  to  teachers  asking  for  information  as  to  suggested  curri- 
culum had  been  received.  A  discussion  as  to  the  best  answer 
received  was  begun. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  sewing  should  be  taught  in  the 
lowest  grades  of  the  Public  School,  but  by  a  regular  teacher,  and 
not  by  a  Household  Science  teacher. 

A  discussion  of  Dr.  Seath's  proposed  new  curriculum  for  Public 
Schools  followed. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Laird,  seconded  by  Miss  Twiss,  that  the 
Home  Science  Section  suggest  that  certain  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  curriculum  as  follows: 

In  Form  II.  (p.  35)  advise  taking  out  the  "cutting  of  simple 
patterns,''  and  putting  in  "knitting  and  crocheting  with  wool." 

In  Form  III.  (p.  38)  advise  by  majority  of  one,  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing practical  cooking  and  cleaning  in  junior  third  class.  Also 
advise  by  majority  of  one,  in  favor  of  taking  "  methods  of  cook- 
ing," formally  instead  of  incidentally. 

In  Form  IV.  (p.  43)  advise  in  favor  of  taking  out  frying, 
pastry,  canning,  preserving,  jelly-making  and  pickling. 

Advise  that  "  Drafting  Patterns  "  (p.  52)  should  be  removed 
from  curriculum  in  this  grade. 

That  the  section  feels  that  the  curriculum  is  not  by  any  means 
.an  ideal  one,  but  that  the  above  changes  seem  for  the  present  to  be 
the  only  practical  ones. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Eadie,  seconded  by  Miss  Hills,  that  the 
'Curriculum  Committee  should  continue  to  investigate  and  seek 
Information  regarding  curricula  elsewhere.     Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Mks.  E.  L.  Gausby  (Sec.-Treas.). 
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MINUTES   OF   PHYSICAL   TRAINING   AND   SCHOOL 
HYGIENE  SECTION. 

Tuesday,,  Apkil  14th. 

The  Section  met  in  Eoom  59,  with  the  President,  Mr.  John 
.Dearness,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Physical  Director  of  the  Central  Y.M.C.A., 
Toronto,  read  a  paper  on  "The  EtLical  Value  of  Play."  This 
was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Struthers,  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  on  "  The  Open-Air  School."  Both 
papers  were  of  exceptional  interest  and  a  motion  of  appreciation 
of  both  contributions  was  passed,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  minutes. 

The  draft  of  the  new  regulations  governing  Medical  and  Dental 
Inspection  of  Schools  was  considered  by  the  Section  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  forward,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, the  suggestions  of  the  Section. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  by  Mr.  Dearness, 
seconded  by  Prof.  Knight,  and  by  Prof.  Knight,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Doherty,  respectively: 

"  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  respectfully  requested  to 
add  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  the  course  in  Biology  in  High 
Schools,  some  of  the  present  parts  of  the  course,  if  necessary,  being 
eliminated." 

"  That  a  special  annual  grant  be  suggested  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  all  Boards  of  School  Trustees  establishing  Medical 
and  Dental  Inspection  of  Schools." 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Hon.  President     -     -     -     Mr.  John  Dearness,  M.A. 

President Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy. 

Vice-President      -  **  -     -     Dr.  W.  H.  Doherty. 
Secretary-Treasurer  -    -    Mr.  Fred    Smith,  Central    Y.M. 

'C.A.,  Toronto. 
Director      -----     Mr.  Kirk. 
Councillors       -    -    -    -     Inspector  W.  F.  Chapman,  Dr.  A. 

P.  Knight,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts, 
;:        ,  ■.' .  Mr.  Might,  Dr.  Coleman,  Miss 

Hodgetts. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MANUAL  ARTS  SECTION. 

TUESDAY^  APRIL  14tH. 

President,  R.  F.  Fleming,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  adopted  as  read. 

The  President  in  his  address  dealt  generally  with  the  principles 
and  laws  governing  Art. 

Miss  F.  M.  King  addressed  the  section  on  Art  Appreciation 
and  showed  the  characteristic  interests  of  each  of  the  four  stages 
of  a  child's  development. 

WEDNESDAY,,   APRIL    15th. 

At  the  forenoon  session  Mr.  J.  T.  Power  introduced  the  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  Manual  Training  to  Industrial  Educatio]i. 
The  former  was  not  only  preparatory  to,  but  a  part  of  industrial 
education. 

Mr.  Oaleb  Medcalf's  treatment  of  the  subject,  "  The  Making, 
Firing  and  Glazing  of  Pottery,"  was  practical  and  exceedingly 
interesting. 

With  an  extensive  exhibit  of  pottery  from  the  Ottawa  Public 
Schools,  Mr.  Medcalf  described  in  detail  the  kinds  of  days  used, 
the  equipment  needed  and  the  processes  of  making  the  pottery. 

On  motion,  this  paper  was  requested  to  be  printed  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Association. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Perry,  B.A.,  in  his  address  on  Picture  Study  de- 
scribed the  kinds  of  pictures  suited  to  the  ages  and  development 
of  children.  Study  a  picture  as  you  would  a  literary  production. 
Tests  for  selecting  good  pictures  were  enumerated.  The  address 
was  illustrated  by  reprints  from  the  great  master  painters. 

Mrs.  Mayberry  advocated  more  thorough  training  of  teachers 
in  Art  to  secure  good  work  in  the  Public  Schools.  She  demon- 
strated her  method  of  teaching  proportion  in  drawing. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hofferd,  M.A.,  outlined  his  methods  of  teaching  the 
Art  work  of  the  High  School  Course  as  follows:  Lettering,  its 
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application,  geometric  (irawing ;  design,  and  drawing  from  nature. 
The  section  requested  the  publication  of  this  address  in  the 
minutes. 

The  section  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  exhibits  of  Art 
work  from  the  Toronto  Public  Schools  and  pottery  from  the  Ottawa 
Public  Schools. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected: 

Hon.  President — R.  F.  Fleming,  Ottawa.   ♦ 

President — J.  N.  Moifatt,  Toronto. 

Vice-President — J.  H.  Wilkinson,  Toronto. 

Sec.-Treas. — Edward  Faw,  135  Delaware  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Councillors. — JVIiss  F.  M.  King,  Miss  Mulveney,  A.  T.  New- 
lands,  E.  N.  Shortill. 

Edwaed   Faw^ 

Sec.-Treas. 


MINUTES   OF  THE   CONTINUATION  SECTION. 
Tuesday^  April  14th. 

The  Continuation  Section  met  in  Room  12,  and  after  the 
registration  of  members,  was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Jas.  M. 
Smith. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  on  motion  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Stewart  and  W.  E.  Jarrott 
were  adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart  and  seconded  by  Miss  B.  R.  Hull 
that  Messrs.  Theo.  Allan  and  W.  Butcher  be  Auditors,    Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Cameron  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  L. 
Bowden  that  Messrs.  W.  H.  Stewart  and  W.  E.  Jarrott  be  Press 
Representatives.     Carried. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Wise,  Vice-President,  was  elected  to  the  chair, 
and  she  called  for  the  President's  address  on  "  The  Teacher's 
Calling." 

Moved  by  Miss  Susan  O'Leary,  seconded  by  Miss  B.  R.  Hull, 
that  the  President's  address  be  inserted  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
O.  E.  A.    Carried. 
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Discussions  followed,  that  on  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
O.  E.  A.,  being  led  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  and  on  Supplementary 
Reading  by  Miss  Bessie  R.  Hull. 

Adjournment  moved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Butcher,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wm.  L.  Bowden.     Carried. 

Wednesday,  Apeil  15th. 

Meeting  opened  at  9.15  a.m. 

The  report  of  the  Conmaittee  on  Resolutions  for  1912,  presented 
by  Mr.  G.  K.  Mills,  B.A.,  showed  that  of  the  five  resolutions 
one  had  been  granted  by  the  Education  Department,  and  one  was 
now  unnecessary  under  the  changed  conditions. 

Moved  by  Mr.  T.  Cayley,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  that 
the  report  be  adopted.     Carried. 

Professor  McCready  gave  an  address  on  the  curriculum  in 
Agriculture,  the  report  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
volume,  and  the  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Weiderhammer, 
B.A. 

Dr.  Gordon  E.  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist,  gave  an  illus- 
trated address  on  the  house-fly. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Mills,  B.A., 
with  an  address  on  "  Schools  of  the  I^orthern  States  that  cor- 
respond to  our  Continuation  Schools."  A  copy  of  this  address 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Christopher  Summers,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Olarke,  that  a  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment petitioning  them  to  change  the  time-table  for  the  Depart- 
mental Midsummer  Examinations  so  tnat  the  Lower  School  and 
Middle  School  Examinations  be  made  to  run  concurrently  in  order 
to  (1)  lessen  the  expense  to  School  Boards,  especially  those  of 
Continuation  and  small  High  Schools,  (2)  give  a  week  or  two 
more  time  to  teaching  the  work  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Schools, 

(3)  satisfy  the  School  Boards  who  complain  of  loss  of  time  by 
the  removal  of  teachers  for  presiding  and  reading  papers,  and 

(4)  permit  the  holding  of  Departmental  Exams,  in  small  centres 
where  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  do  so.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  B.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Summers, 
that  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  amend  the  High 
School  Entrance  Act  so  that  principals  of  two  and  three  teacher 
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Continuation  Schools  should  be  members  of  the  High  School 
Entrance  Board  to  which  their  centre  is  attached.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Jarrott, 
that  Messrs.  W.  H.  Stewart  and  Jas.  M.  Smith  be  a  committee 
to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  showing  how  much  the  mini- 
mum salary  on  which  a  grant  is  paid  would  need  to  be  raised  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  nlaximum  as  specified  in  this  Section's 
resolution  of  last  year.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stewart,  that  Messrs.  Chris.  Summers  and  Geo.  A.  Clarke  be  a 
committee  to  press  these  resolutions  before  the  Department  and 
report  at  next  annual  meeting.    'Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  Ward  Butcher,  seconded  by  Miss  Bessie  R. 
Hull,  that  the  following  resolution  be  presented  to  the  Dept.  of 
Education :  "  Whereas  the  work  in  two-master  High  Schools  is 
not  different  from  that  of  Grade  B  Continuation  Schools,  be  it 
resolved  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  Education  that  teachers 
with  first  class  professional  certificates  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
principalship  of  two-master  High  Schools  after  they  have  had 
five  years'  successful  teaching  experience,  at  least  three  of  which 
have  been  spent  wholly  in  Secondary  Schools."  Carried. 

Thuesday^  April  IOth^  1914. 

The  session  opened  at  9.15  a.m. 

A  letter  from  Inspector  Hoag  was  read  regretting  his  absence 
as  he  had  to  attend  a  conference  of  Secondary  School  Inspectors 
at  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented,  showing  receipts  $51.09, 
expenditures  $42.89,  and  balance  $8.29. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bernath,  seconded  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Summers,  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  to  the  retiring  Secretary-Treasurer  for  his 
faithful  services.     Carried. 

The  Auditor's  report  was  presented  in  writing,  signed  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Butcher,  and  on  motion  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Cameron  and  W. 
H.  Stewart  was  adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bernath,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron, 
that  the  addresses  of  Professor  McCready,  Inspector  Mills,  and 
Dr.  Hewitt  be  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  0.  E.  A. 
Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Cayley, 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart  be  President  for  1915.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Harvey, 
that  Miss  Susan  O'Leary  be  Vice-President.    Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cameron,  that  Mr,  Christopher  Summers  be  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Carried., 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Cayley, 
that  Mr.  J.  P.  Hoag,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools,  be  Hon. 
President  for  1914.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  T.  Cayley,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bernath,  that 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron,  Miss  Ruple  Taite,  Mr.  W.  E.  Jarrott,  Miss 
Annie  J.  Stewart,  Miss  Inez  Stafford  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Butcher  be 
Councillors  for  1915.     Carried. 

Discussions  followed,  that  on  Laboratory  Work  being  led  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Cayley  and  participated  in  by  nearly  all  the  teachers 
present,  that  on  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Pickering,  and  Plans  for  ISText  Year  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  SECTION. 
Wednesday^  April  15th. 

The  meeting  was  opened  in  Room  18  at  3.45  p.m.  In  the 
absence  of  Professor  J.  G.  Hume,  on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific,  Prin- 
cipal Alexander  McQueen  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  presented  the  business  and  financial 
report,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  attendance  over-crowding  the  room,  the  meeting  was  at  this 
stage  adjourned  to  the  Library. 

A  short  paper  from  Sir  William  Ramsay,  communicated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Spelling  Society  was  read.  It  compared 
the  writer's  experience  in  learning  the  spelling  of  Grerman  with 
that  of  the  English-speaking  child  in  learning  to  spell  English. 

Mr.  John  Dearness  read  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  the  Move- 
ment for  the  Reform  of  Spelling.  It  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  be  printed. 
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Principal  W.  F.  Moore,  Dundas,  gave  an  address  on  the 
Present  Status  of  Spelling  in  Relation  to  True  Education.  He 
moved,  seconded  by  Prof.  D.  E,.  Keys,  that  at  the  Entrance 
Examination  one  mark  shoud  be  deducted  instead  of  two  for  each 
misspelling  on  the  spelling  paper.  The  motion  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  Strang,  Messrs.  W.  Houston,  J,  E.  Tom,  J.  C.  Brown  and 
others,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Metford  spoke  of  the  present  spelling  as  a  handicap 
to  missionary  effort  among  adult  foreners.  Fonetic  spelling 
would  assist — the  speech  as  well  as  facilitate  reading  among 
such  people. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Houston,  seconded  by  Prof.  Keys,  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Strang,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Moore,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  mover  and  seconder,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
be  appointed  with  instructions  to  draw  up  a  list  of  reformed 
spellings  and  take  steps  with  a  view  to  securing  their  adoption  in 
popular  publications.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Flower — the  Executive  of  the  O.  E.  A. 
be  requested  to  use  in  the  publication  of  the  minutes  the  " — or  " 
instead  of  " — our  "  spellings  and  at  least  six  of  the  original  sim- 
plifications used  in  all  the  official  publications  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  words  selected  were  tho,  altho,  thoro,  thoroly,  program, 
catalog.     Carried. 

Election  of  officers: 

President William  Houston,  M.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     John  Dearness,  M.A. 
•     Corresponding  Secretary     Alexander  McQueen. 

Councillors     *-     -     -     -     Professor  D.  R.  Keys,  M.A.,  Mr. 

Robert  Alexander,  Mr.  William 
•    F.  Moore,  Dr.  L.  E.  Horning, 

Mr.    J.    S.    Lane,    B.A.,    Mr. 

William  Scott,  B.A.,  Dr.  D.  A. 

Maxwell,  Mr.  W.  M.  Metford. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  M.A. 


FINANCIAL     STATEMENT 

OF   THE 

Ontario  Educational  Association, 

1913-1914. 


Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  Statement   $301  88 

Membership    Fees 491  25 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings  and  ProgranMic    173  00 

Annual  Grant,  Ontario  Government   1,200  00 


$2,166  13 

Payments. 

Sundry  Expenses  of  Convention  $56  50 

Printing  Programmes,  Circulars,  etc 407  49 

Posting,   Mailing   Express    73  48 

Secretary  of  Departments    60  00 

General  Secretary,  Salary 200  00 

Assistant 10  00 

Treasurer 50  00 

Transcript  of  Evening  Meetings   48  50 

Railway  Fare,  Executive  Committee 61  50 

Commission   on   Advertisements 48  75 

Printing  and  Binding  Proceedings 700  36 

Special  Grant  to  Trustees  Department 50  00 

Balance  on  hand 399  55 


$2,166  13 

....  W.  J.  Hendet, 

Treasurer. 
R.  WnxsoN  DoAN, 

General  Secretary. 

We,  the  undersigned  auditors,  have  examined  the  books,  ledger,  etc., 
and  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  as  submitted  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Hendry,  Treasurer,  and  find  them  correct  in  every  iparticular. 

The  balance  on  hand  is  $399.55. 

The  summary  of  receiipts  and  expenditures  is  submitted  herewith. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Dearness, 

D.    YOTTNG, 

Auditors. 
Received  and  adopted,  April  15tlh,  1914. 
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DR.  COLQUHOUN' S  ADDRESS. 

The  Minister  of  Education  is  unable  to  leave  the  Legislature 
this  evening  and  to  perform  for  himself  the  pleasant  duty  of  wel- 
coming you  in  annual  Convention.  Although  this  duty  has 
devolved  upon  his  Deputy,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  welcome 
is  none  the  less  cordial  and  sincere. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  your  Association  is  considered  by  the 
Department  to  be  of  great  value,  since  it  brings  together  on  com- 
mon ground  the  experienced  teachers  of  the  Province  and  the 
representatives  of  the  trustees.  This  meeting  affords  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  educational  questions  on  their  merits,  and 
detached  from  all  other  considerations.  The  satisfactory  attend- 
ance which  you  secure  year  after  year  is  due  in  part,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  the  fact  that  you  keep  educational  interests  separate 
from  municipal,  political  or  other  issues  which  can  be  more 
effectively  dealt  with  in  the  arenas  reserved  for  them.  The  wis- 
dom which  your  Committee  has  shown  in  this  respect  in  avoiding 
the  snare  of  current  controversies  or  agitations  only  remotely  con- 
nected with  education  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Association  upon  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Province. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Committee  which  has  provided 
this  extremely  interesting  programme  has  set  aside  a  strenuous 
work  for  the  teachers  in  the  middle  of  their  holidays.  On  one 
occasion  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  you  omit  the  Friday 
evening  meeting  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  again  of  sug- 
gesting that  in  future  years  you  concentrate  more  upon  the  day 
meetings  and  perhaps  leave  the  members  of  the  Association  free 
to  occupy  themselves  otherwise  in  the  evenings. 
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The  relations  which  have  existed  during  the  past  nine  years 
between  the  Association  and  the  Minister  of  Education  are,  I 
think,  creditable  to  both.  Neither  has  sought  to  shift  respon- 
sibility for  taking  action  upon  the  other  and  neither  has  been 
hampered  by  the  existence  of  the  other.  If  there  has  been  co- 
operation between  them — and  on  important  occasions  I  am  glad 
to  know  there  has  been — the  objects  which  have  been  secured  pro- 
claim the  chief  purpose  to  have  been  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  Province.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  of  necessity  a 
party  politician.  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  intervention 
of  politics  into  our  educational  affairs  has  been  kept  at  the  mini- 
mum. This  is  not  a  perfect  world,  and  probably  no  administra- 
tion of  education  will  ever  be  perfect,  but  there  exists  a  general 
feeling  that  the  desires  and  intentions  of  Sir  James  Whitney  in 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  are  absolutely  honest  and  that 
this  has  been  the  animating  impulse  of  the  Department.  And  I 
am  glad  to  think  also  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Premier  seems  to  be  steadily  recovering  his  health  after 
a  serious  illness. 

It  can  be  said  at  least  of  the  policy  of  the  Province  that  it  has 
kept  steadily  in  the  forefront  of  the  educational  programme  the 
status  and  the  interests  of  the  teaching  body.  The  aim  has  not 
only  been  to  provide  adequate  professional  training  for  teachers, 
but  there  has  been  an  effort,  not  wholly  unsuccessful,  to  improve 
their  financial  position.  If  the  fruits  of  this  policy  have  not 
attained  everything  hoped  for  at  the  outset,  the  only  course  for 
the  Minister  to  pursue  is  to  continue  every  practical  effort  to 
promote  both  the  intellectual  and  material  interests  of  the  teach- 
ing body.  We  must  not  stand  still.  Already  some  proofs  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going  have  been  given,  and  I  think  we 
can  fairly  encourage  the  Minister  of  Education  to  continue  those 
efforts.  We  are  nearer  to-day  than  we  have  ever  been  to  supply- 
ing a  l^ally  qualified  teacher  for  every  school.  This  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  appears  to  be.  There  still  continues  the  westward  drain. 
There  still  continue  the  attractive  openings  in  other  occupations 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  Ontario,  and  there  are  the  increased 
number  of  schools  both  in  New  and  Old  Ontario  calling  for  a 
larger  supply  of  teachers.  But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  there 
are  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  12,000  certificated  teachers 
in  the  Province,  and,  in  round  numbers,  there  are  scarcely  more 
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than  750  who  have  temporary  certificates.  The  professional  . 
training  schools,  never  so  efficient  as  they  are  to-day,  are  well 
attended.  This  is  an  effective  reply  to  those  who  complain  that 
there  is  too  much  professional  training  and  specialization.  We 
cannot  go  back  in  this  respect.  The  day  has  long  since  gone  by 
when  a  lad  or  a  young  girl  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
and  a  desire  to  teach  is  good  enough  for  the  average  school.  I 
believe  that  any  step  in  the  direction  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
professional  qualifications  would  be  a  mistaken  step  and  would 
be  an  attempt  to  move  back  the  hands  on  the  face  of  the  clock. 

The  Minister's  intention  was  to  have  said  something  to  you  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  superannuation.  And  when  I  asked 
him  what  he  desired  to  say  upon  that  question  this  year  I  took  a 
note  of  his  exact  words,  which  I  propose  to  read  to  you : 

"  I  have  consulted  my  colleagues  and  we  have  definitely  decided 
to  offer  a  measure  dealing  with  the  superannuation  of  teachers 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  This  measure  will  neces- 
sarily be  affected  by  three  considerations.  First,  a  certain  amount 
of  public  indifference  on  the  subject.  Second,  hostility  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  teaching  profession  itself.  Thirdly,  the 
existence  on  the  statute  book  of  the  old  fund.  Subject  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  these  conditions  we  shall  try  to  frame  a 
measure  just  to  the  teachers  and  acceptable  to  the  public,  and 
any  legislation  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  receive  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  great  majority  of  the  parties  affected." 

It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  if  I 
were  to  add  anything  to  the  official  statement  which  I  have  read, 
but  so  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned  I  regard  that  as  a  bind- 
ing promise  which  must  be  fulfilled  and  I  augur  the  best  results 
from  it.  I  hope  the  Superannuation  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, with  which  I  have  had  a  good  many  meetings,  will  be 
continued  and  that  it  will  not  cease  its  labours  until  we  have  this 
law  upon  the  Statute  Book. 

The  Minister  has  also  asked  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
proposed  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Doan  has  just  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Orde  Marshall.  The 
Minister  feels  that  he  can  with  confidence  invite  your  countenance 
and  support  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  convention.  While  the 
date  of  the  Conference  is  not  definitely  settled,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  date  given  in  that  letter  will  probably  be  the  one. 
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viz.,  some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1916.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  holiday  season  diifers  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
some  communication  must  take  place  before  a  date  suitable  to  all 
can  be  fixed  upon,  since  time  is  needed  to  gather  a  representative 
body  of  educationists  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Minister 
is  very  anxious  also  that  there  shall  be  a  good  attendance  of  Cana- 
dian teachers,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that 
you  have  already  appointed  a  'Committee  to  deal  with  the  matter 
on  behalf  of  your  Association.  This  Committee  will  be  able  to 
take  up  the  work  in  common  with  the  General  Committee  or  with 
such  committee  as  may  be  named"  representing  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

^ow,  sir,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  remarks  which  the 
Minister  charged  me  to  make,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  wish- 
ing you  a  successful  gathering  and  in  extending  to  you  the  wel- 
come which  he  had  intended  to  give.  The  welcome  includes  not 
only  yourself,  Mr.  President,  in  the  worthy  position  which  you 
hold  in  this  Association,  but  also  your  distinguished  guests.  Pro- 
fessor Findlay  and  Dr.  Cope. 
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A  SIMPLIFIED  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME. 

By  C.  a.  Maybeery,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  to-night,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  be 
found  nothing  new,  nothing  startling.  There  will  he  rather  the 
recitation  of  an  old  story,  which  has  been  often  told  in  this  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  few  years,  and  which  I  make  no  apology^ 
for  introducing  at  this  time ;  for,  if  it  is  true  that  in  every  System 
of  Education,  the  first  consideration  is  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  the  second  consideration,  at  least,  especially  in  a  highly 
organized  and  centralized  system  like  ours,  is  the  workableness  of 
the  programme  whose  purpose  it  is  to  guide  and  direct  the  teacher.  • 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  then,  is  the  justification  for  its 
selection.  Further,  in  what  follows  there  is  no  censure  for  any 
man  or  any  institution.  I  am  giving  a  frank  statement  of  the 
question  as  it  appears  to  me,  fully  admitting  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  oppose  the  views  I  offer  and  the  changes  I 
propose. 

There  is  a  deep-seated  idea  in  this  Province  tha\>  all  our  school 
programmes  are  overloaded.  To  members  of  this  Association  who 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  recent  years,  it  has  been  evident  that, 
the  teachers  are  practically  of  one  mind  on  this  subject  The 
teachers  of  both  primary  and  secondary  schools  have  repeatedly 
passed  resolutions  which  have  shown  that,  in  their  opinion,  over- 
crowded programmes  have  been  detrimental  to  efficient  work  in  the 
schools.  ]Not  only  have  the  teachers  raised  their  voice  against  this 
overloading  of  the  course,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  has 
shown  its  disapproval.  There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  the  work 
done  in  our  schools  lacks  that  thoroughness  which  the  people 
think  it  should  possess,  and  while  we  may  resent  any  imputation 
of  unsatisfactory  results,  many  of  us  are  convinced  that  it  is  im- 
possible under  prevailing  conditions  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work 
for  the  pupils  in  our  classes. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  educational 
courses  to  their  present  proportions  are  not  hard  to  discover.  The 
increase  in  the  sum  of  man's  knowledge  during  the  past  fifty  years 
is  the  most  astounding  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  race;  in 
all  departments  of  life  experts  have  been  reaching  out  in  every 
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direction  until  to-day  the  mere  schoolboy  knows  more  facts  about 
nature  and  science  than  the  educated  man  of  a  century  ago.  I^at- 
urally  the  school  programme  has  been  extended;  new  subjects 
and  iievf  matter  have  been  added.  The  argument  has  been  freely 
used  that  our  schools  are  the  great  means  of  spreading  knowledge 
— that  if  the  pupil  leaves  school  without  acquaintance  with  a  great 
mass  of  facts  of  many  subjects,  it  will  be  a  disaster  that  can  never 
subsequently  be  remedied.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
plausible  line  of  reasoning.  It  ignores  the  fact,  however,  that 
human  powers  are  limited,  that  the  most  that  can  be  done  by  the 
average  child  or  youth  under  the  distracting  influence  of  many 
subjects,  produces  but  a  sorry  result — a  jumbling  of  facts,  a 
slipshod  method  of  doing  everything,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  loose  habit 
of  thinking,  which,  unless  corrected  later  on,  must  prove  fatal  to 
any  great  success  in  life. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  if  the  programme  is  overcrowded  the 
fault  is  largely  due  to  the  teachers  themselves.  We  have  all  urged 
the  importance  of  our  own  subjects,  overestimating  the  value  of 
our  particular  branch,  with  too  little  thought  of  the  effect  on  the 
programme  as  a  whole.  The  sectional  nature  of  this  Association  has 
intensified  the  pressure  of  special  subjects;  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  curriculum  has  been  too  much  overloaded  and  undue  im- 
portance given  to  the  matters  of  minor  value.  A  striking  example 
of  what  has  been  done  in  many  departments  is  the  case  of  history, 
which  has  been  of  late  years  unreasonably  emphasized  in  some 
quarters ;  in  the  University  Honour  Examination  its  examination 
value  is  two  hundred  marks,  while  the  departments  of  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  etc.,  are  valued  at  twelve  hundred  marks ;  this 
ratio  seems  to  be  reasonable  one;  on  tbe  ISTormal  Entrance  Ex- 
amination, History  is  equal  in  value  to  all  the  Mathematics 
required,  or  all  the  Science  required,  ov  all  tht  Language  Study 
required. 

What  is  needed,  as  appears  to  me,  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
entire  programme  with  the  main  consideration  kept  constantly 
in  the  foreground.  And  Vhat  is  the  main  consideration  in 
.  framing  a  programme  ?  There  cannot  possibly  be  but  one  answer 
to  this  ;  it  is  the  effect  which  it  will  have  on  the  pupils  who  are 
to  be  influenced  by  it. 
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The  matter  of  the  curriculum  resolves  itself  in  the  old  question 
of  th0  multum  or  the  multa;  in  other  words,  of  intensive  or  ex- 
tensive studies,  of  mental  training,  or  a  disordered  assemblage  of 
the  mind.  The  advocates  of  the  broad  and  ambitious  programme 
tell  us  that  some  things  are  to  be  studied  intensively^  thus  se- 
curing for  the  student  that  training  of  the  mind'  which  is  no 
doubt  a  necessary  part  of  education ;  that  others  are  to  be  studied 
extensively,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  Nature,  Science,  History,  etc.  If  this  happy  resiilt 
can  be  realized,  if  it  is  possible  for  the  average  youth  to  acquire 
the  training  which  gives  a  real  power  of  application  and  at  the 
same  time  get  a  useful  knowledge  of  everything  tliat  is  provided 
for  him  in  our  curricula,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  solution 
of  the  question  would  be  an  easy  one;  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
common  experience  that  the  too  extensive  programme  defeats 
itself  in  not  allowing  time  for  intensive  thinking  and  in  giving 
the  student  a  great  massi  of  information  without  insight. 

There  are  certain  things  which,  we  will  all  agree,  are  all- 
important  in  the  training  of  the  young.  Of  these  requisites  I 
place  first  the  formation  of  habit.  Our  very  dharact-ers  are  the 
result  of  the  habits  we  have  formed.  Accuracy  and  inaccuracy 
are  habits ;  industry  and  idleness,  efficiency  and  inefficiency  cheer- 
fulness and  grouchness,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  long  run,  belong 
to  this  category.  Success  and  all  the  satisfaction  we  get  in  life 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  our  habits.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  question  that  accuracy,  thoroughness,  power  of  application, 
cannot  be  acquired  unless  a  considerable  time  is  allowed  for  the 
cultivation  of  these  habits.  It  is  fatal  to  have  a  multitude 
of  subjects  toward  which  the  mind  must  be  directed.  Concen- 
tration of  the  mind  cannot  be  acquired  where  the  student  is 
forced  from  one  thing  to  another  with  little  time  for  each. 
Power  of  concentration  does  not  come  in  the  training  a  pupil 
receives  under  a  ten-lesson  programme  each  day.  A  dissipation 
of  mental  energy  over  too  wide  a  course  cannot  but  lead  to  habits 
of  uncertainty  and  superficiality. 

The  Principal  of  a  I^ew  York  High  School  sent  out  fifty 
letters  to  the  Principals  of  fifty  different  High  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  asking  a  reply  to  the  following  question:  What 
do  you  conceive  to  be  the  proper  purpose  of  the  High  School  ?" 
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In  five  cases  no  answer  was  given.     The  following  answers  were 
received: — 

6,  To  fit  for  college; 

7,  To  earn  a  living ; 
18,  To  fit  for  life ; 

2,  To  the  development  of  mind  and  hand; 

3,  Moral  and  ethical  development ; 
3,  Train  many  powers  as  possible ; 
1,  Culture; 

3,  Efficiency; 

1,  Power  to  work; 

3,  Power  to  think ; 
These  answers,  at  first  sight,  would  indicate  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  High  School.  I  have  given 
these  replies  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  my  own  answer  to 
the  question:  The  purpose  of  the  High  School  is  to  develop  the 
work  habit.  I  know  that  many  will  register  a  protest  against 
this  statement,  nevertheless  I  take  my  stand  thereon.  I  have  read 
much  educational  literature  and  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the 
absence  from  tihe  pedagogical  mind  of  what  to  me  is  such  an 
essential  feature  in  the  training  of  young  people.  Success  in 
life  depends  upon  successful  work;  it  matters  not  what  direction 
a  man  seeks  advancement,  the  watchword  is  work,  work,  work; 
there  is  no  satisfaction  in  life  so  great  as  that  which  comes  from 
successful  effort.  School  is  not  a  preparation  for  life,  school  is 
life ;  and  my  duty  is  not  to  worry  about  preparing  a  boy  for  what 
he  may  be  doing  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  but  to  concern  myself 
with  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing  now.  If  he  stands  up  and 
squarely  faces  his  work  and  shirks  not,  I  know  that  I  have  little 
reason  to  be  anxious  about  his  future. 

The  habit  of  concentration  should  begin  in  earnest  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  and  is  without  doubt  hampered  by  a  course 
of  study  "vv^hich  too  frequently  directs  the  mind  hither  and 
thither.  The  effect  of  the  work  habit  on  moral  character  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  From  the  experiience  of  history,  civili- 
zation and  the  increase  of  wealth  appear  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
work  habit  and  seem  to  foster  idleness  in  both  rich  and  poor, 
l)ut  much  cai^  be  done  in  the  school  to  counteract  this  tendency, 
and  this  aspect'  of  the  case  is  surely  worthy  of  seribus  consider- 
ation. 
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The  Relation  of  the  University  and  Normal  School  to  Primary 
and  Secondary  School. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity Matriculation  and  the  l^ormal  Entrance  Examinations  on 
the  teaching  and  all  the  courses  of  the  High  School;  of  the  too 
great  attention  paid  in  the  Public  School  to  the  requirements  of 
High  School  Entrance.  The  influence  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  is,  indeed,  enormous.  The  stimulating  effect  of  these 
institutions  affords  a  motive  compared  with  which  all  other  mo 
tives  are  trifling.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  in  that  one  thing  is  education.  We  sometimes  hear 
complaints  of  the  lack  of  public  interest  in  Education,  of  the  in- 
suflficiency  of  financial  support.  There  is  little  ground  for  such 
complaint.  I  can  think  of  no  institution  that  is  so  sure  of  the 
support  of  people,  none  to  which  public  funds  are  so  ungrudgingly 
given,  as  the  cause  of  educating  the  children  and  youth  of  this 
country. 

The  reason,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  our  people  believe  in  Edu- 
cation. As  soon  as  a  child  enters  Public  School  the  parents  begin 
to  think  of  the  High  School ;  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  the  High  S(  hool 
the  tower  of  the  University  looms  up  in  the  hazy  future.  The 
boy  in  the  town,  the  city  and  on  the  farm,  on  the  borders  of  civili- 
zation, has  an  eye  directed  towards  higher  education.  He  sees  in 
his  Geography  the  picture  of  the  University;  his  teachers  tell 
him  that  the.  road  is  open  to  him  if  he  has  but  the  pluck  to  travel 
it;  his  parents  heartily  co-operate  and  encourage  him.  Themis- 
tocles  said  that  the  trophy  erected  to  Miltiades  at  Marathon  would 
not  let  him  sleep.  There  are  few  ambitious  minds  among  the 
young  who  do  not  feel  the  spur  that  urges  to  higher  education.  In 
fact  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  University  influ- 
ence on  our  whole  educational  system., 

I  speak  somewhat  at  length  on  this  point,  because  I  believe  that 
this  great  influence  of  the  University  and  of  professional  examin- 
ations should  not  be  at  variance  with  the  best  course  of  High 
Scfhool  training  that  can  be  devised  for  the  great  body  of  High 
School  students,  viz.,  those  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  High  School 
course.  Of  the  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  High 
School,  probably  one-tenth  reach  the  University,  the  Professional 
Sdhool,  the  Normal  School  or  the  Eaculty  of  Education.     What 
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should  be  considered  more  than  heretofore  in  determining  the  High 
School  course  should  be  the  interest  of  the  average  student.  While 
of  the  attendance  in  the  secondary  schools  at  the  present  time,  the 
number  of  students  who  will  reach  the  University  or  the  Profes- 
sional School  is  as  one  to  ten,  it  is  quite  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  these  institutions,  compared  with  all  other 
influences  in  determining  the  courses  and  the  teaching  for  the 
whole  body  of  secondary  school  students,  is  as  ten  to  one. 

!Nk)t  ■  only  is  this  the  case,  but,  to  intensify  the  matter  and 
■complicate  the  course,  the  examinations  for  the  University  and 
teachers  are  differentiated.  This  condition  of  things  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  High  School  cannot,  I  believe,  be  defended.  What 
should  be  the  main  concern  is  the  general  course— the  interest  of 
thei  average  student.  We  have,  indeed,  a  general  course,  but  on 
paper  only ;  in  reality  there  is  no  such  course,  because  the  general 
■course  is  the  road  that  leads  to  nowhere,  and  in  this  so-called  prac- 
tical age,  a  course  that  leads  to  a  definite  end,  to  a  certificate,  is 
the  one  selected  by  the  student — and  wisely  so.  The  solution  is 
this  that  the  general  course  should  lead  to  the  same  definite  re- 
sult. We  like  to  talk  about  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  exam- 
inations are  decried  as  unworthy  of  an  educational  ideal,  but  that 
they  are  a  gTeat  stimulus  and  lead  to  much  useful  effort  and  train- 
ing by  putting  before  the  mind  of  youth  a  definite  object,  is  beyond 
all  doubt. 

The  remedy  for  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  make  the  general  course 
lead  both  to  University  Matriculation  and  Teachers'  Examinations 
—these  two  examinations  being  unified — or  a  better  way  to  express 
the  idea  would  be  this:  The  University  and  the  Normal  School 
«hall  accept  the  student  who  has  finished  the  General  Course  of 
the  High  School  successfully. 

The  major  subjects  of  a  High  School  programme  or  the  sub- 
jects of  the  General  Course. 

I  desire  to  take  a  stand  firmly  as  an  advocate  of  Science  to 
give  even  an  increased  impulse  to  the  study  of  genuine  science  in 
our  schools.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
work  in  this  department  has  on  the  whole  been  somewhat  of  a 
•disappointment — it  has  not  accomplished  all  we  expected  it  to 
accomplish.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to  our  curri- 
culum, and  its  admission  has  grudgingly  been  recognized  by  the 
champions  of  the  old  and  long-established  courses.     Its  appear- 
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ance  certainly  complicated  a  timetable  that  was  already  filled 
to  the  full,  and  it  has  suffered  along  with  other  subjects  the  evil 
effect  of  an  overcrowded  programme;  but  this  is  not  the  worst 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  it;  there  has  been  introduced  and 
pushed  beyond  limit  a  pseudo-science  that  has  been  detrimental 
to  the  whole  subject.  It  is  true  the  old  name  of  Nature  Study  is 
no  longer  the  sole  passport  to  educational  responsibility,  but  the 
substance — antiqua  religio — the  old  superstition  is  still  too  largely 
with  us;  endless  collections,  interminable  notes,  form  one  of  the 
least  useful  and  dreariest  part  of  the  school  course  both  for  pupils 
and  for  teachers.  There  is  too  wide  a  field  in  the  real  science  of 
to-day  to  allow  so  great  a  dissipation  of  energy  and  time  on  matters 
of  doubtful  utility. 

The  Value  of  the  Study  of  Languages. 

The  consideration  of  the  study  of  language  isi  of  vital  import- 
ance in  determining  the  courses  of  the  Secondary  School.  The 
time  and  effort  now  spent  in  this  department  are  great,  including 
history.  I  have  calculated  that  in  our  school  of  twelve  teachers, 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  time  and  energy  of  the  staff 
is  expended  on  language  teaching.  Can  this  immense  outlay 
be  defended  ?  Under  conditions  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  our 
pupils  will  never  become  more  than  indifferent  students  of  foreign 
languages,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believe  a  serious  mistake 
is  being  made  in  placing  too  great  an  emphasis  on  these  courses. 
Kot  only  is  the  study  of  our  own  language  stressed  to  the  limit 
by  the  importance  attached  to  Literature,  Reading,  a  wide  range 
of  work  in  Composition  both  written  and  oral.  Supplementary 
Reading  and  Grammar,  but  other  languages  are  too  much  en- 
couraged and  demanded  from  the  average  candidate. 

A  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  education,  and  the 
brilliant  results  of  a  continued  and  thorough  course  in  Classics 
or  Modems,  can  have  only  the  highest  opinion  of  such  courses, 
any  attempt  to  discourage  the  high  scholarship  and  mental  training 
such  studies  afford,  would  not  be  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  any 
educational  authorities ;  but  the  pursuit  of  a  foreign  language  for 
only  a  year  or  two,  or  even  to  pass  matriculation,  is  another 
matter;  it  is  but  a  beginning,  a  work  carried  on  with  much  ex- 
pense of  time   and  effort,   and  it  ends  before  real  benefit  has 
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accrued.  There  are  hundreds — naj  thousands — of  High  School 
students  engaged  in  such  studies,  devoting  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  thereto,  whose  knowledge  of  these  subjects  will  never 
be  more  than  of  an  elementary  character.  It  is  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable if  the  training  received  by  such  students  is  an  adequate 
reward  for  the  labour  spent,  and  we  know  that  the  practical  re- 
sults in  the  ordinary  case  are  nil. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  move  to  discourage  the  widespread 
study  of  these  languages  and  to  encourage  in  a  similar  number  of 
students  the  thorough  study  of  the  Classics  or  Moderns.  If  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  were  expected,  and  the  work  in  the 
languages  confined  to  those  who  are  taking  these  special  courses, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  all  round;  such  candidates  would  re- 
ceive in  the  High  Schools  a  thorough  training  and  would  be 
ready  for  a  good  course  in  the  University,  while  those  who  now 
acquire  only  a  doubtful  knowledge  would  be  enabled  to  use  their 
time  in  some  other  department  selected  by  them.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  the  present  condition  can  continue ;  the  study  of 
Greek  has  already  passed  away  except  for  the  Classical  specialist ; 
and  modern  languages,  I  believe,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  candidate 
in  the  High  iSchool  is  concerned,  must  meet  a  similar  fate.  The 
position  of  Latin  is  anomalous.  If  its  retention  can  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  its  value  as  a  training  for  language  it 
should  be  retained"  in  its  present  position ;  if  not,  its  doom  seems 
fixed.  Its  present  standing  as  a  bonus  subject  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  for  which  I  can  find  no  place  in  an  Educational 
System.  A  bonus  is  the  support  of  the  lame  duck,  and  debases 
an  Educational  standard;  a  vigorous  system  should  require  no 
such  crutch- — not  even  a  religious  bonus. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  departments  of  Langiiage  Study 
and  Science,  between  which  there  has  been  more  or  less  rivalry 
since  Science  came  into  the  field  and  forced  the  older  courses  some- 
what into  the  background.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  other  great  branch  which  always  has  held  and  always 
must  hold  such  a  commanding  position  in  any  organized  system 
of  education — I  mean  Mathematics.  Fortunately  this  branch  needs 
no  defence;  since  the  dawn  of  history  it  has  held  the  foremost 
place  among  thinkers.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  more  valuable 
from  any  standpoint  to  a  greater  number  of  students  of  any 
grade  than  any  subject  that  could  be  substituted  for  it.    The  study 
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of  Mathematics  accustoms  the  mind  to  form  long  trains  of  thought, 
methodically  connected  and  sustained  by  the  final  certainty  of  the 
result.  It  has  further  the  advantage,  on  purely  moral  grounds, 
of  inspiring  an  absolute  respect  for  truths.  I  cannot  but  express 
the  conviction  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  training,  it 
was  a  disaster  when  Arithmetic  (and  I  may  add  Grammar)  were 
removed  from  the  Middle  School  course. 


The  Programme  Itself. 

The  main  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  programme 
hitherto  have  sought  relief  from  what  has  been  considered  an 
excessive  amount  of  work  required.  There  has  been  a  mild  pro- 
test against  the  idealized  programme  that  looks  so  fair  on  paper 
and  fits  the  mouth  so  well;  whose  perfection  is  thus  described  by 
an  enthusiastic  American  educationist:  "We  have  multiplied  our 
subjects,  extended  the  range  of  our  subject-matter;  enriched 
and  enriched;  introduced  arts  and  crafts,  games,  plays,  occupa- 
tions, and  industries,  conjprehensive  schemes  for  training  the  body, 
head,  hand  and  heart.  We  have  democratized,  socialized,  kinder- 
gartenized,  vitalized,  motivized,  pychologized  our  curriculum.'' 
In  suggesting  a  reconsideration  of  the  course,  iliis  is  the  great  end 
to  be  aimed  at — a  course  which  can  be  covered  in  such  a  way  that 
the  students  may  acquire  the  prime  object  of  all  education,  viz., 
mental  power,  habit-s  of  industry,  sustained  effort,  thoroughness, 
abilitv  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  sham,  an  acquaintance 
with  general  principles  rather  than  information  without  insight. 
This  will  require,  not  a  trifling  reduction  here  or  there,  but  a  gen- 
3rous  pruning  of  the  Tree  of  Human  Knowledge.  A  good  many 
branches  will  have  to  be  lopped  off,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss. 

In  arranging  this  High  School  programme  the  following  prin- 
ciples have  been  kept  in  view: 

(1)  The  elimination  in  toto  from  the  High  School  course  of 
formal  teaching  in  purely  Public  School  subjects.  There  has  been 
I  divided  responsibility  heretofore  between  the  secondary  and  prim- 
jry  schools  in  regard  to  certain  elementary  subjects:  it  has  been 
ietrimental  to  both;  it  has  excused  definiteness  and  thoroughness 
Ti  the  Public  School  on  the  ground  that  the  High  School  could 
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remedy  the  defect;  and  it  complicated  the  High  School  course, 
which  was  already  too  heavily  burdened. 

(2)  The  interest  of  the  great  body  of  High  School  students 
should  be  paramount — not  the  interest  of  one  in  ten. 

(3)  The  course  should  be  such  that  at  whatever  stage  the  pupil 
leaves  school,  he  shall  have  had  the  most  effective  training  during 
the  time  of  his  attendance. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  course,  successfully  completed,  he  shall 
be  prepared  for  University  Entrance  or  a  ProJ^essional  School  of 
any  kind. 

Under  the  first  head  we  would  eliminate  the  classes  in  Readings 
Writing,  Spelling  and  Geography. 

The  subjects  of  the  general  course  would  embrace,  as  I  have 
indicated,  English,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  There  is  one  other 
subject  which  has  strong  claims  for  recognition  in  this  list.  The 
vitality  of  Latin  as  a  school  study  is  remarkable ;  it  holds  a  unique 
place  in  all  educational  systems.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  as  a 
training  in  the  principles  of  language  it  is  the  best  known  instru- 
ment. Practically  all  colleges  require  it  as  an  entrance  subject; 
our  own  Education  Department  has  recognized  its  importance  by 
giving  it  the  usual  distinction  of  a  bonus  subject  for  Teachers^ 
Examination.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
possesses  the  value  usually  accorded  it  as  a  training  in  language^ 
the  teacher  above  all  others  should  have  that  training.  Personally,, 
of  course,  I  should  favour  its  retention  on  the  course  for  both  the 
University  and  Professional  examinations;  but  I  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  with  younger  and  wiser  heads. 

Examination^. 

The  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  University  and  the  Department 
of  Education  in  unifying  their  entrance  examinations  has  been 
proven  beyond  any  doubt.  The  examination  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  during  recent  years,  notwithstanding  minor 
mistakes,  have  been  the  best  conducted,  most  reliable  and  most 
satisfactory  examinations  ever  held  in  the  Province.  It  is  difficult,, 
however,  to  see  why  there  should  be  two  sets  of  papers  and  two  sets 
of  examiners.  The  question  of  the  superior  excellence  of  either 
set  of  papers  is  trivial.     Each  has  shown  mistakes  of  judgment. 
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If  there  is  any  special  virtue  on  either  side,  they  should  both  he 
united  and  all  the  virtue  show  in  the  one  paper.  The  complete 
unifying  of  these  examinations  would  remove  what  has  been 
hitherto  a  decided  disadvantage  to  many  students  by  giving  the 
High  School  graduate  the  double  certificate ;  while  the  present  sys- 
tem debars  many  who  subsequently  desire  to  enter  the  University 
or  teaching  from  doing  so. 

I  have  given  what  seems  to  me  the  main  points  of  what  might 
be  a  reconstructed  programme.  Any  further  details  would  be  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  and  not  be  further  discussed  here. 

I  have  tried  to  consider  the  whole  case  from  the  standpoint 
of  ihe  training  of  our  young  people.  If  these  ideas  of  education 
as  a  permanent  possession  are  correct,  they  will  prevail;  if  not, 
they  will  not  prevail.  Only  when  we  are  agreed  that  education 
does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  facts  that  people  absorb,  but 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  mind,  shall  we  have  a  change ;  when  edu- 
cationists recognize  that  culture  is  not  a  sort  of  superficial  polish, 
the  result  of  inexact  and  ill-digested  knowledge,  but  power,  then 
shall  we  be  on  solid  ground.  If  we  insist  that  the  ability  to  do 
as  well  as  to  know  is  a  great  object  of  training,  an  era  will  be 
marked  in  the  history  of  education.  !N^ot  that  we  are  to  neglect, 
poetry  and  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  these  things  which 
tend  to  yield  a  more  complete  satisfaction  in  life.  But  we  should 
remember  we  are  educating  the  child  to. take  his  part  in  life. 
Our  whole  aim  should  be  to  make  him  an  efficient  worker  in  the 
world.  The  Irish  engine-driver  defined  the  educated  man  as 
"the  man  who  was  onto  his  job."  What  better  description  do  you 
ask  ?  For,  after  all,  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  the  world  so  great 
as  that  which  comes  from  the  conviction  that  one  is  able  to  do 
his  work  well.  A  man's  glory  is  in  his  strength,  and  real  strength 
is  not  displayed  in  show  or  trivialities,  but  in  the  real  business 
of  life — the  constant  grind,  the  Eternal  Every  Day.  Preparation 
for  this  is  not  along  the  easy  and  primrose  path,  but  in  a  some- 
what severe  course  of  thinking  in  the  line  of  one's  lifework.  If 
this  is  true,  and  we  believe  it,  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  changing 
things,  to  meet  our  views. 
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RELIGWUS  EDVCATIOIS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  A  NEW 

DAY. 

By  Henry  F.  Cope,  D.D. 

Ladivs  and  Gentlemen: — As  General  Secretary  of  the  R.  E.  A., 
and  a  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address 
the  0.  E.  A. 

The  teachers  believe  in  education  as  a  process  of  developing 
lives  r  as  the  directed  evolution  of  all  lives;  they  hold  a  high  pur- 
pose and  aim,  that  of  bringing  lives  to  their  full  efficiency  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  world,  to  an  understanding  of  their  world 
and  to  the  rendering  of  full  service  to  their  age.  Religious  edu- 
cation in  the  light  of  a  new  day  has  two  aspects:  first,  it  stands 
/or  that  kind  of  education  which  most  completely  meets  the  needs 
of  a  new  day  and  second,  it  insists  upon  all  education  as  inter- 
preted in  the  terms  of  the  religious  concepts  of  this  day.  We 
always  have  thought  we  were  just  on  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  At 
least  each  generation  of  college  graduates  has  so  declared  at  some 
time,  either  in  the  old  time  graduating  oration  or  in  the  debating 
class  or  out  of  their  own  consciousness ;  that  because  they  stepped 
forth  upon  the  stage  their  advent  meant  a  new  day.  And  so  it 
does.  Each  generation  sees  a  new  day.  The  process  of  time  is 
never  standing  still.  For  the  story  of  man's  growth  goes  ever  on 
and  progress  is  unchanging.  So  long  as  we  are  human  beings  we 
cry  with  Browning:  , 

"  Progress !    Progress !   Man's  mark  alone. 
"  N'ot  God's,  and  not  the  beasts' :  God  is,  they  are, 
"  Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be." 

That  onpush  of  the  race  moves  slowly,  silently,  like  the  river, 
yet  ever  it  is  bringing  us  to  new  scenes  and  every  day  laying 
new  burdens  on  the  breast  of  the  river.  Man  never  sees  to-morrow 
as  to-day  has  been.  The  work  of  the  educator  is  to  prepare  this 
youth  life  for  this  new  day  that  ever  dawns. 

This  is  the  age  of  faith  in  progress.  We  believe  in  the  forward 
movement  of  the  ages.  We  expect  to  keep  time  in  forward  step  to 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  world  unfolds  and  man  is  in  his  un- 
folding. Do  we  apply  this  faith  to  our  educational  ideals  and 
practice  ?  Do  we  believe  that  a  new  day  demands  new  ideals,  and 
set  the  standards  farther  forward  and  higher  up  ?  Do  we  believe 
that  we  have  to  do,  in  education,  with  higher  powers  and  farther 
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reaches  of  a  finer  being,  that  as  man  grows  more  spiritual  so  must 
education  move  in  the  same  direction?  Do  we  hold  our  faith  in 
this  universe  as  governed  by  the  law  of  development  up  to  the 
level  where  it  means  the  highest  development  of  ourselves  and 
our  race  ? 

There  are  some  peculiar  marks  of  a  new  day;  some  peculiar 
marks  of  changes  in  our  ways  and  standards  of  thinking  that  we 
ought  to  have  in  mind  in  thinking  of  the  education  of  young 
people.  The  first  outstanding  mark  of  our  era  is  that  we  are  in 
transition,  in  this  age  of  science,  from  the  dominance  of  physical 
science  to  the  service  of  science  for  the  sake  of  society.  We  have 
been  living  in  an  age  of  the  dominance  of  the  scientific  idea.  We 
stand  indebted  to  it.  ,  Applying  science  to  the  world  about  us  we 
have  stepped  from  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  cotton  mill;  from  the 
hand  sickle  to  the  reaping  and  threshing  machine;  from  the 
stage  coach  to  the  flying  machine;  from  the  needle  in  the  hands 
of  our  grandmothers  to  the  swift  sewing  machine.  Science  has 
brought  us  the  conveniences  of  this  modern,  complex  life.  It  has 
bound  all  this  world  together  inseparably.  It  has  cast  Puck's 
girdle  about  the  earth  and  tied  the  nations  into  the  unity  of  a 
single  community.  To-day  people  who  live  in  China  are  nearer 
to  us  who  live  here  than  the  boys  who  lived  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city  in  which  I  was  born  were  to  me  then.  Uniting  the  world 
we  have  laid  before  its  untutored  fingers  the  keys  of  nature  and 
behold  how  she  plays  on  them!  We  have  stepped  from  David's 
shepherd  sling  'to  a  modern  coast  artillery  gun,  but  have  we 
stepped  as  far  as  that  from  David;  from  the  needle  in  the  hand 
of  Dorcas  to  the  sewing  machine,  but  have  we  made  any  corres- 
ponding stride  from  Dorcas?  We  have  applied  science  to  indus- 
try; we  are  coming  to  the  day  when  we  will  begin  to  apply 
science  to  life  itself.  It  was  but  natural  we  should  begin  on 
the  level  of  the  physical ;  that  we  should  lay  there  a  foundation, 
to  set  our  feet  down  upon  the  soil.  But  we  must  turn  from  think- 
ing of  the  soil  to  thinking  of  the  man  who  treads  upon  it  and 
of  the  eternal  life  above  them  to  whom  they  all  render  their 
service.  We  have  studied  how  to  improve  the  tools  of  life,  have  we 
studied,  in  any  like  degree,  how  to  use  the  powers  of  life,  waiting 
for  us  to  play  upon  them?  We  have  made  long  strides  in  the 
mechanism  of  life.  We  are  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  our  boys 
and  girls  must  apply'  the  machinery  of  life  to  life  itself i 
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We  come  to  a  new  day,  too,  in  the  realm  of  ideals.  Some  one 
says,  "  Is  it  possible  that  our  moral  thinking,  our  ethics  will 
change  ?"  They  must  change !  They  must  change  if  the  race 
lives  and  grows  and  moves  along  to  new  and  higher  planes.  The 
great  business  of  humanity,  of  each  new  generation,  is  to  take  the 
push  of  yesterday  and  carry  it  on  to  the  new  level  of  to-morrow, 
and,  if  we  have  lived  at  all,  we  have  always  lifted  ourselves  and 
the  next  generation  somehow  to  a  higher  plane.  The  test  of  any 
life  is  not  whether  it  has  kept  the  standards  of  the  fathers  but 
whether  it  has  pushed  forward.  Standards  are  not  landmarks; 
they  are  leading  marks.  Ideals  and  ethical  standards  are  not 
survey  marks ;  they  are  signals  calling  us  onward.  A  great  change 
is  taking  place  as  to  the  ethical  standards  of  the  day,  a  change  that 
is  due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life.  A  man  could 
be  a  fairly  decent  kind  of  a  saint,  perhaps,  living  all  alone.  No- 
body knows,  because  no  one  has  tried  it.  He  could  be  a  fairly 
respectable  kind  of  man  when  he  only  had  a  few  neighbors  in 
the  scattered  little  village,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  grace  to  be 
a  saint  in  a  factory  or  on  a  city  street  on  an  umbrella  morning. 
To  live  with  other  people,  that  is  the  fine  art  we  must  learn  more 
and  more  as  other  lives  are  crowding  in  upon  us.  Most  of  us  could 
be  saints  if  sainthood  were  a  simple  matter  of  living  alone  or 
living  in  heaven.  We  have  to  live  upon  earth  where  wings  have 
not  grown  and  where  people  are  very  much  like  we  are.  New 
standards  are  demanded  of  us  under  social  pressure.  A  Chicago 
newspaper  has  just  published  a  half  page  declaration :  "  This 
newspaper  will  henceforth  print  no  liquor  ads.  of  any  kind." 
The  newspaper  said :  "  We  will  henceforth  print  no  liquor  ads. 
Here  is  the  reason :  Our  newspaper  enters  many  homes — we  take 
no  position  on  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  drink  intoxicants — 
but  we  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  use  our  influence  as  a  newspaper 
to  help  the  driiiking  of  intoxicants  by  young  people  in  homes." 
That  is  a  new  kind  of  ethics  for  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  kind  that 
is  going  to  grow.  It  is  the  kind  of  ethics  that  is  coming  into  busi- 
ness. Men  who  were  accusomed  to  do  business  years  ago  in  the 
old  days — when  "  business  was  business  " — have  come  back  to- 
day to  find  that  business  is  developing  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. A  new  ethical  standard  is  coming  in  that  will  make  new 
demands  on  our  boys  and  girls;  they  will  discover  that  the  old 
axiom,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  will  not  be  adequate  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  kind  of  life  they  will  have  to  live  and  for  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  made  upon  them.  In  this  increasing  solidarity 
of  life  new  temptations  come  to  us.  The  man  who  could  live  his 
regular  farmer's  life  with  its  freedom,  with  little  responsibility 
for  others  beyond  his  immediate  neighbors,  now  comes  into  a 
place  of  power,  where  thousands  of  lives  are  at  his  disposal;  he 
has  new  responsibility  and  new  temptations,  so  that  he  must 
have  before  him  new  ethical  standards  or  he  will  be  swept  away 
by  the  temptations  of  power  in  a  new  age. 

We  are  coming  next  to  a  new  age  in  the  spirit  of  this  very 
world  solidarity;  a  new  age  of  internationalism.  I  was  brought 
up  as  a  boy  to  believe  and  I  suppose  I  did  believe — I  can  feel  it  in 
my  bones  when  I  think  back  now  as  I  stood  upon  the  streets  of 
London  during  one  of  the  Russian  war  scares — that  every  Rus- 
sian was  born  in  furs  and  walked  like  a  bear,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  an  Englishman — an  easily  accomplished  business — was 
to  kill  three  or  four  before  breakfast.  We  can  all  think  back  to 
the  old  spirit  of  alleged  patriotism  that  taught  us  that  love  for 
our  country  practically  meant  hatred  of  every  other  country,  or 
at  least  a  failure  in  any  degree  to  esteem  them.  But  we  have 
l>een  thrown  together.  I  have  learned  to  know  many  a  Russian, 
and  find  he  does  not  walk  on  all  fours  nor  is  he  born  apparently 
with  fur.  One  learns  to  esteem  people  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
believe  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  men  to  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  that  has  become  the  creed  of  our  new  day  and 
our  new  humanity.  That  is  something  more  than  a  feeling  of 
kind  benevolence,  of  superiority,  to  other  nations.  It  is  more 
than  simply  singing  about  the  brotherhood  of  the  world.  This 
new  internationalism  will  throw  us  into  this  close  union  with 
other  nations  so  that  we  will  have  to  learn  to  live  life  partly  from 
their  point  of  view  as  well  as  to  teach  them  to  live  from  our  point 
of  view.  It  means  more  than  to  send  people  to  other  nations  to 
show  them  how  good  God  is.  We  will  never  get  a  satisfactory 
way  of  world-thinking  until  we  think  of  this  world  in  terms 
of  a  family.  For  the  great  secret  of  a  family  is  that  it  is  ideally 
organized  as  that  social  unit  which  sets  before  itself  the  business 
of  making  the  strong  responsible  for  the  weak  and  causfeg  the 
love  of  all  to  lift  the  life  of  all  to  the  highest  level  of  all.  The 
business  of  the  father  and  mother  is  to  lay  down  life  for  children 
and  the  business  of  properly  educated  older  brothers  and  sisters  is 
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to  feel  that  they  live  for  the  sake  of  younger  ones,  so  that  in  the 
true  family  unity  there  is  that  sense  of  brotherhood,  not  as  senti- 
ment but  as  willingness  for  service  and  sacrifice. 

We  are  coming  upon  a  new  day  in  which  we  shall  interpret  the 
lives  of  other  people  in  the  terms  of  real  democracy.  We  all  talk 
a  great  deal  about  democracy,  but  are  only  just  beginning  to  find 
out  what  it  really  means.  We  prate  of  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  tend  to  emphasize  greatly 
the  first  two  of  those  three  statements.  But  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  are  all  essential  to 
democracy.  Democracy  simply  means  that  type  of  government 
which  is  organized  for  the  sake  of  the  people;  a  civic,  common 
lorganization  ordered  for  the  ipiDrpose  of  growing  people  and 
making  people.  Some  day  we  will  come  to  that  spirit  of  common 
world  unity  of  purpose  which  will  see  that  commerce  and  travel, 
industry  and  trade  are  all  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  nations 
and  are  as  the  parts  of  a  great  machine  that  work  together  to 
grow  humanity.  We  shall  interpret  our  common  world  life  in 
terms  of  the  eternal  human  values  and  test  it  by  spiritual 
efficiency.  Somehpw  we  shall  see  that  our  relations  with  China 
are  not  a  question  of  how  much  goods  we  can  sell  in  China,  but 
how  by  co-operating  with  China  we  are  growing  a  finer  human 
race.  We  sent  out  from  the  office  of  our  orgianization  not  long 
ago  some  thousands  of  appeals  for  a  little  act  of  sacrifice  and  the 
first  answer  that  came  in  was  from  a  Chinaman.  Some  day  our 
boys  aii4  girls  who  come  after  us  will  think  not  in  terms  of 
national  patriotism,  but  in  terms  of  that  higher  national  patriot- 
ism which  means  national  service  for  the  sake  of  a  common  hu- 
manity. 

These  are  some  of  the  demands  that  the  new  day  is  making 
upon  us.     A  demand,  first  of  all,  that  we  shall  put    life    in    its 
proper  place  in  the  realm  of  science ;  a  demand  that  we  get  ready 
for  rising  ideals  and  higher  ethical  levels ;  a  demand  that  we  learn « 
to  live  together  as  one  people  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

What  has  religious  education  to  do  with  that  ?  Religious  edu- 
cation for  that  new  day  will  be  first  of  all  an  interpretation  of  all 
education  in  terms  of  religion.  I  personally  greatly  deprecate 
any  endeavor  anywhere  to  interpret  religious  education  simply 
as  a  process  of  the  impartation  of  information  about  religion. 
N^o  amount  of  information  about  religion  can  effect  transforma- 
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tion  into  a  religious  type  of  character.  Religious  education  for 
the  new  day  is,  first  of  all,  the  business  of  getting  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  ready  to  live  in  this  new  day  in  religious 
terms.  And  I  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be  any  terms  of  life  which 
will  be  adequate  to  fit  us  as  men  and  women  to  live  in  the  new 
day  and  to  meet  its  deifiands  than  just  taking  life  as  a  chance 
to  realize  for  ourselves  its  highest  values  and  to  render  to  it  our 
largest  service.  Surely  that  is  the  ultimate  interpretation  of 
religion — ^to  find  the  values  of  all  life  and  to  give  to  this  life  and 
this  age  such  service  in  fullness  and  efficiency  as  one  may  give,  and 
whatever  else  may  be,  as  much  there  must  be,  the  historical,  the 
mystical  element  of  faith  and  vision,  it  simply  backs  up  all  that 
meaning  of  life  and  makes  it  have  reality  to  us. 
•  Now,  then,  here  is  a  man  and  woman  in  this  public  school,  what 
can  he  do  or  she  do  to  get  this  boy  ready  for  the  day  that  comes 
by  way  of  religious  education  ?  Shall  it  be  an  attempt  alone  to 
teach  the  things  of  religion  or  shall  it  not  be  first  of  all  the 
development  of  the  deep  consciousness  within  ourselves  that  when- 
ever we  teach  a  human  being  we  are  touching  divine  factors. 
Whoever  teaches  a  life  so  to  grow  that  it  realizes  the  beauty  and 
meaning  of  life  and  desires  to  live  fully  and  to  give  itself  in 
service  is  doing  religious  work  in  that  teaching. 

I  would  that  we  could  develop  in  our  public  school  in  all 
parts  of  this  country  a  consciousness  of  the  real  religious  value 
of  the  thing  that  we  are  now  doing.  I  meet  college  students  who 
say  to  me :  "  How  can  I  realize  the  religious  life  ?  If  I  could 
only  get  out  of  this  college  atmosphere  or  get  somewhere  else." 
And  I  find  men  in  every  walk  looking  for  some  niche  in  which 
they  can  climb  and  realize  their  religious  life.  But  it  is  always 
to  be  found  just  where  we  are.  The  most  religious  thing  anyone 
can  do  is  to  do  the  thing  they  ought  to  do  with  a  religious  motive. 
The  thing  I  ought  to  do  as  a  teacher  is  to  teach,  not  savages,  but 
boys  and  girls  as  religious  persons.  I  positively  learned  more 
religion  when  I  was  a  boy  in  school  in  England  out  of  the  man 
who  taught  me  English  history  than  I  did  from  the  man  who  came 
for  forty-five  minutes  in  the  morning  and  taught  me  things  about 
prophets  and  priests  and  other  people  who  had  been  dead  a  long 
while. 

First  of  all  then  to  interpret  all  education  in  terms  of  religion, 
as  dealing  with  religious  persons  and  for  religious  purposes,  to 
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get  that  person  ready  for  life,  to  train  his  powers  so  that  he  shall 
efficiently  give  the  whole  of  his  life  in  service  to  his  day.  We  need 
the  kind  of  religion  that  makes  every  boy  cry  out  with  his  whole 
nature,  "  Oh,  to  be  a  man  that  I  may  do  a  man's  work  in  the 
world."  And  then,  second,  to  see  to  it  in  the  whole  of  our  educa- 
tion that  we  do  not  deprive  any  boy  or  girl  or  man  or  woman  of 
what  I  will  term  colloquially  "  the  push  of  their  past."  We  are 
where  We  are  to-day  because  of  what  our  fathers  believed,  because 
of  ideals  that  they  held.  I  believe  myself  in  the  power  of  Christian 
ideals.  For  my  own  children  I  feel  I  would  be  robbing  them  in 
depriving  them  of  the  push  of  the  ideals  of  yesterday.  What- 
ever has  helped  to  make  to-day  must  be  thrown  into  to-day 
as  part  of  its  contribution  for  to-morrow.  I  doubt  if  ever  we  can 
maintain  civilization  such  as  we  would  maintain  if  we  take  away 
from  it  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  faith  that  our  fathers  held. 
But  where  shall  the  children  get  those  ideals  ?  One  can  only  hint 
at  an  answer.  First  of  all  we  have  to  strengthen  that  particular 
religious  institution  in  human  society,  the  Church,  and  make  the 
Church  of  to-day  competent  to  teach  the  children  of  to-day,  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day,  the  real  religious  values  of  the  faith 
they  hold.  It  is  folly  to  urge  that  the  public  school  is  incompe- 
tent because  it  does  not  teach  religious  history  and  philosophy, 
until  the  Church  shall  prove  itself  competent  to  teach  its  own 
children  religious  history  and  literature.  And  when  'the  Church 
of  to-day  takes  the  child  of  to-day  as  seriously  as  the  State  takes 
the  child  and  makes  an  investment  in  the  child  equivalent  to  that 
which  the  State  makes  in  the  child  through  the  schools,  we  will 
know  that  the  Church  means  business.  Tf  there  is  one  institution 
to-day  that  needs  stirring  up  to  realize  the  place  of  the  child  in 
our  modern  institutions  and  the  demands  that  are  to  be  made  on 
that  child  it  is  the  Church.  She  must  become  equal  to  her  task  of 
giving  to  the  child  its  full  religious  heritage.  And  there  is  where 
the  school  teachers  can  step  right  in.  A  great  opportunity  is 
before  those  who  have  had  your  chances  and  training.  Do  not 
take  a  cold,  critical  attitude  to  the  Church  and  stand  outside  and 
say  it  is  no  good.  Get  in,  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be!  If  we 
could  only  realize  that  together  the  Church  and  School  are  the 
twin  great  institutions  of  our  modern  life  that  are  making  our 
childhood  and  determining  the  civilization  of  to-morrow;  they 
must  work  as  one. 
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Religious  education  for  this  new  day  must  mean  this  one  thing 
in  particular  above  all  other  things;  that  we  give  these  boys  and 
girls  of  to-morrow  such  an  interpretation  of  life  that  they  take 
their  lives  as  a  chance  to  do  worthy,  ideal  service.    Every  boy  and 
every  girl — yes  every  man  and  every  woman — needs  to  have  some 
big  cause  to  live  for;  some  tremendous  motive  to  persuade  their 
action.     Men  are  good  no  longer  because  of  codes  that  regulate 
their  conduct  specifically.     Nor  were  they  ever.     They    achieve 
goodness  by  the  impulse  of  new  affections  and  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions.  We  have  been  educating  our  youth  to  a  critical  attitude  to 
all  of  life  and  all  things  about  them ;  we  turn  them  out  of  school 
saying :  "  there  is  no  good  thing  under  the  sun  and  no  cause  that 
is  worthy,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  settle  down  in  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  to  life."     God  forgive  the  college  professors 
or  teachers  anywhere  who  have  treated  youth's  ideals  with  cyni- 
3ism  and  with  the  frost  of  their  experience  have  blasted  the  buds 
of  youth's  hope.     Tf  there  is  one  thing  to  be  cherished  in  boys  and 
girls  it  is  their  dream  that  they  can  shake  this  world.     I  remem- 
ber one  time  walking  with  a  lad  who  suddenly  stopped  and,  strik- 
ing his  cane  in  the  earth,  said :    "  The  times  are  out  of  joint.    Oh, 
3ursed  spite  that  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them  right!"     That  boy 
relieved,  .as  every  boy  ought  to  believe,  that  he  was  bom  to  set 
he  world  right.     I  would  rather  believe  that  all  my  life  and  be 
fooled  at  it  than  believe  that  the  world  is  going  to  the  bow-wows 
md  all  I  can  do  is  sit  beside  the  road  and  bark.     Give  these  boys 
md  girls  a  sense  of  a  mission  in  life ;  create  enthusiasm  for  coun- 
ry,  for  the  world  and  for  service  of  their  fellows.     Religious 
education  will  make  any  man  or  woman  or  boy  or  girl  take  life  as 
heir  chance  to  be  all  that  they  may  be  in  order  to  give  all  that 
hey  are  in  service  to  their  world.     That  is  what  the  church  must 
lo  for  boys  or  girls;  show  to  them  the  fullest  service  and  how 
hey  can  be  made  fit  for  it.     That  is  what  the  school  must  do  for 
IS  to-day,  not  sending  out  walking  warehouses  of  information, 
)ut  using  every  item  of  information  to  transform  and  clarify  the 
neaning  of  life  and  helping  boys  and  girls  to  see  life  as  their 
•hance  to  serve  and,  cherising  the  idealism  of  youth,  apply  it  to 
he  problems  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  to-morrow.     Then 
eligious  education  will  mean  that  we  see  that  we  are  educating 
eligious  persons ;  that  we  see  to  it  that  we  preserve  to  them  all 
hat  religious  heritage  of  their  fathers  that  is  full  of  vitality  for 
o-day. 
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LABOUR  AND  LEARNING, 

By  Pkofessok  J.  J.  Findlay. 

While  crossing  the  ocean  last  week  I  came  across  a  book*  by  a 
,mian  who,  I  presume,  is  for  the  moment  more  in  the  public  eye 
on  this  Continent  than  any  one  else.  I  am,  of  course,  not  con- 
cerned with  the  political  opinions  which  he  expounds;  if  I  were 
competent  to  treat  of  these,  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me 
to  venture  into  that  field ;  but  I  was  impressed  with  the  standpoint 
from  which  he  lapproaches  the  political  situation — he  avers  that 
statesmen  go  astray  beoause  they  have  lost  touch  with  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  society ;  they  do  not  feel  the  pulse  of  the  rising 
generation,  of  those  profound  inarticulate  movements,  which,  when 
the  crisis  comes,  may  change  the  face  of  a  world.  In  particular 
he  shows  how  the  founders  of  that  great  republic  planned  a  scheme 
of  political  order  adapted  to  a  social  economy  which  since  that  day 
has  been  transformed,  l^ow,  whether  or  no  this  be  true  of  politics 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  I  am  very  sure  that  it  represents  the 
situation  in  education  'both  as  regards  practice  and  theory.  We 
teachers  appear  to  be  always  "a  day  behind  the  fair  " ;  while  we 
continue  to  discuss  our  methods  on  the  basis  of  old  familiar  data, 
a  new  epoch  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  ground  from  under  us: 
we  rub  our  eyes  and  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  new  world 
— with  faltering  steps  we  try  to  follow  the  behests  of  new  com- 
mandments, whose  message  never  penetrated  to  our  ears,  confined 
as  we  are  within  the  cloistered  walk  of  our  academies.  If  this  be 
so,  the  road  to  reform  lies  in  a  more  thorough  diagnosis,  reverting 
to  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  in  the  last  century  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  educational  machine;  taking  within  our 
purview  features  of  social  and  economic  activity  which  are  com- 
monly omitted  by  those  who  treat  of  educational  history.  If  we 
can  trace  in  outline  the  nature  of  this  activity  we  shall  then,  I 
trust,  be  able  to  lay  our  hand  on  the  influences  which  are  now  at 
work  to  change  the  current  of  educational  reform,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe. 

*  The  New   Freedom,  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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2.  Our  system  of  public  elementary  education  took  its. rise  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  its  ideal  dated  from  a 
much  earlier  epoch,  but  the  system,  the  machinery  adopted  to 
achieve  the  ideal,  was  devised  under  the  influences  of  the  Indus- 
trial Eevolution.     The  entire  outlook  of  society  had  been  trans- 
formed   by    the    discoveries    associated    with    coal,     iron    and 
steam ;  the  views  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Manchester 
School  were  adapted  to  the  educational  situation  along  with  other 
novel  problems  which  that  epoch  had  to  face.     I  need  not  pause 
to  sketch  those  views  in  detail.  Crudely  stated  they  expressed  a 
belief  in  the  laws  of  competition  and  the  struggle  for  existence, 
tempered  by  a  benevolent  love  of  mankind,  which  prevented  that 
creed   from  working  out  the  pitiless   results  of  its  logic.      The 
adoption  of   wholesale   mechanical    methods   of   production   and 
exchange   in   place  of   the   personal   and   detailed   procedure   of 
previous  ages  brought  men  into  new  relations  with  each  other. 
Men  came  to  believe  in  numbers,  in  mechanical  force,  to  believe 
that  wholesale  methods,  which  were  producing  such  stupendous 
results  in  factories  and  warehouses,  could  be  applied  with  equal 
effect  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.     The  impersonal  ballot^  with  a 
candidate  appealing  to  thousands  replaced  the  hustings;  the  im- 
personal newspaper  replaced  the  social  exchange  of  market  place 
and  village  street;  the  railway  train  not  only  carried  goods  and 
men  with  greiat  rapidity,  but  it  broke  up  the  social  exchange  of 
the  stage  coach  and  the  carrier's  cart.     In  the  same  way  men 
believed  that  a  universal  wholesale  machinery  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the   Three   R's  could   operate  with   effect   for   the   in- 
tellectual and  moral  salvation  of  the  young.     In  England,  where 
the  Indns'trial  Revolution  found  the  theatre  for  its  most  effec- 
tive working,  we  can  witness  the  result  of  this  new  life  more 
strikingly  than  elsewhere;  but  the  entire  western  world  shared 
both  the  benefits  and  the  evils  which  accrued. 

3.  Now  if  the  laws  of  industrial  freedom  had  been  permitted 
to  work  unfettered  upon  childrens'  lives  compulsory  schooling 
would  never  have  been  introduced.  For  the  factory  oould  make 
even  more  use  of  child  labour  than  the  farm  had  done.  But, 
as  we  saw,  the  operation  of  these  laws  was  happily  tempered  by 
philanthropy;  the  child  became  an  object  of  genuine  sympathy. 
Wordsworth,  and  then  Dickens,  in  England,  Pestalozzi  and.Eroebel 
in  Germany,  were  the  mouthpieces  of  a  new  enthusiasm  unknown 
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to  previous  ages,  of  a  sipirit  which  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  but  which  never  asserted  itself  as  a  national 
sentiment  until  the  d'ays  of  our  grandfathers.  Thus  the  little 
children  were  siaved  from  the  factories  and  shepherded  in  schools. 
Our  grandfathers  indeed  developed  an  extraordinary  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  school ;  great  leaders  like  Brougham,  thinkers 
like  James  Mill  were  possessed  with  a  faith  in  what  they  called 
Education  as  the  grand  cure  for  national  ills.  But  the  reality 
fell  far  short  of  the  ideal ;  for  the  scholastic  system,  as  actually 
established,  inevitably  conformed  to  the  mechanical  regime  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

To  judge  of  the  play  of  cause  and  effect,  let  us  note  the  influ- 
ences which  shaped  the  child's  experience  before  this  industrial  era 
set  in :  before  school  lessons  and  school  life  intruded  on  the  child's 
attention.  Along  with  his  parents  he  was  employed,  so  far  as 
his  powers  permitted,  in  domestic  and  industrial  pursuits.  Nature 
as  shaped  by  human  needs,  was  near  to  him ;  the  kitchen,  the  work- 
shop, the  open  'air  were  near  to  him,  and  afforded  both  recreation 
and  employment.  Tools,  with  all  that  the  use  of  tools  implies, 
were  his  constant  companions,  land  evoked  from  him  a  daily  res- 
ponse; the  simple  realities  of  life  were  always  in  the  focus  of 
attention.  Even  if  his  parents  were  better  off  and  sent  him  to 
school,  lessons  were  not  of  paramount  interest;  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do  helped  in  common  service  and  shared  in  domestic 
duties. 

And  further,  while  in  all  these  tasks,  the  child  was  subservient 
to  his  elders  (often,  alas,  not  only  repressed  but  cruelly  oppressed), 
he  was  always  an  individual,  he  was  not  lost  in  a  crowd;  his 
personality  and  will  had  some  outlet.  True  his  experience  was 
bound  within  a  small  range  of  practical  interests;  unless  his 
parents  were  exceptional,  he  was  grievously  excluded  from  in-, 
tellectual  or  aesthetic  experience,  but  yet  the  life  he  lived  was 
real;  it  gave  him  acquaintance  at  first-hand — to  adopt  our  biological 
jargon,  he  was  'adjusted  to  his  environment.  The  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, in  transferring  the  labourer  from  city  to  town  radically 
altered  the  homei  as  a  means  of  education.  In  the  old  days  the 
child  found  in  his  cottage  and  its  environment  most  of  the  re- 
sources of  material  welfare ;  local  products,  in  bread,  clothing, 
shelter  were  the  web  and  woof  of  his  daily  experience.  Now  the 
home  is  little  more  than  a  temporary  shelter;  the  abiding  effect 
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])roduced  on  a  young  mind  by  association  of  time  and  place,  of 
use  and  wont  are  no  longer  at  his  disposal. 

Let  me  pause  to  point  out  that  I  am  dealing  only  with  the  great 
mass  of  children ;  there  are  plenty  of  exceptions ;  in  any  audience 
of  teachers  the  great  majority  will  be  exceptions.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  multitude  who  have  grown  from  infancy  to  age 
under  a  new  industrial  and  social  regime,  and  exhibit  by  the 
million  the  features  of  a  type. 

What,  then,  did  the  scholastic  system  of  the  19th  century 
offer  as  'a  substitute  for  the  education  at  which  we  have  glanced? 
Briefly  put,  it  offered  Learning  in  place  of  Labour ;  a  literary  and 
academic  tradition,  coming  (as  Lord  Ilaldane  recently  described 
it)  "from  above";  a  culture  infused  with  lofty  ideals,  but  dis- 
pensed by  an  elevated  class,  whose  views  of  life  were  alien  from 
the  needs  of  the  toiling  multitude;  a  culture,  too,  which  had  been 
offered  in  earlier  ages  rather  to  adults  than  to  the  immature  minds 
of  children. 

4.  But  that  was  not  all.  We  noted  how  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion taught  men  a  new  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  numbers,  of 
machinery,  of  dealing  with  the  wholesale.  Thus  in  spite  of  the 
love  and  sympathy  which  inspired  many  of  those  who  promoted 
popular  schooling,  the  system  as  carried  out,  inevitably  reproduced 
those  mechanical  features  w'hich,  to  men  of  that  epoch,  were  a 
great  discovery. 

In  books  of  educational  history  you  will  find  pictures  of  the 
Model  School  which  Lancaster  and  others  set  up  to  show  how 
hundreds  of  little  children  could  be  collected  and  taught  their 
letters  at  once.  The  rows  of  children,  the  monitors  with  the  teacher 
as  overseer,  closely  resemble  a  diagram  of  a  Lancashire  weaving 
shed,  with  a  foreman  in  charge  of  twenty  hands,  each  of  whom 
in  turn  watches  the  behaviour  of  a  set  of  looms.  Our  ancestors 
applied  the  doctrine  of  machinery  with  great  thoroughness; 
bricks  and  mortar  were  cheap,  slates  for  the  roof  and  slates  for 
the  children  were  afforded  with  equal  facility;  teachers  were 
rapidly  adapted  to  the  process  and  paid  at  strictly  competitive 
rates.  Thus  the  child  was  placed  in  a  Three  R's  factory  which 
by  its  very  nature  required  him  to  drop  his  personal  life  in  order 
to  fit  into  the  machine. 

At  first  this  machine  was  rude  and  awkward,  but  as  was  the 
case  with  the  factories   so  in  the  ?<*hools,  the  system  became  more 
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and  more  developed;  new  subjects  were  introduced,  refinements 
of  method  adopted.  Just  as  in  commerce  and  industry  the  nine- 
teenth century  elaborated  the  scale  of  its  procedure  until  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  national  organization  enfolds  the  whole  community, 
so  national  education  emerges,  a  complicated  interwoven  system, 
with  Ministers  of  Education,  Grants,  Inspectors,  Codes — a  per- 
fection of  mechanical  appliances  specialized  to  the  highest  degree 
to  maintain  the  fabric  of  national  culture.  The  more  efficient 
this  machine  becomes,  the  vaster  the  scale  on  which  it  operates, 
the  less  chance  is  there  for  the  individual,  whether  teacher  or 
child,  to  find  scope  for  himself.  The  workman  has  become  a 
specialized  tool  of  industry,  able  to  secure  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence on  a  narrow  line  of  output  that  touches  life  only  at  a  single 
point;  width  of  judgment,  variety  of  experience  become  a  hind- 
rance rather  than  a  means  of  gain.  And  the  teacher  tends  to 
follow  the  same  type  and  discharge  his  office  as  a  specialist,  train- 
ing the  young  in  the  artificial  art  of  learning  school  lessons. 

Thus  many  of  the  reforms  and  improvements  adopted  as  the 
years  passed  by — the  introduction  of  object  lessons,  of  drawing, 
of  "  occupations  "  were  inevitably  run  into  the  scholastic  mould, 
and  w'hile  increasing  the  hold  which  the  school  had  secured  over 
the  young,  did  little  to  restore  to  the  child  what  he  had  lost.  Many 
of  these  reforms  were  adopted  from  the  best  of  motives ;  it  was  ■ 
felt  that  in  earlier  days  both  home  and  school  had  treated  the 
child  with  harshness  and  severity;  the  puritan  discipline  of  our 
forefathers  was  abandoned  and  the  teacher  was  bidden  to  "  inter- 
est "  the  child ;  but  the  substitution  of  a  "  soft  pedagogy  "  which 
merely  aims  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  school  day  has  served 
to  weaken  the  force  of  external  discipline,  and  has  made  the 
schoolroom  a  pleasant  place  of  resort,  but  has  done  little  to  give 
the  child  that  foundation  of  character  which  comes  from  closer  con- 
tact with  affairs,  from  individual  action  on  his  own  behalf.  The 
subtle  influences  of  democracy,  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  have 
destroyed  the  efficacy  of  school  as  a  repressive  force,  but  the  way 
to  restore  the  balance  between  indulgence  and  discipline  is  still  to 
be  found. 

5.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  this  scholastic 
system  was  concerned  almost  wholly  with  young  children,  but  in 
later  years  a  new  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  presented,  which 
in  some  respects  recalls  the  situation  of  a  century  ago.    When  the 
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factory  system  be^an,  child  labour  was  largely  employed,  and 
many  employers  declared  that  this  form  of  help  was  necessary 
to  maintain  the  trade;  the  conscience  of  the  community  was 
aroused,  and  except  in  backward  regions,  such  as  Georgia,  in  the 
United  States,  and  part  of  Lancashire,  in  England,  it  has  been 
found  possible  for  industry  to  flourislh  without  eniisiting  the 
hands  and  feet  of  little  children.  But  the  labour  of  youths,  boys  and 
girls  of  thirteen  and  upwards,  is  still  highly  prized;  with  the 
development  of  perfection  in  machines,  the  labour  of  a  boy  or  girl 
at  sixteen  is  often  highly  prized,  and  is  worth  more  to  an  em- 
ployer than  that  of  men  and  women.  The  youth  has  virtually 
become  an  independent  wage-earner  and,  except  for  the  slight 
control  still  exercised  by  family  or  state,  he  is  released  from  con- 
trol. Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  no  nation,  whether  savage 
or  civilized,  let  go  its  hold  upon  the  adolescent  until  the  age  of 
eighteen,  but  our  industrial  system  has  demanded  their  services 
and  by  abandoning  the  discipline  of  apprenticeship  has  left  us 
with  a  situation  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Slowly 
the  conscience  of  our  communities  is  being  aroused,  for  the  forlorn 
condition  of  wage-earning  boys  and  girls  in  our  great  cities  is 
patent  enough  to  all  who  glance  at  problems  of  social  reform.  So 
far  all  that  has  been  done  is  to  propose  an  extension  of  tJie 
scholastic  system,  so  that,  as  in  Germany,  some  sort  of  instruction, 
chiefly  on  vocational  lines,  shall  be  continued  beyond  the  years 
of  the  elementary  school.  But  even  if  the  resistance  of  employers 
can  be  overcome,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  extension  of  school 
lessons  will  by  itself  do  much  to  provide  for  the  new  social  and 
intellectual  needs  which  the  period  of  adolescence  opens  up  in  the 
life  of  boys  and  girls.  This  is,  however,  a  theme  which  takes  us 
beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  and  is  mentioned  only  to  show 
how  the  evolution  of  industry  and  of  city  life  raises  new  anxieties 
for  the  teacher  as  for  all  other  workers  in  the  field  of  social 
progress. 

6.  Reverting  to  the  system  as  it  was  left  to  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  have  to  admit  that  while  public  education  is  still 
supported  with  some  enthusiasm,  doubts  of  its  efficacy  are  wide- 
spread ;  the  old  and  simple  faith  in  book  learning  is  dead ;  much 
good  has  been  done,  but  critics  with  each  decade  are  gaining  a 
wider  hearing.  Our  people  are  assembled  in  "masses" ;  and  great 
nations  before  to-day,  such  as  China,  have  decayed  when  mechani- 
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cal  schemes  of  instruction  have  been  relied  on  to  raise  the  masses 
to  a  higher  level.  We  can  produce,  and  feed,  and  teach  lessons, 
to  millions  at  a  time :  can  we  educate  them  ?  can  we,  that  is,  give 
to  each  the  foundations  for  a  life  that  is  worth  while?  This  is 
the  question  which  all  who  Sipeak  and  write  on  school  reform  must 
face. 

Before  attempting  an  answer,  let  us  note  that  two  arguments 
are  often  tacitly  employed  to  defend  the  status  quo.  (1)  It  is  point- 
ed out  that  modern  industry  requires  an  immense  number  of  hands, 
i.e.  of  unskilled  mechanical  people  who  are  just  fit  to  turn  handles 
and  can  be  happily  and  usefully  employed  at  that  level ;  if  there- 
fore the  scholastic  system  turns  out  millions  of  such,  ready  to  feed 
our  machines  and  discharge  our  mechanical  tasks,  so  much  the 
better  for  "us."  (2)  It  is  said  that  the  few  individuals  who  possess 
native  power  can  always  force  their  way  through  this  crowd  and 
can  "make  good,"  forging  ahead  and  struggling  to  the  top,  on  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I  do  not  pause  to  answer 
these  pleas:  they  are  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  era  of  un- 
checked competition :  in  ultimate  analysis  both  rely  upon  a  theory 
of  life  which  is  anti-social  and  would  at  long  range  destroy 
any  community  that  adhered  to  them. 

7.  I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  the  rise  of  our  educational 
system  in  the  last  century  because  I  feel  it  necessary  for  us  to 
approach  the  task  of  reconstruction  in  a  favorable  attitude  of 
mind.  If  what  I  have  put  befoi-e  you  by  way  of  criticism  is  true 
it  is  not  merely  true  but  immensely  im^portant ;  it  lays  u]X)n  us 
the  necessity  of  revising  our  whole  conception  of  the  teacher's 
business ;  it  may  require  us  to  begin  our  thinking  de  novo,  prepared 
if  need  be,  to  scrap  our  whole  equipment  instead  of  attempting  to 
patch  it  here  and  there.  Now  this  is  not  an  easy  task  for  any 
thinker ;  most  of  us  in  this  room  have  been  engaged  for  years  in 
helping  to  build  laboriously  and  devotedly  the  programme  of  na- 
tional education  and  to  attempt  to  re-think  the  scheme  is  not  easy. 
And  yet  I  believe  what  is  needed  in  these  years,  more  than  aught 
eke,  both  by  teachers  and  laymen  is  an  absolutely  open  mind, 
ready  in  the  interest  of  truth  to  cut  loose  from  all  the  traditions 
of  the  academy. 

For  the  firsit  line  of  constructive  reform  is  to  recognize  that 
the  nineteenth  century  afforded  some  compensation  for  the  ills 
which  it  inflicted  on  us;  it  taught  men  to  believe  in  truth  -after 
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a  new  fashion;  tx)  believe,  that  is,  in  science,  in  objective  in  per- 
sonal investigation.  What  Bacon  and  a  few  leaders  had  incul- 
cated in  earlier  ages  now  became  applied  as  a  constant  guide  to 
conduct  in  many  departments  of  life.  It  has  only  been  applied 
grudgingly  to  the  realm  of  social  conduct;  the  affairs  of  the 
school  and  the  nature  of  the  child  are  the  last  to  be  included 
within  its  range,  but  the  method  has  come  to  stay ;  men  everywhere 
are  willing  to  act  upon  truth  scientifically  demonstrated  and  to 
encourage  those  who  search  for  truth  in  matters  of  education, 
distrusting  those  who  act  merely  from  the  prejudice  of  tradition. 

Herbert  Spencer's  essays  are  a  curious  example  of  the  con- 
fusion of  truth  and  error  in  this  field.  Passionately  devoted  to 
scientific  method,  he  pleaded  for  the  application  of  science  to 
education,  but  instead  of  carrying  out  his  plea  by  investigating 
the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood,  he  was  content  merely  to  add 
science  to  the  curriculum,  fondly  believing  that  mothers  would  rear 
their  children  wisely  if  they  had  received  instruction  in  physiology. 
We  know  better  now ;  certainly  we  have  improved  the  curriculum 
a  little  by  giving  a  place  to  natural  science,  but  we  are  under 
no  delusion;  the  child  cannot  adjust  his  mind,  at  the  various 
stages  of  his  development,  to  the  world  of  science  merely  by  re- 
ceiving lessons  in  laboratories. 

We  honour  the  memory  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  Huxley  and 
the  rest,  most  sincerely  by  applying  the  scientific  method  to  the 
whole  problem  of  schooling,  by  investigating  the  physical  and 
mental  nature  of  the  child  without  taking  for  granted  any  of  the 
pre-suppopitions  to  which  the  scholastic  system  has  habituated 
the  popular  mind.  Although  this  system  still  holds  sway  and  may 
continue  for  many  a  generation,  we  can  trace  right  through  the 
nineteenth  century  a  line  of  search  for  truth,  of  which  Pestaloz;;! 
was  the  forerunner,  which  in  these  days  has  been  developed  by 
students  of  children's  ways.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dewey  in  America, 
Thomas  Arnold  and  Sully  in  England,  Kerschensteiner  in  Ger- 
many, Montessori  in  Italy  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

8.  Now  although  their  achievements  have  only  slightly  modified 
as  yet  the  regular  practice  of  teachers  and  of  school  authorities, 
they  have  carried  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  anticipate  with 
confidence  the  course  which  educational  reform  is  boimd  to  follow 
in  days  to  come.  On  the  one  hand  the  pursuits  permitted  to 
children  at  school  will  be  reshaped  in  view  of  the  varying  powers 
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of  the  child  from  infancy  to  mature  life;  on  the  other  hand  the 
corporate  life  of  the  school  will  be  reshaped  to  answer  to  the  social 
needs  of  children;  the  first  reform  is  psychological,  based  upon 
genetic  studies  of  child  development,  the  second  is  sociological, 
applying  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  social  organism  to 
the  special  type  which  we  create  when  we  associate  children  in 
numbers  within  the  school  grounds. 

To  expound  in  detail  the  working  of  these  conceptions  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  limit  of  this  paper,  but  by  reverting 
to  the  diagnosis  with  which  we  set  out,  we  can  note  the  general 
trend  of  reform  in  both  these  directions.  The  scholastic  system 
ignored  and  repressed  child  nature  by  depriving  him  of  the  natural 
channels  of  experience,  inventing  a  school-child,  as  a  conventional 
type  of  human  organism  which  responds  to  scholastic  require- 
ments. The  reformers  seeking  to  get  back  to  "Nature"  have  advo- 
cated science,  drawing,  and  above  all  manual  training,  because 
these,  if  pursued  without  pedantry,  are  a  part  of  everyday  ex- 
perience. Handicrafts  above  all,  because  the  child  up  to  the 
year  of  adolescence  becomes  acquainted  with  the  world  about  him 
through  tools,  through  motor  activity  rather  than  discussion  or 
verbal  information.  Thus  the  teacher  of  the  young  will  hereafter 
be  required  to  be  a  craftsman  rather  than  a  scholar.  The  classroom 
with  fixed  desks,  compelling  the  child  to  rigidity,  facing  the  teacher 
who  dispenses  language,  will  disappear  as  the  gallery  for  infants 
has  already  disappeared;  freedom  of  movement  from  place  to 
place,  with  projects  to  accomplish  which  have  practical  ends,  will 
be  accepted  as  the  normal  condition  in  which  children  will  be  found 
during  attendance  at  school.  And  not  only  craftsman  and  crafts- 
woman,  but  nurse :  for  the  medical  profession  has  intruded  within 
our  domain  and  is  compelling  us  to  regard  the  child  not  only  as  a 
thinker  and  a  handworker,  but  as  a  physical  organism  which  can 
,  be  trained  to  cultivate  and  honour  the  human  body.  So  far  this 
intrusion  has  gone  little  beyond  medical  inspection  with  lectures 
to  teachers  on  hygiene,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  study 
of  children's  physical  life  is  already  enforcing  the  claim  of  child 
study  to  break  up  the  scholastic  regime  and  afford  to  children  the 
physical  freedom  which  their  nature  has  always  demanded. 

Thus,  without  rejecting  the  place  of  letters  and  the  discipline 
of  industry,  one  can  foresee  that  the  effort  to  reconcile  Labour  and 
Learning,  the  academy  and  the  workshop,  will  find  its  most  power- 
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ful  resource  in  the  application  of  scientific  method  to  the  study  of 
child  nature. 

9.  Finally  our  diagnosis  revealed  the  failure  of  the  scholastic 
system  to  cope  with  the  immense  number  of  children  who  are 
supposed  to  be  educated  by  attendance  at  lessons.  The  theory 
was  individualistic  while  the  situation  which  the  theory  had  to 
face  was  a  social  situation.  School  is  a  community  and  the  strong- 
est influences  which  affect  the  scholar  are  not  those  dispensed 
by  curriculum  or  teacher,  but  by  his  comrades ;  a  huge  impersonal 
machine  with  hundreds  of  scholars,  with  a  large  corps  of  teachers, 
whose  interests  are  often  more  urgently  claimed  by  inspectors  and 
officials  than  by  the  children,  can  achieve  little  for  the  solitary 
unit.  Social  science  is  seeking  to  solve  this  problem  in  all  its 
aspects  in  our  large  cities  and  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  at  the  school 
system  along  with  the  other  institutions  of  our  life  which  depress 
the  common  man.  The  leisured  classes  have  always  been  more 
fortunate;  teachers  like  Arnold  of  Rugby  long  ago  studied  and 
practised  principles  of  corporate  life  for  the  school  society,  which 
have  immensely  benefited  the  development  of  the  few  lads  whose 
parents  can  afford  the  price;  it  is  the  task  of  a  democratic  com- 
munity to  distribute  to  the  mass  of  the  people  all  that  has  been 
found  of  value  in  the  experience  of  the  few.  Hence  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  witness  the  application  of  social  psy- 
chology to  the  field  of  education,  ranking  the  teacher  rather  as  a 
worker  than  as  a  dispenser  of  learning,  and  the  child  as  an 
active  comrade  with  his  fellows  rather  than  the  recipient  of 
scholastic  gifts. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  the  attention  I  have  given  in  this  paper 
to  criticism  of  the  past  should  leave  an  impression  of  pessimism 
and  discouragement,  for  that  is  certainly  not  the  mood  in  which 
I  myself  regard  the  outlook  for  our  profession.  Not  for  one 
moment  do  I  desire  to  put  back  the  clock ;  we  can  no  more  revert 
to  the  simple  discipline  of  our  forefathers  than  we  can  revive  the 
handloom  of  primitive  industry.  ]!^or  do  I  seek  to  deny  the  im- 
mense, if  partial,  benefit  which  the  adoption  of  universal  schooling 
has  conferred  upon  our  race.  But  I  assert  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  a  rational  scientific  treatment  of  education,  ex- 
actly as  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  rational  treatment  of  the 
masses  of  our  countrymen  in  other  fields  of  social  order,  in 
housing,  in  art,  in  literature  or  in  politics.  The  nineteenth  century 
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created  these  problems  for  ns  and  onr  task  is  at  least  to  discern 
their  nature  and  investig^ate  the  facts  on  which  a  better  order  of 
hnmanity  can  be  constructed. 

The  effort  is  not  easy,  even  in  thou^'ht,  and  in  the  carrying  ont 
plenty  of  opposition,  with  apparent  failure,  will  be  the  lot  of 
those  who  attack  a  system  so  entrenched  by  custom  and  prestige. 
But  the  human  spirit  is  not  always  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of 
system.  And  in  our  case  we  are  sustained  by  a  great  faith,  for  our 
children,  the  children  of  the  common  people,  are  born  to  us  with 
all  the  possibilities  and  capacities  which  we  have  inherited ;  give 
them  a  better  environment,  give  them  individual  scope  for  body 
and  mind,  and  they  in,  their  own  time  and  by  their  own  energy 
will  triumph  over  all  the  hindrances  that  seem  to  thwart  our  en- 
deavours. This  is  the  creed  of  the  teacher,  faith  in  posterity,  faith 
that  our  children  if  we  give  them  of  our  best  will  stretch  their 
wings  and  soar  to  heights  that  are  beyond  our  ken.  Much  as  the 
nineteenth  century  did  of  evil,  it  gave  men  at  least  a  new  regard 
for  these  little  ones,  and  taught  us  to  revert  with  new  hope  to 
that  long-forgotten  message  of  the  Gospel — "of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven." 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT. 
By  Peter  Saxdiford,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Toronto. 

The  subject  of  the  education  of  the  adolescent  is  far  too  big  to 
be  dismissed  in  a  brief  half-hour's  lecture,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
a  score  of  such.  Two  courses  are  open  to  me.  Either  I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  some  limited  topic  within  the  field  and  try  to  give 
a  fairly  exhaustive  account  of  it,  or  I  must  skim  lightly  over  the 
whole  subject  touching  up  on  points  which  are  of  especial  import- 
ance to  us  as  educators.  With  your  permission,  I  propose  to 
adopt  the  second  alternative,  and,  following  the  advice  given  to 
the  young  Irishman  on  his  first  visit  to  Donegal  Fair,  shall  "'  hit 
the  head  which  sticks  up  the  furthest." 

Adolescence  is  the  period  which  separates  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood on  the  one  hand  from  manhood  and  Avomanhood  on  the  other. 
ISTobody  seems  able  to  say  what  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  this 
period  really  are.  Not  only  does  it  vary  in  different  races,  but 
also  in  different  individuals  within  the  race.  In  general,  we  may 
say  that  races  inhabiting  warm  climates  mature  earlier  than  those 
living  in  colder  regions.  For  races  -  belonging  to  the  temperate 
zone  the  following  table  shows  the  range  of  adolescence: — 


Transition  period    12+1  to  14+1 

Early  adolescence    14+1  to  18+  ? 

Late  adolescence    18+  ?  to  25+  ? 


One  year 
earlier  for 
girls. 


^Vs  far  as  the  education  of  the  adolescent  is  concerned,  we  may 
limit  our  discussion  to  the  first  two  of  the  periods  mentioned 
above.  The  transition  period  is  included  since  it  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  adolescence;  late  adolescence  is  excluded 
because  it  is  beyond  the  usual  range  of  school  education.  It  will 
thus  'be  evident  that  the  problems  of  adolescent  and  of  secondary 
education  are  one  and  the  same. 
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The  kind  of  education  we  give  to  children  at  different  ages 
depends  upon  the  stage  of  development  they  have  reached.  What 
the  stage  is  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  the  characteristics 
they  exhibit.  I  shall  therefore  spend  a  little  time  upon  a  review 
of  the  chief  physical,  mental  and  moral  traits  of  adolescents  be- 
fore passing  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  an  education  which 
is  suited  to  them. 

A  study  of  a  chart  giving  heights  and  weights  of  children  in  suc- 
cessive years  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  during  early  adoles- 
cence girls  are  both  heavier  and  taller  than  boys  of  a  corresponding 
age.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  prepubertal  acceleration  of 
growth  takes  places  from  one  to  two  years  earlier  in  girls  than  boys. 
Two  diametrically  opposed  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  from 
this  single  premise.  The  first  is  that  since  physical  growth  is  closely 
paralleled  by  mental  growth,  girls  should  be  given  more  difficult 
mental  tasks  than  boys  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen. 
The  second  view  is  that  there  is  only  a  given  amount  of  energy 
in  a  body  at  ^  given  time  and  consequently,  if  it  is  used  up  in 
physical  growth,  it  is  not  available  for  mental  labour;  adolescent 
girls  ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
brain  work.  The  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  question  pre- 
vents us  from  saying  which  is  the  more  correct  view.  Common 
observation  fails  to  detect  any  serious  differences  in  mental  power 
between  boys  and  girls  of  any  age.  The  objectors  to  the  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  must  obtain  arguments  from  other  quarters  to 
support  their  contentions. 

Are  the  preceding  arguments  valid  when  applied,  not  to 
opposite  sexes  of  the  same  race,  but  to  the  same  sex  of  different 
races?  Are  Jewish  boys,  for  example,  cleverer  than  British  boys 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  seventeen  because  of  their  greater 
physiological  maturity  or  because  of  inherent  racial  superiority? 
It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  Yet  in  more  than  one  English 
secondary  school  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  handicap 
Jewish  competitors  for  entrance  examination  scholarships  be- 
cause their  precocious  development  seemed  to  give  them  an  unfair 
advantage  over  other  candidates.  They  certainly  obtain  more 
scholarships  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  other  races.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  maturity  certainly  counts,  but  there  is 
also  an  innate  racial  superiority  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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The  growth  in  height  and  weight  means  the  addition  of  new 
substance  to  the  muscular  and  bony  tissues.  The  muscles  in- 
crease in  length  and  girth  and  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached 
must  be  strengthened  to  support  them  adequately.  The  Itones  of 
the  leg  grow  more  in  the  male,  so  that  the  female  has  a  propor- 
tionately longer  body.  The  growth  of  the  muscles  brings  increase 
of  power — greater  weights  can  be  lifted  and  greater  pressures 
exerted.  Boys  increase  more  rapidly  than  girls  in  this  respect, 
although  both  double  their  gripping  power  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  sixteen.  While  the  efficiency  of  fundamental  move- 
ments increases,  the  nicer  descriminative  movements  lose  their 
precision  to  a  certain  extent.  For  instance,  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  weights  declines  at  fifteen  to  sixteen,  then 
gi-adually  increases  again.  Similarly,  Bryan  found  that  the 
ability  to  place  a  needle  in  a  small  socket  and  to  perform  other 
delicate  movements  is  decreased.  These  facts  support  the  view 
that  periods  of  growth  alternate  with  periods  of  adjustment,  not 
merely  for  the  body  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  the  several  organs, 
and  thus  suggest  that  the  earlier  years  of  adolescence  are  import- 
ant mainly  for  increase  in  size  and  for  fundamental  control ; 
accessory  precision  may  develop  later. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  bone  and  muscle  entails  an  increased 
food  supply,  hence  the  digestive  system  becomes  more  efficient. 
The  absorptive  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  increases  in  area, 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  surface  of  the  body. 
The  jaw  increases  both  in  length  and  strength;  this  may  not  be 
merely  to  obtain  food  more  easily,-but  may  have  been  related  in 
the  past  to  the  fighting  instinct,  since  there  is  a  great  develop- 
ment of  teeth  in  the  anthropoid  apes  just  before  maturity. 

The  more  rapid  metabolism  throws  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
excretory  system,  consequently  these  organs  tend  to  grow  larger 
and  stronger.  There  is  increased  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  and 
sweat  glands.  The  liver  and  pancreas  also  show  an  increase  in 
size  and  in  the  amounts  of  their  secretions. 

The  chest  grows  larger  and  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs 
increases.  The  greatest  increase  in  girth  is  found  in  girls  be- 
tween twelve  and  fourteen,  in  boys  between  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
and  growth  is  rapid  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  From  thirteen  to 
sixteen  the  natural  size  of  the  chest  is  the  same  in  boys  and 
girls,  but  boys  have  greater  expansive  powers.     The  method  of 
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breathing  often  changes  in  girls  from  abdominal  to  costal,  but  part 
of  the  change  is  probably  artificially  produced  by  tight  clothing 
and  could  be  avoided.  The  process  of  respiration  is  slightly 
different  in  boys  and  girls — less  carbon-dioxide  is  exhaled  by  girls. 
The  heart  increases  in  size  and  strength.  There  is  a  greater  strain 
put  upon  the  circulatory  system  than  upon  the  other  organs,  for 
it  has  to  carry  the  augmented  food  supply  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  to  keep  the  sexual  organs  and  the  brain  especially  well  sup- 
plied. Compared  with  the  development  of  the  heart,  there  is  but 
little  increase  in  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  tension  of  the 
arteries  and  the  blood  pressure  are  thus  increased,  and  these 
probably  account  for  much  of  the  excitement  and  exhilaration  felt 
during  adolescence. 

In  the  mental  life  adolescence  is  marked  by  changes  principally 
in  two  directions:  (1)  a  change  in  the  feeling-life,  and  (2)  a 
change  in  the  thinking-life.  The  first  of  these  is  probably  the 
more  pronounced  since  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  powerful 
instinct  of  sex.  It  exhibits  itself  under  various  aspects,  and  some 
of  these  I  shall  now  describe.  There  is  first  of  all  a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  past  achievements.  Things,  interests,  toys,  occupations 
which  sufiiced  aforetime,  are  now  discarded  as  being  childish  or 
only  fit  for  babies.  A  positive  aspect  of  the  same  process  is  the 
awakening  of  a  new  curiosity.  The  child  becomes  interested  in 
the  outer  world  and  wants  to  hear  of  other  people  and  other  lands. 
He  wishes  to  get  behind  the  things  he  sees  and  handles.  He  now 
becomes  eager  to  read  everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  so 
great  is  this  desire  that  dry,  ponderous  tomes  will  be  religiously 
read  if  no  others  are  available.  This  curiosity  often  shows  itself 
in  truancy  and  in  running  away  to  sea,  and  generally  in  breaking 
the  irksome  bounds  of  social  control.  The  third  aspect  of  the 
changed  feeling-life  is  seen  in  the  adolescent's  desire  to  express 
himself,  to  make  himself  felt,  to  add  his  contribution  and  to  "  take 
his  place  in  the  sun."  Finally  we  have  to  notice  a  change  and 
development  in  that  state  of  feeling  we  call  love.  Slaughter, 
describing  this  change,  says,  "  The  boy  suddenly  begins  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  own  appearance ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  voluntarily  attends  to  his  hair  and  teeth,  his  boots  and  linen ; 
he  becomes  punctilious  in  regard  to  his  clothing,  and  the  choice 
of  neck-ties  is  an  important  event.  When  in  the  company  of  other 
boys  and  in  the  presence  of  girls,  he  seeks  occasions  for  showing 
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his  courage  and  strength,  he  willingly  attacks  the  largest  boy  and 
incurs  risk  to  limb  in  feats  of  skill  and  prowess.  In  the  presence 
of  the  loved  one  he  is  awkward  and  even  paralyzed  in  expression ; 
he  never  ventures  to  declare  himself,  but  makes  use  of  only  the 
vaguest  hints,  and  often  contents  himself  with  seeing  her  from 
afar.  Development  in  the  girl  is  on  lines  similar  to  those  observ- 
able during  the  mating  season ;  she  preserves  an  attitude  of  seem- 
ing indifference,  and  is  most  careful  not  to  give  the  attention  which 
the  boy  is  struggling  to  attract;  at  the  same  time  she  is  seeing 
and  understanding  everything." 

The  main  changes  in  the  thinking-life  are  as  follows: — First 
there  is  a  questioning  attitude  which  arises  into  prominence  at 
this  time.  The  adolescent  begins  to  compare  ideals  and  to  ask 
why  one  man  is  better  than  another.  He  passes  from  mere 
empirical  observation  to  an  ideational  and  abstract  world.  The 
mental  attitude  which  indicates  perplexity  and  asks  "  why  ?" 
leads  on  to  an  attitude  which  seeks  a  solution,  i.e.,  to  reasoning. 
The  adolescent  begins  anew  to  classify,  compare,  accept  and  reject. 
Of  course,  in  childhood  he  has  reasoned,  but  he  now  turas  the 
power  to  vaster  subjects;  he  attempts  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  set  the  world  and  his'  own  mental  house  in  order.  Through  his 
new-found  power  he  discovers  flaws  in  the  thought  of  the  past  and 
is  often  relentless  in  his  rejection  of  what  he  feels  to  be  untrue. 

Closely  associated  with  the  emotional-life  of  the  adolescent  is 
the  change  in  the  moral  and  religious  outlook.  The  church  marks 
the  inception  of  adolescence  with  the  sacrament  of  confirmation, 
while  even  savages,  such  as  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  initiate 
their  budding  adolescents  into  the  mysteries  and  religious  rites 
of  the  tribe. 

The  adolescent  begins  to  understand  virtues  in  their  deeper 
meaning.  Courage,  for  example,  is  seen  to  be  a  wider  thing  than 
the  daring  evinced  by  the  highwayman.  The  virtues  of  humility 
and  sympathy,  once  ignored  and  despised  as  weak,  are  now 
revered  as  pregnant  with  meaning.  He  also  may  exhibit  curious 
and  rapid  alterations  in  his  religious  feelings  and  experiences. 
An  unreality  may  appear  about  the  dogmas  he  daily  repeats.  Or 
again,  the  dominant  aspect  of  his  behaviour  may  be  a  revolt 
against  existing  conditions.  This  may  take  the  form  of  some- 
what violent  reactions.  Wearied  by  what  he  feels  is  unworthy  or 
hypocritical,  he  rushes  into  diatribes  against  existing  forms  of 
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government  or  ecclesiastical  usages.  In  all  these  things  he  requires 
patient  consideration,  for  they  are  usually  but  passing  phases. 
If  we  ignore  the  violent  eccentricities  and  emphasize  the  normal 
features  the  result  vs^ill  be  gratifying  to  all  who  have  the  educa- 
tion of  the  adolescent  at  heart. 

What  kind  of  curriculum  is  suited  to  this  peculiar  creature 
we  call  an  adolescent,  and  when  shall  the  course  begin  1  We  shall 
seek  for  an  answer  to  these  questions  by  first  laying  down  certain 
principles  in  the  selection  of  studies  and  then  evaluating  the  solu- 
tions proffered  by  contemporary  educational  practice  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  far  more  subjects  for  study  than  any  one  person  can 
possibly  get  to  know  properly.  In  addition,  there  are  varieties  of 
capacities  among  adolescent  pupils  and  varieties  of  careers  to 
follow  when  schooling  is  completed.  Shall  the  pupil,  the  parent, 
the  teacher,  or  the  State  choose  the  course  of  study  ?  From  many 
points  of  view  an  expert  in  the  choice  of  curricula  would  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  staff  of  a  secondary  school.  But  this 
pre-supposes  a  very  wide  offering  of  studies  from  which  to  choose. 
The  choice  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  or  the  parent  will  scarcely 
be  a  wise  one  either  because  of  incompetency  or  because  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  conditioning  factors.  The  choice  by  the  State 
always  errs  on  the  side  of  uniformity,  and  the  worst  kind  of  elec- 
tion, namely,  election  at  the  beginning  and  in  a  lump  is  an  inevit- 
able consequence.  There  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  broad 
foundation  of  studies  which  is  fairly  uniform  for  all.  On  this  a 
variety  of  courses  can  be  built  which  will  satisfy  the  varying 
capacities  of  the  pupils  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  varying  future 
careers  and  occupations  on  the  other.  But  the  final  choice  of  a 
subject  in  which  to  specialize  should  be  deferred  as  late  as  pos- 
sible, since  no  teacher  or  pupil  knows  what  hidden  talents  even  a 
year  will  bring  forth. 

Turning  now  to  a  very  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  second- 
ary school  programmes  of  the  civilized  world,  we  find  that  Ger- 
many has  three  main  kinds  of  curricula  taught  in  three  separate 
types  of  schools.  The  Gymnasium  is  predominantly  a  classical 
tohool.  Sixty-eight  hours  of  its  course  are  devoted  to  Latin  and 
thirty-six  to  Greek.  The  I^jal-gymnasium  teaches  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  but  no  Greek.  A  fair  amount  of  Mathematics  is 
taught  in  this  type  of  school.     The    Oher-realschule    substitutes 
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French  and  English  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  specializes  in  ISTatural  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  These 
courses  are  coherent,  consistent  and  intelligible.  The  fact  that 
foreign  language  study  is  begun  in  each  of  the  schools  at  nine 
years  of  age  is  an  added  merit.  But  the  German  plan  has  a  fatal 
drawback  inasmuch  as  it  forces  a  crucial  choice  of  school,  and 
therefore  of  career,  upon  the  child  of  nine  years  of  age. 

Both  the  English  and  the  French  systems  keep  various  types 
of  courses  in  operation  in  a  single  school.  A  fairly  free  choice 
of  courses  as  the  pupil  specializes  more  and  more  is  also  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  both  systems.  In  the  French  Lycees  all  pupils 
spend  two  years  in  a  preparatory  division  and  two  years  in  an  ele- 
mentary division  in  which  the  curriculum  is  uniform  for  all.  The 
secondary  course  proper  begins  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  is 
divided  into  two  cycles.  In  the  first  cycle,  which  runs  for  four 
years,  there  are  two  choices  of  curricula — Divisions  A  and  B.  In 
"  A  "  Languages,  ancient  and  modern,  are  emphasized ;  in  "  B  "' 
the  emphasis  is  upon  Moderns  and  Mathematics.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  second  cycle  four  courses  are  open  to  the  pupil. 
These  are  respectively,  the  Latin-Greek,  the  Latin-Modem 
Languages,  the  Latin-Science,  and  the  Science-Modern  Languages 
courses.  The  last  year  of  the  second  cycle,  when  the  pupil  is 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  divided  into  two  forms — Mathe- 
matics and  Philosophy.  Minor  differences,  permitting  of  two 
choices  of  school  programme,  are  made  in  each  of  the  two  forms. 

In  England  no  such  centralization  of  authority  as  exists  in 
France  and  Germany  is  to  be  found.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
in  reality  little  control  over  the  curricula  of  Secondary  Schools 
within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  true  that  the  Board  insists  on  cer- 
tain subjects  being  taught  and  on  the  time-table  as  a  whole  being 
satisfactory  to  the  visiting  inspector,  but  the  heiad  master,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  staff,  is  responsible  for  the  course  of  study 
within  his  particular  school.  So,  theoretically,  there  are  as  many 
curricula  as  there  are  schools.  In  actual  practice  the  schemes, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  larger  institutions  are  concerned,  conform  to 
a  type  which  gives  a  solid  grounding  ii;  many  subjects  and  defers 
the  choice  of  the  specialist  course  as  late  as  possible.  A  general 
course,  therefore,  is  given  from  ten  to  fourteen;  the  curricula  of 
the  last  four  years  are  arranged  so  as  to  permit  of  specialization 
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along  one  of    the  following    lines: — Classics,   Mathematics  and 
Science,  Modern  Languages,  and  History. 

The  continent  of  North  America,  more  by  historical  accident 
than  by  deliberate  design,  introduced  the  idea  of  a  four-year  High 
School  into  educational  organization.  Expert  contemporary 
opinion,  influenced  no  doubt  by  recent  psychological  investiga- 
tions, is  beginning  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  wisdom  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure. The  opponents  of  the  four-year  system  declare  that  four- 
teen is  too  old  to  begin  the  study  of  foreign  languages  with 
advantage  to  the  pupil.  Further,  the  change  from  an  Elementary 
to  a  Secondary  School  is  profound  in  its  effects.  It  should  be 
made  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  natural  break  in  the  life  of  the 
])upil,  namely,  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Many  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  adopted  the  six-year  High  School  plan. 
It  is  usually  divided  into  two  periods  each  of  three  years,  the  first 
running  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  the  second  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  offer  a  criticism  of  our 
Ontario  school  system,  since  I  probably  know  it  far  less  intimately 
than  many  of  my  audience.  May  I  then  dismiss  the  topic  by 
suggesting  the  following  question  for  your  consideration:  ''Is  a 
Secondary  School  programme  which  is  practically  uniform  for  all 
scholars  within  the  Province  the  best  that  can  be  devised  in  view 
of  the  diverse  needs  of  a  new  and  rapidly-developing  country  V^ 

A  few  last  thoughts  on  the  more  intimate  aspects  of  the 
adolescent's  education.  First  and  foremost  the  proper  education 
for  the  adolescent  is  that  which  discourages  morbid  and  abnormal 
conditions.  The  aim  of  the  secondary  teacher  should  ever  be  to 
find  occupations  which  will  healthily  employ  the  adolescent;  mind 
and  body.  The  pupil  should  also  be  given  a  wise  use  of  freedom. 
This,  at  first  glance,  seems  incompatible  with  the  dictum,  "  keep 
him  busy,"  but  a  boy  free  to  use  his  time  need  not  necessarily 
spend  it  in  loafing.  Freedom  also  permits  him  to  define  his  vague 
impulses  after  social  vialues.  The  adolescent  hungers  for  com- 
panionship ;  the  "  gang  "  or  "  clan  "  spirit  is  strong  within  him. 
hence  the  wise  teacher  encourages  corporate  games,  school  societies 
and  out-of-school  activities  of  all  descriptions. 

'Care  for  the  health  of  the  scholars  in  mind  and  body  is  of 
supreme  importance  at  this  critical  period.  In  the  past  this  has 
often  been  forgotten  and  minds  have  been  ruined  through  pre- 
mature and  excessive  study.     The  period  is  one  when,  amid  con- 
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ditions  of  vigorous  growth,  the  body  is  very  receptive  to  disease 
and  harm.  Tuberculosis,  nervous  disorders,  hysteria,  formation  of 
bad  habits,  and  tendencies  to  insanity  arise  at  this  period.  The 
teacher  must  do  everything  to  protect  and  strengthen  the  adolescent 
so  that  he  may  meet  and  overcome  these  dangers.  Close  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  see  that  the  scholars  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sleep  on  suitable  bedding,  live  in  fresh  air,  bathe  fre- 
quently and  wear  loose,  hygienic  clothing.  Cold  bathing  should 
be  encouraged  since  the  "  Devil  in  us  bates  cold  water."  Amid 
all  these  cares,  the  need  for  wise  and  sympathetic  instruction  in 
sexual  matters  by  some  pure  man  for  boys,  and  some  motherly 
Avoman  for  girls  (preferably  the  parents,  or,  failing  these,  the 
school  doctor),  should  never  be  forgotten. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 

ONTARIO. 

By  E.  a.  Gray,  B.A. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the  Cdllege  and  High  School 
Department  has  sometimes  been  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  hostile 
criticism  of  the  Education  Department  and  its  methods,  especially 
those  of  inspection.  More  generally  it  has  been  used,  as  in  most 
other  societies,  in  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  confronting 
situation,  and  in  seeking  to  oifer  some  suggestions  which  may 
prove  of  service. 

The  latter  method  I  shall  endeavour  to  pursue,  trying  to  point 
out  some  problems  in  secondary  education,  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  our  own  Province,  and  offering  one  or  two  suggestions. 

Your  Committee  on  the  Secondary  School  programme  will  re- 
port later.  Though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  entirely  the 
ground  their  report  will  cover,  I  shall  do  so  as  far  as  possible. 

The  first  and  most  striking  feature  of  present-day  secondary 
education  is  the  revolt  from  the  overloading  of  the  curriculum. 
N^Ot  only  in  Canada  are  there  murmurs  deep  and  prolonged,  but 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  this  subject  is  to  the 
fore. 

The  Education  Department  in  its  latest  regulations  made  some 
small  effort  to  give  relief,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
that  regard.  The  University  of  Toronto  should  also  afford  relief 
by  modifying  the  conditions  of  the  competition  for  the  Edward 
Blake  scholarships.  In  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  Carter 
scholarships,  which  will  increase  the  competition  among  schools 
in  the  senior  classes,  the  moderate  suggestion  of  your  Committee 
to  limit  the  number  of  subjec^ts  for  proficiency  shovild  commend 
itself  to  the  authorities,  as  well  as  to  this  Department. 

The  earlier  study  of  foreign  languages  is  also  a  much  discussed 
question. 

In  the  United  States  primary  education  occupies  eight  grades, 
from  age  6  to  age  14 ;  then  secondary  education  four  grades,  from 
age  14  to  18.  Vocational  education  generally  begins  at  14,  about 
the  same  time'  that  entrance  is  made  into  the  High  Schools;  but 
this    age    is    considered    too  high  for  both  vocational  and  High 
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School  studies,  and  an  unnecessary  length  of  time  is  spent  in  ele- 
mentary subjects.  In  Ontario  our  system  is  almost  the  same  as  in 
the  United  States.  Between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  no  new  sub- 
ject is  begun,  and  a  distaste  for  school  arises  because  of  the 
uninteresting  repetition  of  familiar  subjects,  which  contributes, 
as  much  as  unrest  or  lack  of  means,  to  the  depletion  of  classes  at 
these  ages  and  the  relatively  low  attendance  in  the  Secondary 
Schools.  The  remedy  proposed  in  Circular  No.  38  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is  to  reduce  elementary 
education  from  8  to  6  years,  and  consequently  to  begin  vocational 
and  secondary  education  two  years  earlier.  It  is  claimed  that,  if 
this  change  occurred,  the  efficiency  of  the  race  would  be  increased 
by  at  least  a  year  of  life.  The  study  of  foreign  languages  could  be 
begun  earlier,  at  an  age  when  facility  in  learning  language  is 
greater.  Subjects  or  parts  of  subjects,  which  are  not  of  vital 
interest,  could  be  omitted.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  community 
would  receive  a  higher  grade  of  education,  and  the  Universities 
would  have  their  graduating  age  reduced. 

An  abrupt  change  whereby  pupils  would  enter  the  High  Schools 
two  years  earlier  than  at  present  would  be  revolutionary.  Neither 
the  High  Schools  nor  the  Public  Schools  in  this  country  are  in  a 
position  to  meet  so  radical  an  innovation  in  organization.  But 
might  not  some  adaptation  of  present  conditions  produce  a  similar 
result  with  the  existing  machinery?  Why  not  have  one  foreign 
language  taught  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  Public  School 
course  to  pupils  who  expect  to  enter  a  High  School  ?  Let  the 
foreign  language  be  either  French  or  German,  taught  by  the 
Modern  Language  master  of  the  adjoining  High  School  or  Con- 
tinuation School,  or  by  some  other  equally  competent  instructor; 
and  let  the  object  be  the  spoken  tongue,  not  the  grammar  or  trans- 
lation. A  lesson  daily  of  half  an  hour  would  not  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools.  Those  taking  the  foreign 
language  would  generally  be  the  brightest  in  the  class ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  class  or  classes  could  be  given  special  drill  by  the  regular 
teacher  in  some  subject  in  which  they  might  be  deficient,  which  is 
done  now  only  at  the  expense  of  the  brighter  pupils.  It  is  true 
that  this  would  impose  an  additional  burden  on  the  High  Schools, 
but  one  of  the  defects  of  High  Schools  is  a  lack  of  teaching  power. 
All  schools  should  have  more  teachers  than  there  are  classes,  and 
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the  partial  employment  of  a  teacher  in  Public  School  work  could 
easily  give  complete  occupation  -  for  an  extra  teacher.  It  might 
even  occur  that  a  teacher  in  the  Public  School  might  'be  competent 
to  do  such  work  though  if  it  were  done  by  an  outsider  there  would 
be  security  that  undue  attention  would  not  be  given  to  the  foreign 
language. 

With  High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools  scattered  widely 
throughout  the  Province  the  scheme  would  be  far-reaching.  Here 
and  there  would  be  districts  and  schools,  especially  rural  schools, 
where  no  foreign  language  could  'be  efficiently  taught,  but  with 
increased  teaching  power  in  the  High  Schools  special  attention 
could  be  given  to  those  entering  a  High  School  with  no  previous 
language  training,  until  they  could  overtake  the  others. 

According  to  the  daily  press  a  proposal  made  by  the  University 
professors  to  allow  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  to  be  taught 
in  the  Public  Schools,  is  said  to  have  been  submitted  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  certain  Public  and  High  School  teachers 
and  condemned  on  account  of  t-he  present  overloaded  curriculum 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and  fear  of  disorganization  in  the  High 
Schools.  The  scheme  appears  to  have  been  too  amhitious.  While 
there  are  objections  to  the  introduction  of  all  four  Languages,  there- 
should  be  no  very  strong  reason  why  one  foreign  language,  and  that 
a  modern  language,  should  not  be  begun  in  the  Public  Schools,. 
provided  it  is  made  a  vital  su'bject  and  not  a  grammar  grind. 

Those  who  travel  in  Europe  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  number 
of  people  who  speak  English  who  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
never  been  in  an  English-speaking  country,  but  who  have  studied 
the  subject  at  school  in  a  living  way.  Nor  is  it,  in  many  cases, 
because  they  have  begun  early  in  life.  Adults  in  night  classes 
learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  in  a  short  time,  and  they  can 
also  read  it  understandingly.  It  has  been  for  long  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  we  fail  to  produce  such  results  in  Canada,  Various 
reasons  are  assigned  for  our  lack  of  success:  insufficient  time  in 
the  High  Schools;  too  late  a  beginning  in  life;  wrong  methods  of 
teaching  whereby  the  same  plan  is  used  as  with  Latin  and  Greek ; 
teachers  not  qualified  to  teach  the  living  language  because  of  the 
fact  that  stress  is  being  laid,  in  the  University  courses,  on  the 
early  forms  of  the  languages  and  the  old  literature  at  the  expense 
of  the  modern  language  or  literature;  the  translation  ideal 
instead  of  the  spoken  language;  little  opportunity  of  practising- 
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a  foreign  language  on  the  streets  or  elsewhere.  Several  or  all  of 
these  reasons  may  be  the  cause  of  our  comparative  failure,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  solution  may  be  found.  In  justice 
to  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  our  High  Schools  it  should  be 
acknowledged  that  in  no  other  department  have  the  teachers  ex- 
hibited a  greater  desire  to  excel.  To  perfect  their  knowledge 
they  frequently  make  trips  during  the  holidays  to  France  or  Ger- 
many, but  what  can  be  accomplished  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  ? 
Onta.rio  should  welcome  for  the  benefit  of  modern  language  study 
a  system  of  exchange  of  teachers  with  France  and  Germany ;  and 
the  Government  and  Boards  of  Education  should  assist  from  time 
to  time,  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of 
residence  abroad. 

Another  question  that  should  be  considered  in  formulating  a 
curriculum  is  that  of  sex.  In  only  one  particular  is  any  differ- 
entiation in  studies  provided  for;  in  Household  Science  and  in 
Manual  training.  j!^o  girl  takes  Manual  Training,  no  boy  House- 
hold Science ;  yet  all  take  the  same  courses  in  Mathematics,  Science, 
Languages  and  Literature.  Women  are  themselves  partly  respon- 
sible for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  their  struggle  for  equal  recogni- 
tion they  have  insisted  on  equality  in  intellectual  pursuits,  but  is 
it  wise  ?  It  is  a  very  common  notion  that  man  is  strong  is  reason- 
ing, while  woman  relies  on  intuition  rather  than  on  the  slower 
processes  of  ratiocination.  Reason  is  the  faculty  employed  where 
causation  is  concerned  but  is  not  the  only  faculty  by  which  truth  is 
reached.  The  moral  and  spiritual  regions  are  beyond  causation. 
If  Bergson's  philosophy  is  correct,  and  reasoning  and  intuition 
are  different  expressions  or  functions  of  life,  why  not  recognize 
these  differences  in  our  schools?  Why  plan  and  conduct  our 
schools  as  if  reason  were  the  only  faculty  of  man  ?  Anyone  who 
has  observed  the  patient  labour  spent  by  the  average  girl  on  Alge- 
bra, Geometry  and  Physics,  and  the  comparative  ease  and  pleasure 
received  from  the  study  of  Literature,  Composition  and  History, 
and  has  observed  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  educational  standards  should  not  be  alike  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Why  not  recognize  the  difference  by  setting  easier  papers  in 
Mathematics  and  Science  for  girls  on  the  same  curriculum  but 
exacting  a  higher  standard  in  English,  History,  and  Foreign  Lan- 
guages ? 
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It  is  quite  true  that  some  girls  excel  in  Mathematics  and  Science. 
Many  of  those  who  have  reached  the  very  highest  rank  in  these 
subjects  in  the  universities  havei  been  girls,  as  we  all  know,  and 
those  who  wished  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  severer  course  in 
Mathematics  and  Science;  but  not  all  girls  should  be  compelled 
to  reach  the  same  standard  as  boys  in  these  subjects. 

Again,  might  not  the  Science  taught  girls  be  of  a  different 
character  ?  Why  should  the  Chemistry,  for  example,  not  have  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  foods  ?  It  is  obvious  that  if  varying  courses 
be  introduced,  additional  teaching  power  will  be  necessary,  but 
should  a  little  increase  in  expenditure  weigh  against  the  general 
good  of  the  community  ? 

Another  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  High  Schools  at 
the  present  time  is  the  abolition  of  the  Entrance  Examination 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  certificate  from  the  Public 
School  teacher  of  a  pupil's  ability  to  do  High  School  work.  Ottawa 
was  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  this  year  Toronto  is  following 
for  the  first  time.  Without  doubt  many  other  centres  will  make 
the  change  in  the  near  future. 

The  Entrance  Examination  should  not  hastily  be  abandoned 
without  proper  consideration  being  given  to  both  sides.  Many  who 
are  not  certain  of  the  effect  of  no  examination  and  being  well 
aware  from  long  experience  of  some  weaknesses  in  the  examination 
system  will  advocate  a  trial  of  the  no-examination  plan.  It  may 
be  worth  while  pointing  out  one  or  two  advantages  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

While  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Public  School  classes 
will  be  less  efficiently  taught,  or  less  honest  work  done,  without 
than  with  the  Entrance  Examination,  yet  the  abolition  of  the  ex- 
amination will  mean  the  withdrawal  of  a  standard  of  attainment, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  as  a  consequence,  pupils  of  very  un- 
equal attainment  and  capacity  will  be  admitted  to  the  junior  classes 
of  the  High  Schools. 

President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University  in  an  article  in  Edu- 
cation, of  December,  1913,  on  "Measurements  of  Efficiency  in 
College,"  says:  "The  instructor  who  conducts  his  own  examina- 
tions in  his  own  course,  does  his  own  teaching  and  does  his  own 
exiamining,  has  no  standard  outside  of  himself  by  which  he  can 
compare  himself.     He  is  in  the  position  of  the  Biblical  persons 
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who,  comparing  themselves  among  themselves,  and  measuring  them- 
selves, by  themselves,  are  not  wise."  And  again:  "The  simplest 
method  of  improving  the  measure  of  efficiency  is  the  aid  of  other 
examiners  besides  the  instructor  himself." 

If  a  teacher,  being  consistent,  abandons  all  examinations  and 
trusts  to  a  general  impression  of  the  ability  and  attainments  of 
his  class,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  misled.  Some  pupils  who  really 
have  no  grasp  of  a  subject  answer  very  well  in  class,  while  silent 
pupils  in  many  cases  far  excel  them  in  mental  power  and  efficiency. 
Nor  is  an  incorrect  judgment  altogether  due  to  the  pupil.  Dr. 
Herman  Weimer  of  Germany  in  his  little  book,  "The  Way  to  the 
Heart  of  a  Pupil"  (which,  by  the  way,  should  be  in  the  hands  oi 
every  teacfher),  says:  "An  English  teacher  who  recently  visited 
a  number  of  our  schools  in  order  to  gain  personal  knowledge  of 
eysftem,  says  that  he  was  everywhere  astonished  at  the  excellent 
oral  answers  of  the  pupils.  His  surprise  was  still  greater  when 
these  pupils  had  given  evidence  of  the  result  of  their  training,  by 
the  safe  test  of  repeating  the  programme  of  the  day  before,  through 
a  written  examination.  These  papers  swarmed  with  blunders. 
After  careful  observation,  the  Englishman  found  that  the  excell- 
ence of  the  oral  recitation  was  due  to  the  clever  questioning  by 
the  teacher,  and  that  the  correct  answers  were  'suggested,'  as  he 
expressed  it." 

Many  of  us  have  had  similar  experiences,  and  the  exclamation, 
"But  I  understood  perfectly  when  you  taught  the  lesson  yesterday," 
should  bid  us  pause  and  reflect  on  the  futility  of  some  of  what  we 
may  consider  our  best  and  most  skilfully-taught  lessons. 

N^or  is  the  remedy  for  a  complete  absence  of  examinations,  one 
conducted  by  the  teacher  himself.  He  naturally  examines  on  those 
parts  of  a  subject  which  in  his  opinion  are  important  and  which  his 
pupils  have  learned  to  view  as  he  does.  But  when  an  outsider  sets 
the  papers,  if  the  questions  are  fair  and  good,  the  candidate  must 
depend  on  assimilated  knowledge  only.  This  is  the  value  of  the 
Provincial  Examination,  and  High  School  Principals  should  be 
very  sure  of  the  advantages  of  abandoning  the  examination  before 
handing  over  to  the  Publio  School  teachers  full  control  in  deter- 
mining who  are,  or  are  not,  fit  to  do  High  School  work. 

The  main  objection  to  the  Entrance  Examination  is  that  it  has 
been  given  too  much  weight.       The  teacher's  opinion  should  be 
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given  far  more  consideration  than  at  present.  An  examination 
cannot  test  everything;  it  cannot  test  character  or  moral  qualities 
which  count  largely  both  in  school  life  and  in  world  affairs,  but 
it  does  test  other  qualities,  and  we  should  "render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's." 

Throughout  the  world  examinations  seem  to  be  growing  in 
favour ;  for  many  commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  and  for 
the  Civil  Service,  they  are  considered  the  best  test  of  a  candidate's 
fitness.  If  the  abolition  of  the  Entrance  Examination  will  result 
in  pupils  being  admitted  to  our  High  Schools  at  an  earlier  age,  it 
may  be  a  decided  advantage,  especially  in  language  study;  but  if 
not-  we  may  expect  very  unequally  graded  junior  classes  in  our 
High  Schools,  as  a  result  of  the  powerful  influences  that  will  be 
brought  to  l)ear  on  the  Public  School  principals  to  '^promote 
pupils. 

Another  question  which  has  caused  some  newspaper  discussion 
•during  the  past  year  is  the  extent  to  which  Ethics  can  be  taught 
in  scliools.  Those  who  claim  that  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  Bible  were  pleased  to  learn  that  tho  Superintendent 
of  Education  had  given  the  subject  some  consideration  and  had 
proposed  making  Bible  Knowledge  a  lx)nus  subject  on  the  High 
School  Entrance  Examination. 

Wherever  the  Entrance  Examination  is  abolished,  this  solution 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  a  new  solution  must  be  sought. 
According  to  the  present  regulations,  schools  are  permitted  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  though  it  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
no  special  effort  is  made  by  the  authorities  to  have  instruction  given 
in  a  systematic  manner. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  is  exhausted,  but  before  closing  permit 
me  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  University  authorities.  Congested 
classes,  especially  in  the  first  year,  and  insufficient  income,  are  the 
chief  administrative  problems  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to- 
day. The  President's  solution  for  the  former,  though  inaccept- 
able  to  the  other  universities,  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  Matricu- 
lation to  that  of  the  Honour  Junior  Matriculation.  Why  not 
make  the  curriculum  of  the  First  Year  pass  work  identical  with 
that  of  the  Honour  Junior  Matriculation  and  admit  students 
directly  from  the  High  Schools  to  the  Second  Year  general  course 
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or  to  such  other  Second  Year  courses,  if  there  are  any,  that  de- 
mand no  honour  First  Year  subjects  ? 

There  is  no  reiason  why  the  High  Schools  could  not  do  a  larger 
l>art  of  the  First  Year  work  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  High  School  Fifth  Form  would-be  fuller,  but  no  additional 
expense  would  be  incurred. 

This  solution  would  relieve  the  University  and  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  High  Schools. 

Many  other  matters  are  before  the  public,  such  as  Industrial 
Education,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  few  brief  minutes 
to  discuss  such  problems. 
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DIE  LEHRER  AN  DEN  PREU8SI8CHEN  SCHULEN. 

Von  Obeelehkeb  Dk.  Georg  Kaetzke^  Berlin^  Germany^ 
Lecturer  in  University  College,  Toronto. 

Maine  Damen  und  Herren, 

Da  ich  hier  die  Ehre  habe,  vor  einer  Vereinigung  der  Lehrer 
der  Provinz  Ontario  zu  sprechen,  so  scheint  es  mir  angemessen, 
Ihnen  einiges  von  den  preussischen  Kollegen  beiderlei  GescMechts 
zu  erzahlen.  Dabei  wird  es  mein  Bestreben  sein,  Sie  moglichst  mit 
Tabellen  und  Statisken  zu  verschonen,  Ihnen  anstatt  dessen  eine 
Vbrstellung  von  den  Hauptunterscbieden  zu  geben,  wie  sie  sich 
mir  1910-11  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  und  nunmehr  hier  in 
Canada  gezeigt  haben. 

Die  Zusammensetzung  dieser  hochansehnlichen  Yersammlung 
kann  uns  hineinfiihren  in  den  Hauptunterschied  des  neuen  vom 
alten  Lande:  hier  sehe  ich  Damen  und  Herren,  vom  Kinder- 
garten bis  zur  Universitat  erstreckt  sich  Ihre  Lehrtatigkeit,  ein 
wahrlich  schones  Bild  des  Gemeinsamkeitsgefiihls  der  Lehrer  ira 
weitesten  Sinne  des  Wortes.  Bei  uns  konnen  Sie  wohl  Ver- 
sammlungen  von  Elementarschullehrern,  von  Oberlehrern,  von 
Universitatsprofessoren  finden;  doch  eine  solche  fruchtbare 
Wechselwirkung  ist  bei  uns  leider  unbekannt. 

Die  Erklarung  ftir  die  scharfe  Sonderung  liegt  in  der  sozialen 
Struktur  der  alten  Welt:  es  gibt  fest  ausgebildete  Hassen  und 
Stande,  die  zum  Teil  historisch  sind.  Doch  waren  derartige 
Schranken  von  dem  hemokratisohen  Winde  unsrer  Zeit  hinwegge- 
fegt  worden,  wenn  nicht  die  Entwicklung  der  modernen  Periode 
diese  Schranken  nicht  nur  gerechtfertigt,  sondern  sogar  untiber- 
steigbarer  gemacht  hatte.  Die  Anforderung  der  hochsten 
Leistung  hat  in  einem  nun  schon  beinah  zu  stark  bevolkerten 
Lande  (66  Millionen  auf  2-3  der  Provinz  Ontario),. das  sich  rings 
gegen  machtige  Konkurrenten  zu  behaupten  hat,  eine  Auspannung 
der  Krafte  zur  Eolge,  die  nur  moglich  ist  nach  dem  Prineip  der 
Arbeitsteilung  und  die  zu  einer  Specialisierung  auf  alien  Gebieten 
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gefiihrt  hat.  Ob  Kellner,  ob  Lehrer,  ob  Brieftrager,  ob  Maurer, 
ob  Professor,  jeder  ist  durch  eine  lange  Leihrzeit  gegangen;  die 
Menge  der  Menschen,  das  gegen  hier  umgekehrte  Verhaltnis  von 
Angebot  und  l^sTaolifrage  erlaubt  es,  die  Anforderungen  immer 
hoher  zu  schrauben,  oft  weit  iiber  den  Zusammenhang  mit  dem 
Beruf  hinausgehend,  nur  eine  Folge  des  geringen  EUbogenraumes. 
So  gehort  bei  uns  der  TJebergang  von  einem  Beruf  zum  andern 
beinah  zur  Unmogliclikeit ;  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  freien  Umher- 
schweif en  marschieren  wir  geschlossen ;  es  gibt  kein  Entrinnen  und 
wie  Gottfried  Kellers  grtiner  Heinricb,  in  Reih  und  Glied  stehend, 
die  geliebte  Judith  seinen  Augen  entschveinden  sieht,  so  muss 
mancher  dem  in  seiner  Jugend  entraiimten  Beruf  sehnsuchts- 
volle  Blicke  nachwerfen;  wahrend  ihn  die  Verhaltnisse  zwingen, 
wenn  vielleicht  nicht  nach  dem  entgegengesetzten  Ziel,  so  doch 
naeh  einem  andern  zu  marschieren. 

Kein  Wunder,  dass  die  Schule,  als  Spiegelbild  eine  entsprech- 
-ende  Trennung  alfweist:  Elementar  oder  Volks  oder  Gemeinde- 
schulen  verfolgen  von  vornherein  einen  andern  Zweek  als  die 
hoheren  Schulen,  jene  sind  auf  das  praktische  Leben  gerichtet, 
diese  bereiten  auf  die  TJniversitiU  oder  Hochschule -vor ;  jene  sind 
frei,  diese  kosten  Schulgeld,  das  allerdings  sehr  massig  ist  ($20 
pro  yahr  fiir  Realschulen).  Diese  horizontale  Trennung  im 
Gegensatz  zur  vertikalen  hier  ist  wie  bei  den  Standen  historisch, 
doch  genau  wie  dort  durch  die  moderne  Specialisierung  bedingt. 
Nicht  Kastenschulen  sind  es,  sondern  Specialschulen.  Auch  auf 
der  Schule  kann  man  nicht  zween  Herren  dienen:  sonst  tut  man 
wie  hier  in  diesem  Lande  beiden  Teilen  Unrecht.  Man  gibt  denen, 
die  friihzeitig  ins  Leben  treten  eine  unvollkommne,  abgebrochne 
Erziehung,  und  man  halt  die  kleine  Zahl  der  zur  Universitat 
strebenden  Schiiler  mit  Rticksicht  auf  die  Masse  zuriick,  beraubt 
sie  z.  B.  durch  zu  spaten  Beginn  der  Fremdsprachen  fiir  immer 
einer  guten  Beherrschung  dieses  unentbehrlichen  Bildungsmittels. 

Fiir  beide  Teile  ist  daher  unzweifelhaft  die  Trennung  das  beste, 
zwei  G^setze  gewahrleisten,  dass  es  nicht  eine  Schule  der  Arnlen 
und  der  Reichen  wird. 

Die  begabten  und-fleissigen  Schiiler  der  Volksschulen  konnen 
auf  Empfehlung  ihrer  Lehrer  eine  Freistelle  auf  den  hoheren 
Schulen  erhalten;  15^o  der  Platze  dort  stehen  ihnen  offen,  so 
dass  reichlich  fiir  den  Aufstieg  der  Begabten  gesorgt  ist.  Ebenso 
werden  unbegabte,  oder  trage  Schiiler  aus  den  hoheren  Schulen 
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ausgeschieden.  Ein  Sehuler  darf  einen  Jahreskurs  nur  einmal 
wiederholen ;  erreicht  er  dann  sein  Ziel  nicht,  so  muss  er  die 
hohere  Schule  verlassen,  imd  bei  schulpflichtigem  Alter  ziir 
Gemeindeschule  gehen. 

Es  ist  ein  vollkommner  Irrtiim  zu  glaiiben,  dass  der  Sohu 
eines  Arbeiters  oder  eines  ITnterbeamten  in  der  Stelkmg  seines 
Vaters  bleiben  muss ;  bis  in  hohe  Amter  konnen  wir  die  Sohne  der 
armsten  Klasse  aufsteigen  sehen  Von  meinem  Kollegen  kann  ich 
ohne  Miihe  eine  grosse  Reibe  aufzahlen,  deren  Vater  Arbeiter, 
Sehnldiener.  Brieftri'iger  n.  a.  m.  gewesen  sind. 

Da  Privatschulen  keine  "  Berechtigungen "  verleiben  und 
deshalb  so  gut  wie  gar  keine  Rolle  spielen,  findet  durcb  diese 
Ausschliessung  eine  gdte  Auslese  statt. 

Eine  logische  Folge  dieser  gesonderten  Schulen,  der  praktischen 
und  der  Gelebrtenschule,  ist  die  ebenso  strenge  Sonderung  der 
Lehrervorbildung.  Jene  Lehrer  werden  praktisch,  diese  wissen- 
schaftlich  ausgebildet. 

Da  an  unsern  Yolksschulen  nur  18^»  Lehrerinnen  sind,  so  ist 
die  Ausbildvuig  vor  alleni  auf  die  Lehrer  zugeschnitten.  Diese 
gestaltet  sich  so,  dass  der  Schiiler  nach  Abschluss  der  Gemeindes- 
schule  drei  Jahre  eine  "  Prilparandenschule,"  drei  weitere  Jahre 
ein  "  Seminar "  besucht  und  nach  bestandnem  Examen,  also 
durchsehnittlich  mit  20  Jahren,  zu  imterrichten  beginnt. 
Bewiihrt  sich  der  junge  Lehrer,  so  kann  er  nach  5  Jahren  zu  einem 
zweiten  Examen  zugelassen  werden  und  damit  die  entgtiltige 
Anstellungsfahigkeit  erwerben. 

Die  Praparandenanstalt  und  die  Seminare  werden  vom  Staat 
oder  von  den  Stadten  erhalten.  Jene  sind  durchgangig  Internate, 
diese  sind  es  zuni  grossen  Teil.  Aus  erziehliehen  Griinden  hat 
man  diese  Anstalten  fern,  von  dem  zerstreuenden  Einfluss  der 
Grossstadt  in  kleine  Orte  gelegt,  und  so  ist  zu  hoffen,  dass  der 
kiinftige  Erzieher  sich  erst  e'in  selbstiindiges  TTrteil  aus  eigner 
Anschauung  tiber  Land'  und  Stadt  und  Grossstadt  bilden,  und 
nicht  bedingungslos  vor  der  Asphaltkultur  kapitulieren  wird. 

Die  Praparandenschule  erweitert  die  auf  der  Volkschule 
gelehrten  Kenntnisse;  sie  umfasst  alle  Elementarfacher,  eine 
fremde  Sprache  und  Musik.  Hervorzuhe  ist  der  intensive  Betrieb 
in  der  Religion,  gegen  den  man  Widerspruoh  erhoben  hat. 

Fiir  das  Seminar  ist  charakteristisch  die  organische  Verbin- 
dung  von  theoretischer  und  praktischer  Padagogik.    Alle  Zoglinge 
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habeu  dauernd  Gelegenheit,  an  der  Uebungsschule  sich  praktiseh 
zu  betatigen.  Die  dadurch  erreicbte  Geschicklichkeit  unseer 
Lehrer  im  Unterricht  ist  stets  von  alien  Kritikern  anerkannt 
worden. 

Das  Gehalt  ist  fiir  alle  Lehrer,  Stadt  und  Land,  nach  der 
neuen  Ordnung  ziemlich  dasselbe.  Der  Unterschied  bestelit  nur 
in  der  Ortsziilage  und  in  der  Mietsentschadigung. 

Lehrer  1400  in  31  Jahren  zu  3800  +  Ortzulage  900  -f 

Mietsentschjidigung. 
Lehrerin  1200  in  31  Jahren  zu  2450  +  Ortzulage  600  -f 

JVIietsentschadigung. 

Urn  eine  Mark  richtig  zu  werten,  miissen  Sie  fiir  notwendige 
Dinge  1$  =  2  M,  fiir  Luxus  1$  =  1  M  setzen.  Wenn  Sie  ferner 
bedenken,  dass  der  Lehrer  wie  alle  Beamten  lebenslanglich 
angestellt  ist  naeh  10  Jahren  pensiansberechtigt  ist  zu  1-8  seines 
Gehaltes,  dass  diese  Pension  bis  zu  %  des  Gehaltes  steigt  und 
dass  auch  die  Witwen  lebenslanglich  und  Waisen  bis  zum  18 
Jahr  eine  Rente  erhalten,  so  ist  das  im  Verhaltnis  zu  Amerika 
ausgezeichnet. 

Die  meisten  Lehrer  bleiben  in  ihrem  Stand  bis  an  ihr  Leben- 
sende.  Es  steht  ihnen  nur  offen,  Rektor  einer  Schule  zu  werden 
oder  an  eine  Praparandenschule  oder  ein  Seminar  iiberzugehen 
oder  die  Stelle  eines  Kreisschul  inspektors  zu  iibernehmen.  Im 
Gegensatz  zu  der  fortwahrenden  Unrast  hier,  wo  der  L^hrer- 
beruf  ein  Durchgangsstadium  zu  etwas  "  Besserem  "  (!)  ist  (zu 
hoherem  Einkommen),  is  er  bei  uns  das  Endziel. 

Ganz  und  gar  getrennt  von  diesem  Lehrerstand  ist  der  Stand 
der  akademischen  Oberlehrer.  Der  zukiinftige  Oberlehrer  geht 
nach  seinem  Abgang  von  der  hoheren  Schule  zur  TJniversitat  und 
studiert  seine  erwahlten  Facher  wissensehaftlich,  ohne  an  die 
Schule  zu  denken.  Die  einzige  Riicksicht  ist  die,  dass  er  seine 
Studienfacher  in  einer  bestimmten  Kombination  walht,  etwa  neuere 
Sprachen  und  Deutsch,  Mathematik  und  Naturwissenschaften. 
Etwa  ein  Drittel  erwerben  den  Doktorgrad,  der  praktiseh  gar  keine 
Bedeutung  fiir  den  zukiinftigen  Oberlehrer  hat,  um  so  erfreu- 
licher,  dass  viele  mehr  als  ein  Jahr  daran  wenden,  Kosten  fiir 
Studienreisen  nicht  scheuen.  Wer  einmal  selbst  Hand  angelegt 
hat,  wird  mehr  Ehrfureht  vor  der  Forschung  haben,  und  es  wird 
sein  Wunsch  sein,  mit  der  verjiingenden  Forschung  in  Ffthlung 
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zu  bleiben  und  nicht  bios  ein  Durchgangsrolir  fiir  aufgenommene 
Kenntnisse  zu  werden.  ISTur  der,  der  sein  Each  aueh  wissen- 
schaftlich  beherrscht,  sollte  die  hohere  Scbule  betreten;  der  Rou- 
tinier  sollte  ihr  fernbleiben,  denn  der  glaubt  alles  zu  wissen  und 
wird  zu  jenem  unertraglichen  Bessenvisser,  wahrend  der  andere 
sich  im  fortdauernden  Lernen  Jugend  und  Bescheidenheit  erbalt. 
So  nimmt  denn  das  Staatsexamen  mit  Recht  gar  keine  Riicksioht 
auf  die  Schule,  es  sei  denn,  dass  man  die  Prtifung  in  der  theoret- 
ischen  Padagogik  sehr  wichtig  nimmt. 

l^ach  bestandnem  Examen,  wird  der  "  Kandidat  des  boheren 
Lehramts "   einer  hoheren  Scbule   auf   1   Jabr  zur  praktischen 
Ausbilding  iiberwiesen.    Wabrend  dieses  Seminar-jahres  erbalt  er 
keine  Bezablung  Gewohnlicb  sind  6  bis  8  an  einer  Scbule  vereinigt, 
die  nun  unter  Fiibrung  des  Direktors  und  der  Oberlehrer  ibre 
praktiscben  Versucbe  beginnen.     Anfanglicb  boren  sie  nur  zu, 
geben  ab  und  zu  eine  Stuide,  bis  sie  am  Scbluss  des — Jabres  alle 
selbstandig  unterricbten.    Mil  dieser  praktiscben  Ausbildung  geht 
eine   tbeoretiscbe   TJnterweisung   Hand   in   Hand,    die   in   einer 
zweistiindigen    Sitzung   in    jeder   Wocbe    gegeben   wird.       Dort 
werden    Unterricbts-stunden,     metbodiscbe    Fragen    u.     a.    m. 
Tjesprocben,  so  zwar,  dafs  die  Kandidaten  Vortrage  balten,  die 
dann  zum  Ausgangspunkt   der  Diskussion   dienen.     Von  jeder 
Sitzung  wird  ein  Protokoll  angefertigt,  das  der  Beborde  einge- 
reicbt  wird.     Zum  Scblufs  maobt  jeder  eine  grossere  tbeoretiscb 
praktiscbe    Arbeit.      In    dem    Seminar   des   Kgl.    Franzosiscben 
Gymnasiums  zu  Berlin  waren  wir  6  JsTeupbilologen.     In    jeder 
Wocbe  waren  entweder  zwei  franzosiscbe    oder    zwei    engliscbe 
Sitzungen,  in  denen    nur    der    Gebraucb    der  fremden  Spracbe 
erlaubt  war.    Fn  den  franzo  siscben  Sitzungen  wurden  allgemeine 
padagogiscbe    Fragen,    in    den    englischen    die    besonderen    des 
neusprachlicben  Unterricbts  besprocben  Die  Scblussarbeit  wurde 
ebenfalls  in  der  fremden  Spracbe  abgefafst;  das  Thema  meiner 
Arbeit  war  z.  B.  How  to  teacb  tbe  use  of  the  Englisb  tenses.    Der 
Direktor  und  das  Kollegium  beurteilen  nun  den  jungen  Mann; 
ist  er  ganzriob  ungeeignet,  so  mufs  er  den  Dienst  verlassen;  ist 
es  zweifelbaft  mit  ibm,  so  muss  er  das  Seminarjabr  wiederbolen. 

Diejenigen,  die  ftir  fabig  gebalten  werden,  werden  zum  Pro- 
bejabr  zugelassen.  Wabrend  dieses  Jabres  unterricbten  die 
Kandidaten  selbstandig,  wiederum  ohne  Bezablung  zu  erbalten. 
Da  soil  der  kiinftige  Lebrer  beweisen,  ob  er  nun  wirklicb  seinen 
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TTnterricht  versteht.  Zum  Schluss  giebt  er  einen  ausftihrlichen 
Bericht  iiber  seine  Erfahrimgen  im  Unterriclit,  in  der  Disciplin 
n.  s.  w.  Wie  am  Ende  des  ersten  Jalires,  muss  er  entweder 
aiisscheiden  oder  das  Jahr  wiederholen  oder  er  erhalt  das  Zengnis 
der  Anstellungsfahigkeit.  ISTunmehr  kann  er  zum  Oberlehrer 
gewahlt  werden,  sofern  eine  Stelle  frei  ist.  Gewohnlich  folgt  eine 
langere  Wartezeit,  Avahrend  der  er  umsonst  oder  gegen  geringes 
Gehalt  (2100  M  .)  unterrichten  mufs. 

Das  Staatsexamen  wird  gewohnlich  mit  26  Jahren  abgelegt, 
Seminar,  Probejahr  und  ein  Jahr  in  der  Armee  und  Wartezeit 
dazu  genommen.  ergibt,  dass  die  Ernennung  zum  Oberlehrer  An- 
fang  der  dreissiger  Jahre  erfolgt. 

Das  Gehalt  steigt  in  21  Dienstjahren  von  2700  bis  7200  M; 
dazu  kommt  das  Wohnungsgeld  von  1300  M  in  grossen  Stadten, 
in  kleineren  entsprechend  geringer.  Viele  Stadte  geben  noch  eine 
Ostszulage,  so  dass  alles  in  allem  das  Gehalt  in  Berlin  und  Voror- 
ten  ist 

4200  M      bis       8500  M. 

Die  Pensionsverhaltnisse  sind  ebinso  wie  bei  den  Volksschnl- 
lehrern. 

Wenn  Sie  die  Umrechnung  des  relativen  Wertes  des  Dollar  ac- 
eeptieren:  (1$  —  2  M,  resp  =  1  M),  so  folgt  daraus,  dass  er  ini 
Gehalt  besser  daran  ist  als  ein  tJniversitatsprofessor  bier. 

Die  meisten  bleiben  in  ihrer  Stellung;  nach  zwolfjahriger 
erfolgreicher  Tatigkeit  verleiht  ihnen  der  Konig  den  Titel  Pro- 
fessor. 

Einige  werden  Direktoren,  sonst  stehen  nur  die  wenigen  Stellen 
in  den  Provinzialschulkollegien  und  im  Ministerium  offen. 

Ein  Ubergang  zur  Universitat  ist  im  Gegensatz  zur  friiheren 
Lage  (Adolf  Tobler,  Wilmanns,  Diels,  Lasson)  immer  mehr  zur 
Seltenheit  geworden,  obwohl  die  Ausbildung  auf  der  Universitat 
genau  wie  die  deis  kunftigen  Universitatsprofessors  ist.  Der 
Grund  liegt  eben  auch  hier  wie  in  der  gesamten  Standessonderung 
trotz  zunehmender  Demokratie  in  der  Specialisierung ;  der 
kiiunftige  Professor  beginnt  nach  seinem  Doktorexamen  sich  ganz 
seinem  Each  zu  widmen,  der  klinftige  Oberlehrer  tritt  in  eine. 
neue  Welt  und  kann  erst  nach  einiger  Zeit  zu  seinen  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Studien  zuriickkehren  und  dann  kann  er  es,  anch 
nur  nebenbei  tun.  So  ist  es  klar,  dass  bei  gleicher  Begabung  der 
Privatdozent  einen   kaum   einzuholenden   Vorsprung  hat.      Die 
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Schwache  dieses  Systems  liegt  allerdings  daran,  dass  die  Univer- 
si'tatscarriere  mehr  iind  mehr  nur  reiohen  Leuten  offen  steht,  die 
als  unbezahlte  Dozenten  von  ihrem  Geld  leben  konnen. 

Fiir  den  Oberlehrer  ist  daher  ein  allgemeinen  sein  Beruf  Ziel 
und  Ende;  die  wissenschaftlich  hervorragenden  bleiben  dem 
Stander  erhalten,  und  es  ist  unser  Stolz,  wie  viele  bervorragende 
Leute  wir  in  unsern  Reihen  haben.  So  entwickelte  sich  ein 
Standesbewusststein  und  ein  Standesstolz,  und  die  Gessellschaft 
raumt  ihnen  eine  sehr  geachtete  soziale  Stellung  ein.  Die  Un- 
moglichkeit,  "  Carriere  "  zu  machen  fiihrt  dazu,  dass  sie  ihre 
ganze  Kraft  ihrem  Beruf  zuwenden,  dass  sie  sich  verinnerlichen 
und  sich  ofter  anf  deu  Sinn  und  Wert  des  Lebens  besinnen,  als 
die  in  ausserer  und  innere  TJnrast  nach  "hohern"  Stellungen 
Jagenden  tun. 

So  ist  der  Oberlehrer  in  seiner  Stellung  voUkommen  gesichert, 
er  genieset  all  die  Vorteile  des  Beamten.  Er  bezieht  ein  aus- 
kommliches  Gehalt ;  fiir  Frau  und  Kinder  sorgt  der  Staat  im 
Fall  seines  Todes.  Eine  zwangsweise  Pensionierung  nach 
mechanischem  Princip,  die  liier  in  Toronto  in  voller  Kraft 
stehende  Direktoren  bei  ungeniigender  Pension  in  bitterste  Not 
bringt  (April,  1914),  ist  ausgeschlossen.  Ist  er  bei  uns  solange  im 
Dienst  gewesen,  dann  erhalt  er  3-4  seines  Gehaltes  als  Pension 
und  zwar  ist  das  vom  Staate  garantiert. 

Auf  "  chances  "  oder  "opportunities"  verzichtet  er  wie  jeder 
Beamte.  Mit  philosophischem  Geiste  steht  er  oft  resjgnierend 
abseits  von  der  vollbesetzten  Tafel  des  Lebens;  daflir  entgeht  er 
den  Stossen,  Piiffen  und  dem  Ringeji  auf  Tod  und  Leben,  das 
in  dem  Gewtihl  der  danach  gierigen  Menge  stattfindet. 

Hier  in  Canada  habe  ich  die  weise  Voraussicht  bewundert,  die 
im  Gegensatz  zu  den  U.  S.  eine  sorgfaltige  und  specielle  Ausbil- 
dung  fiir  die  Lehrerberufe  verlangt.  Schon  ist  es,  dass  sich  die 
einzelnen  Stande  in  diesem  jungen  Lande  dieses  Gemeinsam- 
keitsgefiihl  bewahrt  haben.  Moge  Ihnen  dieses  kostbare  Gut 
trotz  der  unausbleiblich  fortschreitenden  Sonderung  und  Special- 
isierung  erhalten  bleiben! 
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ON  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE   OF  PRINCIPLES 
AND  EXERCISES  IN  ALGEBRA,  WITH  APPLI- 
CATIONS TO  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

By  R.  N.  Mekkitt,  B.A. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary  school,  to  examine  to 
what  extent  the  suibject  matter  presented  and  the  methods  pursued 
are  educative,  when  there  is  on  all  sides  a  clear  call  for  a  sim- 
plified programme,  it  seems  to  me  well  that  we  as  Mathematical 
teachers  should  carefully  consider  what  are  the  possible  benefits 
of  each  of  our  subjects,  to  what  degree  these  benefits  are  being 
realized,  and  if  there  is  some  degree  of  failure,  why  it  is  so,  and 
what  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  this  paper  I  shall 
attempt  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  results  at 
present  secured  in  the  study  of  Algebra,  and  shall  offer  one  sug- 
gestion as  to  a  means  of  improvement. 

In  my  judgment  the  possible  benefits  may  be  classified  and 
stated  as  follows:  (1)  The  subject,  in  its  earliest  study,  general- 
izes Arithmetical  processes.  (2)  It  furnishes  instruction  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  condensed  language  of  Algehra  and  affords 
practice  in  the  scientific  employment  of  the  same.  (3)  It  fur- 
nishes practice  in  the  definite  discovery  of  propositions  and  prin- 
ciples, the  clear  understanding  of  these  principles,  and  the  con- 
scious application  of  the  principles  in  the  solution  of  problems. 
(4)  The  subject  furnishes  material  for  mental  gymnastics  in  the 
mechanical  solution  of  exercises  by  use  of  pattern  methods  with- 
out regard  to  the  principles  employed :  that  is,  the  benefit  referred 
to  arises  from  the  mere  mechanical  manipulation  alone,  apart 
altogether  from  principle. 

I  shall  consider  each  of  these  four  points  in  turn.  The  benefit 
arising  from  the  early  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  generaliza- 
tion and  extension  of  the  processes  of  Arithmetic  is  instructively 
set  forth  in  the  February  issue  of  The  School  with  excellent  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  method  of  teaching  some  of  the  early  operations. 
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As  is  stated  in  the  article,  this  method  must  afford  some  real 
pleasure  to  the  student,  and  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  pro- 
cesses themselves  must  broaden  his  intellectual  horizon. 

(2)  The  second  benefit  was  stated  to  be — the  instruction  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  condensed  language  of  Algebra  and  the 
training  afforded  in  its  scientific  employment.  For  example — to 
express  in  words  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  with 
given  sides  would  require  an  awkward  sentence,  but  how  simply 
the  formula  is  expressed  in  mathematical  symbols : 


"^'.s  (s-n)   (.^-h)   (s-c). 

In  the  subject  of  Physics  it  affords  a  neat  and  effective  means 
of  statement  of  such  as  Ohm's  Law,  the  space  traversed  in  a 
given  time  by  falling  bodies,  etc.  Analagous  to  this  is  the 
advantage  its  language  and  methods  afford  in  the  solution  of 
arithmetical  problems,  a  most  prolific  source  of  argument 
some  years  ago.  The  College  Entrance  Board  of  the  United 
States  appear  to  recognize  the  value  for  scientific  purposes  of 
this  language,  for  in  each  of  the  five  recent  years  for  which  I 
was  able  to  obtain  their  examination  papers  there  was  a  question 
involving  some  scientific  formula  expressed  in  Algebraic  language. 
This  in  addition  to  a  relatively  large  number  of  problems  of 
arithmetic  nature. 

The  third  benefit  enunciated  was,  "  the  subject  furnishes  prac- 
tice in  the  definite  discovery  of  proofs  or  principles  and  the  con- 
scious application  of  the  same  to  the  working  out  of  exercises." 
It  will  be  noted  that  here  we  place  first  the  clear  understanding 
of  the  principle,  and  not  until  the  principles  are  understood  are 
they  applied  in  exercises.  In  this  connection  I  shall  discuss  first 
the  question  of  discovery  and  comprehension  of  the  proposition. 
Frequently  the  subject  lends  itself  to  the  laboratory  method.  The 
student  under  wise  direction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  made 
an  investigator,  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  can  be  gener- 
ally successful.  This  method  is  instructive  in  itself  and  in  the 
results  arri'i'ed  at  furnishes  an  interest  too  frequently  lacking  in 
the  schoolroom,  develops  a  proper  self-reliance,  and  encourages 
the  spirit  of  initiative. 

I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  few  illustrations: 

(1)  The  rules  in  connection  with  the  process  of  subtraction 
with  signed,  quantities  can  be  readily  obtained  by  the  student. 
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under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  as  was  instructively  indicated 
by  Mr.  Crawford  in  The  School  for  December,  1912. 

(2)  The  rule  of  indices  in  connection  with  simple  multiplica- 
tion can  be  easily  discovered : 

tt^^aXaXa;  a"=aXa.       by  definition. 
a^Xa^=  aXaXaXaXa^a^  by  definition. 

5  being  the  sum  of  3  and  2,  the  boy  discovers  the  law. 
(In  beginning  such  a  lesson  as  this  it  is  interesting  to  ask  the 
students  what  index  in  the  result  they  would  anticipate.     Gener- 
ally the  answer  is  6.) 

(3)  The  Euclidean  (division)  process  of  finding  the  H.C.F.  is 
meaningless  to  the  student  who  has  not  understood  the  under- 
lying proposition.  This  proposition  lends  itself  beautifully  to 
experimental  discovery.  The  teacher  selects  two  numbers  with 
common  factors,  such  as  18  and  42.  Under  his  direction  any 
integral  multiple  of  the  first  is  taken,  any  of  the  second.  These 
multiples  are  added.  The  student  investigates  to  see  if  every 
common  factor  of  the  numbers  is  also  a  factor  of  this  sum.  Two 
or  three  more  examples  are  quickly  employed  and  then  students 
are  asked  to  make  a  statement  as  to  what  this  investigation 
indicates.  (Example  below.)  They  then  test  whether  the  pro- 
position holds  for  the  diiference  between  the  multiples.  Now  that 
the  proposition  is  understood,  the  division  method  has  a  meaning 
and  an  interest  that  is  otherwise  impossible. 

18X11=198 
42X   5=:210 

Sum=408 
408  contains  both  2.  3^  G  as  factors-.     So  the  differenoe=12, 
;md  contains  2,  3,  6  as  factors. 

(4)  Another  and  still  more  interesting  lesson  can  be  given  in 
introducing  the  work  on  "  Theory  of  Quadratics."  The  purpose 
of  the  lesson  is  stated  to  be  the  discovery  of  relations  existing 
between  roots  of  a  quadratic  and  co-efficients  in  the  equation.  In- 
structions are  written  on  the  board  or  given  orally  to  this  effect : — 
"  Write  out  the  roots  of  each  of  the  following  equations : — 

x"—  Ta;— 15=0; 

«'+   8x—  3=0;  -  ■ 

x^—  5a;+ll=0;  : 

^  .  x^-fl3.r-f  7=0;  '  -j 
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Add  the  two  roots  of  each  equation  together  and  simplify  each 
result.  Examine  to  see  if  any  relation  between  sum  of  roots  and 
any  co-efficient  is  indicated.  If  one  is  indicated,  write  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  this  relation  is.  Deal  similarly  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  roots.  Test  the  accuracy  or  universality  of  your 
statements  by  using  such  equations  as, 

3a;'+8a— 6— 0. 

Revise  your  statements  so  as  to  make  them  more  general."  After 
this  it  is  easy  to  get  the  students  to  see  that  while  this  investiga- 
tion indicates  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that  these 
i-elations  exist,  yet  it  is  not  a  proof,  and  for  this  proof  the  general 
equation  must  be  employed. 

It  seems  to  me  one  can  hardly  overstate  the  superiority  of  such 
a  treatment.  For  it  combines  the  advantage  that  the  relations  are 
learned,  interest  is  created,  and  assuredly  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  encouraged. 

The  same  method  can  be  employed  advantageously  at  times  in 
the  Upper  School.  For  example,  suppose  one  has  deferred  the 
treatment  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  first  natural  numbers 
until  he  is  ready  for  Mathematical  Induction.  He  directs  the 
folloAving  experiment  to  be  performed : — 


1^+2^=                 ? 

^          1+2  = 

? 

l'-f2^+3'=         ? 

l+2-f3= 

? 

l"H-2^+3^+4^=:  ? 

l-f2-f3-f-4= 

? 

■'  Make  a  statement  as  to  what  this  investigation  indicates  as  to 
the  sum  of  the  cubes,  ete."  The  students  will  find  a  real  delight 
in  this  work  of  discovery,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  quantity  of 
formal  deductive  work  and  exercises  as  are  required  in  the  Upper 
School. 

Again,  the  method  of  studying  Algebra  which  is  concerned 
with  the  development,  understanding,  and  testing  the  understand- 
ing of  principles  rather  than  with  spending  most  of  the  time  in 
working  exercises,  furnishes  material  for  the  independent  check- 
ing of  opinions.  For  example,  a  class  is  asked  this  question: — 
If  a  number  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  two  factors  and  I  wish 
to  multiply  this  product  by  some  multiplier,  shall  I  multiply  one 
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only,  or  both  factors,  by  that  multiplier  ?  Unless  the  principle 
has  been  carefully  taught  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Under  wise  direction,  the  student  may  check  his  own  opinion  in 
some  such  way  as  this:  Let  the  product  be  5X8=40.  Multiplica- 
tion of  this  product  by  three  must  give  120,  i.e.,  120  is  the  correct 
answer.  If  both  factors  be  multiplied  by  3  we  obtain. 15X24,  or 
360.  Multiply  either  factor  by  3  and  we  obtain  120.  Whence 
the  correct  conclusion. 

Another  example — this  one  in  cancellation.     The  simplification  of 

a  fraction  has  led  to  the  result  f— j i.     There  is  a  diJBference  of 

k-r  mo 

opinion  as  to  whether  m  may  or  may  not  be  cancelled.  The  correct- 
ness of  opinion  may  again  be  tested  experimentally  thus :    The  values 

of  the  fraction         ,  ■     —  —  —  1.     Cancelling  in  the  way  suggested 

•      .^.  .V,  •  1^      •        ^4:  +  M2      18_,, 

m  the  case  of  above   expression  would   give         4-  ot  q  "^  To  —  ^^' 

whence  conclusion.     Or  (and  this  principle  is  necessary  ultimately), 

"  if  the  complete  numerator  and  complete  denominator  of  a  fraction 

be  divided  by  the  same  divisor,  the  value  of  the  fraction  remains 

unaltered."     Again,  such  a  question  as  the  following  from  the  text  of 

i;2  _  ^2  3 

Dr.  Tanner,  of  Cornell,  is  excellent :      „    ,   .,    X  ■..   .  =  ?    May  t^  be 

cancelled  in  this  example  ? 

In  the  preceding  I  have  dealt  at  length  with  experimental  treat- 
ment. I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  this  method  is  to  be 
exclusively  employed.  Some  propositions  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  it,  and  even  if  all  did,  yet  the  student  should  have  considerable 
training  in  the  deductive  proof  of  principles.  But  what  is  always 
necessary  in  effective  teaching  is  that  the  principle  should  be 
surely  grasped,  and  that  in  working  exercises  the  student  should 
see  clearly  that  he  is  applying  some  clearly  stated  principle.  He 
is  thereby  receiving  training  that  will  tend  to  make  it  a  habit  in 
later  life  first  to  obtain  a  proper  basis  for  a  certain  course  of 
action  or  belief,  and  then  to  act  or  believe  according  as  this  basis 
will  prescribe. 

We  have  thus  far  attempted  to  show  the  supreme  importance 
of  principles  compared  with  mechanical  work.  We  shall  now 
examine  how  far  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  ignore  these  prin- 
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ciples,  and  confine  his  attention  to  exercises,  working  according 
to  a  set  pattern. 

Take  the  elementary  operations.  He  can  be  told  how  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  be  given  many  examples,  and  attain 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  their  employment.  Equations 
can -be  solved  by  applying  the  rules  of  transposition,  etc.,  without 
any  reference  to  either  the  meaning  of  an  equation  or  the  axioms 
employed  in  their  solution.  Factoring  may  be  quite  mechanical : 
even  such  expressions  as  the  following  may  be  handled  correctly ; 
ax  -  ay  —  bx  +  by  =  a(x  —  y)  —  b(x  —  y)  =  (a  —  b)(x  —  y);  and  if 
he  is  under  a  strict  taskmaster  such  pitfalls  as  the  following  will  be 
avoided :  a(i»  —  y)  -^  b(x  +  2/)  =  (a  +  b)(x  —  y)(x  +  y).  Highest 
Common  Factor  and  Lowest  Common  Multiple  may  be  obtained  by 
set  rules.  Simultaneous  equations  likewise ;  and  again  if  the  teacher 
be  a  grinder,  every  student  will  quickly  reel  off  the  solution  of  these 

favorite    examination    questions :   -  +  ^  =  — ,    9y  —  22a;  =  -^,    or 

X      y      lb       ^  25 

2x^  -\-  3xy  =  8,  , 

y^—2xy  =  20. 

The  class  that  has  been  drilled  by  numerous  examples  to  operate 
with  fractional  and  negative  indices  will  fare  better  on  the  aver- 
age examination  than  one  who  has  worked  fewer  exercises  but 
has  learned  something  about  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these 
later  exponents. 

And  so  on  through  the  chapters.  A  striking  example  of  this 
mode  of  procedure  came  to  my  notice  not  long  ago.  A  bright 
class  had  gone  through  the  chapters  on  the  Binomial  and  had 
worked  the  problems  dealing  with  the  squares  of  the  oo-elRcients 
and  other  combinations  of  the  co-efiicients,  and  yet  not  one  of  that 
class  had  ever  heard  mentioned  the  important  and  necessary 
principle  of  the  equality  of  co-efficients  of  like  powers  of  x  in  an 
identity ! 

But  how  will  a  student  drilled  entirely  on  exercises  fare  when 
the  testing  time  comes  at  the  Departmental  Examinations  ?  To 
me,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  if  the  student  has  had  a  strict 
taskmaster  of  the  kind  that  drills  on  exercises  almost  exclusively, 
if  a  wide  memorization  of  formulae  (whether  these  are  of  import- 
ance or  the  reverse)  has  been  demanded,  he  will  too  frequently 
fare  exceedingly  well.  Too  frequently  from  60  to  OO*^"  of  the 
paper  demands  this  sort  of  preparation  only. 
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That  what  the  final  examination  paper  demands  from  the  stu- 
•dent  determines  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tion he  receives  in  the  schoolroom  is  the  plain  truth.  Inspectors 
try  to  discourage  this  kind  of  preparation ;  the  evil  is  condemned 
at  associations,  our  training  schools  are  trying  to  substitute  better 
methods,  yet,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  last  report  of  one  of  the 
inspectors,  the  practice  still  flourishes.  We  believe  it  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  so  long  as  examinations  are  given  the  supreme 
importance  they  have  a1(  the  present  time.  This  being  the  case, 
the  certain  conclusion  is  that  the  character  of  the  papers  should 
be  materially  altered. 

This  alteration  should  take  shape  in  the  definite  elimination  of 
useless  forms,  solutions  requiring  special  expedients  or  tricks,  and 
substituting  therefor  some  simple  questions  requiring  for  their  answers 
a  clear  understanding  of  principles.  For  instance,  how  frequently  the 
expression  a^-\-a^x^-\-x*  occurs  in  some  connection  or  other  in  the 
paper,  and  yet  what  value  is  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  that  ex- 
pression ?  In  the  recent  excellent  text  in  the  series  edited  by  Prof. 
Percy  E.  Smith,  of  Yale,  this  expression  does  not  even  occur  in  the 
chapter  on  factoring.  Of  what  special  value  is  the  method  of  solution 
of  the  system  of  homogeneous  quadratics 

3a;2— 2/2=23, 
2x^—xy  =  12. 

Only  the  student  who  has  learned  and  memorized  the  trick  of  its  solu" 
tion  will  succeed  in  getting  the  marks  for  it.  To  solve  the  problem, 
"Given  that  5  is  one  root  of  the  equation  6a;* — 41a;2+20a;-l-175=0, 
find  the  other  roots."  How  easy  for  the  candidate  simply  to  divide 
the  expression  by  a;  —  5  and  then  solve  the  equation  obtained  by 
equating  the  quotient  to  zero.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to 
how  many  of  the  candidates  who  obtained  the  marks  for  this  question 
the  solution  had  any  meaning.  Another  example :  To  answer  such  a 
question  as  this :  "  Find  the  number  of  shot  required  to  make  a  pile 
on  a  rectangular  base  having  52  on  one  side  and  24  on  the  other,"  the 

candidate  may  simply  write  down  the  formula , 

substitute  for  m  the  value  52,  for  n  the  value  24,  and  then  make  the 
correct  calculation.  For  this  work  he  will  receive  full  marks,  and  ye  t 
the  formula  is  utterly  valueless. 
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But,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  even  impossible,  to 
examine  on  a  knowledge  of  algebraical  propositions.  We  answer,-it 
may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  examine  on  linear  equations 
of  one  unknown.     Why  not  compose  a  question  of  two  parts  thus : 

(a)  Solve  the  equation,  13a;  —  7  =  507  +  17,  and  state  exactly 
the  principle  you  apply  in  each  step. 

(6)  Solve  some  equation  requiring  technical  skill. 

Or,  a  question  is  required  in  fractions.     Why  not  divide  into  two 

or  three  parts,  the  first  being  concerned  with  a  knowledge  of  seme  of 

the  necessary  propositions  ?    For  example : 

5x  —  6 
(a)  Express  — - —  as  an  equivalent  fraction  with  32  as  denom- 

o 

inator.    State  the  principle  you  apply  and  show  clearly  how  it  is  applied. 

(6)  Simplify  some  expression  requiring  some  degree  of  expertness. 

Why   not    insert    now    and   then   such  a  question    as   this:   "In 

v^ — t^  3 

simplifying  this  expression,   ^"tt:,    X  -.^   4,  may  t^  be  cancelled? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer." 

Instead  of  a  question  in  H.  C.  F.,  requiring  a  laborious  solution, 
one  with  easier  manipulation  might  be  substituted,  followed  by  one  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  principle  involved.  Thus  instead  of, 
"  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  of  3a;''— a;*— 10iK3H-20a;2+12a;— 9 
and  6x*+lx^ — 5a;'^+13a; — 6,  substitute  the  following: 

(a)  Find  the  Highest  Common  Factor  of  2a;^  — 13a;'^  +  19a;  — 6 
and  3a;8— 13a;2— 4a;+4. 

(6)  State  the  underlying  principle  involved  in  your  solution  of 
part  (a). 

This  method  of  following  up  a  question  testing  a  candidate's 
skill  in  mere  manipulation  by  one  testing  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  employed  was  adopted  last  year  in  connection  with 
graphs,  and  the  paper  thus  given  an  excellent  ending. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  be  an  added  educative  value  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  Algebra  which  are  concerned  with  principles 
primarily,  rather  than  with  those  methods  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  mere  mechanical  processes,  then  the  final  paper  should 
be  so  constructed  that  the  candidate  vrho  has  been  well  taught  will 
receive  that  advantage  the  excellence  of  his  training  demands. 
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THE   RELATION   OF   THE  PUBLISHER    TO    LITERA- 
TURE IN  CANADA. 

By  Frank  Wise,  President  the  Macmillan  Company  of 

Canada. 

Technically  speaking,  a  publisher  is  one  whose  business  it  is 
to  produce  and  place  before  the  public  printed  copies  of  manu- 
scripts submitted  by  and  accepted  from  authors.  Before  printing- 
was  invented  authors  laboriously  copied  out  their  own  manu- 
scripts if  more  than  the  one  copy  was  needed,  or  some  other,  most 
frequently  the  monks,  performed  this  tedious  operation,  very 
often  illuminating  the  pages  as  they  proceeded.  Thus  the  author 
was  to  a  large  extent  his  own  publisher,  and  after  the  method  of 
reproduction  made  more  copies  available  he  still  performed  his 
own  publishing  as  we  may  see  from  the  title-pages  of  some  of  the 
earlier  books  which' indicate  that  copies  might  be  had  at  the  shop 
of  the  publishing  book-seller  or  at  the  lodgings  of  the  author. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandparents  when  so  many  people  read, 
partly  because  they  were  brought  up  to  read  and  partly  because 
they  had  more  leisure,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  a  great  publisher 
to  create  literature,  or  rather,  with  his  sacred  rod,  to  strike  the 
rock  and  bring  forth  fountains.  To-day  in  Canada  and  the  new 
world  generally  there  is  no  leisure,  there  is  only  "  unoccupied 
lime  "  and  not  much  of  that.  Bridge,  automobiles,  travelling  of 
all  kinds,  and  now  a  recrudescence  of  dancing  occupy  the  time 
not  consumed  in  business,  so  that  there  is  but  little  inducement 
to  create  or  encourage  the  production  of  literature  as  compared 
with  the  results  achieved  by  encouragement  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  Century.  To-day  the  serious  in  literature  is  mainly  repre- 
sented by  books  on  economic  questions  and  higher  politics,  with 
lately  a  new  movement,  to  be  sure,  towards  the  new  thought  in 
religion — the  practical  breaking  away  from  the  theoretical.  The 
taste  in  fiction  has  likewise  changed  from  the  heavier  character 
studies  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  to  the  lighter  vein  of  Arnold 
Bennett,  Lucas,  Chesterton  and  Wells,  while  the  typical  novels  of 
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Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Anthony  Trollope  and  Miss  Carey  have  given 
place  to  the  very  frothy  effusions  of  the  hosts  of  so-called 
"  popular  "  novelists  vsrhose  productions  last  for  as  many  days  as 
their  predecessors'  did  years. 

As  to  magazine  reading,  the  19th  Century  saw  the  inception, 
the  success,  the  decline  and  the  disappearance  of  three  very  suc- 
cessful magazines — Temple  Bar,  Macmillan's  and  Longman's. 
These  popular  periodicals  were  maintained  by  as  many  publish- 
ing houses  and  were  contributed  to  by  the  important  writers  of 
the  day.  As  long  as  the  old  school  of  readers  lived  these  maga- 
zines flourished,  but  when  the  younger  and  more  lively  generation 
arrived  the  older,  quieter  and  unillustrated  periodicals  had  to 
make  way  for  the  illustrated  magazine,  whose  reading  matter  is 
as  lively  and  as  ephemeral  as  its  illustrations.  Kow  we  have  a 
Horde  of  illustrated  monthlies  on  both  continents — so  many  in- 
deed that  no  one  pretends  to  look  at  more  than  one  or  two  each 
month,  and  even  then  one  rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  follow  the 
serial  story  running  through  each.  He  satisfies  himself  with  an 
article  on  reform  of  some  kind,  written  in  a  spectacular  manner 
calculated  to  engage  his  temporary  interest;  the  inner  life  of  an 
actor  or  actress  with  pictures  of  him  or  her  and  their  town  and 
country  houses ;  the  English  magazines  picturing  the  nobility,  the 
American  the  daughters  of  millionaires  who  have  married  other 
millionaires'  sons,  or  members  of  the  nobility  of  older  countries. 
In  other  words,  the  reading,  like  the  living,  of  the  day  is  all  for 
the  moment  and  produces  nothing  lasting. 

The  magazines  of  last  century  were  bound  when  complete,  those 
of  to-day  are  thrown  away ;  their  highly  glazed  paper  will  not  even 
serve  to  light  a  fire. 

What  are  we  doing  in  Canada?  We  see  few,  if  any,  of  the 
current  English  magazines — they  do  not  interest  us  in  Canada 
particularly — a  land  where  the  same  conditions  of  life  do  not 
obt-ain.  We  see  more  of  the  countless  American  productions.  T 
say  we  "  see  "  them  because  it  is  our  eye  more  than  our  mental 
ear  which  is  appealed  to  by  them.  We  ourselves  have  a  weekly 
publication  copied  so  closely  from  its  cousins  across  the  line  that 
it  is  difficult  at  sight  to  distinguish  them  apart,  and  we  have  a 
Canadian  magazine  which  makes  a  very  meritorious  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  encourage  local  writers  to  portray  local  life  and 
events,  but  it  has  to  appeal  to  a  more  of  less  restricted  audience. 
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In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  list  of  weekly  papers  which  cater 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  for  the  most  part  are  pretty  poor 
material. 

The  most  meritorious  effort  in  the  way  of  a  Canadian  periodical 
and  the  nearest  approach  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  the  sterling 
.Reviews  of  the  old  country,  whose  editor  and  publisher  deserves 
the  most  unstinted  praise  for  his  efforts,  is  the  University  Maga- 
zine.    Its  objects,  as  stated  in  each  number,  are : — 

"  To  express  an  educated  opinion  upon  questions  immediately 
concerning  Canada;  and  to  treat  freely  in  a  literary  way  all 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  politics,  industry,  philosophy, 
science  and  art." 

As  such  it  deserves  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  given  to 
it  by  those  thinking  persons  in  Canada  who  have  at  heart  the 
encouragement  and  betterment  of  Canadian  literature  and  ex- 
pressed thought.  I  shall  be  pardoned,  I'  am  sure,  for  alluding  to 
it  particularly  by  name,  but  here  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  pub- 
lisher's relation  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  table  of  contents  of  the  last  few  numbers  to  call  attention 
to  the  well-written  articles  bearing  on  our  native  writers,  our 
own  affairs  here  and  our  affairs  in  relation  to  those  in  Great 
Britain,  and  south  of  the  boundary. 

The  relation  of  the  publisher  to  the  literature  of  his  country 
is  twofold;  in  the  encouragement  he  gives  to  authors  by  publish- 
ings  their  MSS ;  and  to  readers  by  the  format  of  the  books  issued. 
After  that,  the  teacher  plays  a  part  as  important  as  that  of  the 
publisher.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  insist  that  on  the 
teacher  largely  depends  the  development  of  a  reading  public  in 
the  community.  The  sooner  such  a  reading  public  is  developed 
the  sooner  can  we  offer  inducements  to  our  newer  writers  to 
remain  at  home  and  our  older  ones  to  retvirn  to  us  and  write  in* 
Canada  and  of  Canada  for  an  enlightened  people  in  'Canada.  For 
at  present  Canadian  short  story  writers  get  five  times — yes  ten 
times — the  price  for  their  labours  in  the  United  States  that  we 
can  offer  them  in  Canada,  and  you  can  no  more  expect  or  ask  a 
writer  to  work  for  a  less  amount  in  Canada  than  you  could  ask  an 
engine  driver  to  accept  a  lower  wage  in  Canada  merely  because 
he  was  a  Canadian  when  he  could  go  over  the  line  and  drive  an 
American  locomotive  at   double  the  wage.      If  there  were    not 
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enough  -Canadian   travellers   to   haul  on   a    Canadian   train   the 
engineer  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  States  to  get  a  living. 

Canada  is  a  land  of  magnificent  distances  and  in  the  Euclidian 
definition  of  length  without  breadth  is  even  more  distant  in  its 
component  parts  than  is  its  neighbour  on  the  continent.  We  have 
a  pigmy  population  compared  with  our  size  in  8quare\  miles  and 
yet  we  have  a  coast  to  coast  stretch  largely  in  excess  of  our  neigh- 
bour at  his  widest.  This  physical  peculiarity  makes  concentra- 
tion in  manufactures  and  their  distribution  very  difficult,  and 
therefore  infinitely  more  so  the  concentration  and  dissemination 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  national  writing  expressive  of  national 
life  or  thought.  The  intimate  affairs  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
have  not  much  of  interest  west  of  Ontario,  while  those  of  the 
prairie  provinces  and  British  Columbia  mean  as  little  to  that 
part  of  Canada  east  of  Ottawa,  and  we,  as  a  nation,  are  apt  to 
Le  as  interested  in  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  in  New  York  or 
the  interrupted  wanderings  of  an  American  paranoiac  as  we  are  in 
Montreal's  success  in  overturning  her  municipal  regime  or  in 
British  Columbia's  difficulty  with  Hindu  immigrant*.  That  being 
the  case  what  can  we  do  as  Canadians,  east  and  west,  to  foster, 
to  produce  and  to  disseminate  a  native  literature  which  shall  be . 
first  of  all  good  literature ;  second,  .typical  of  Canada  and  Cana- 
dian life  and  conditions,  and  third,  not  so  local  that  it  can  interest 
only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  locality  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid  ? 

Probably  the  first  requirement  I  have  mentioned — good  litera- 
ture— presents  the  greatest  difficulty  and  in  a  measure  controls  the 
other  two.  If  a  very  meritorious  piece  of  writing  emanates  from 
any  part  of  Canada  the  author  finds  it  at  present  much  easier  to 
<  btain  a  publisher  in  one  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  coun- 
tries outside  of  his  own  borders — England  or  the  United  States. 
The  former  has  a  population  of  over  forty  millions  and  several 
colonies  to  boot,  while  the  States  now  approaches  the  hundred 
million  mark.  A  publisher  in  either  of  these  countries  is  not  apt 
to  take  a  book  published  primarily  in  Canada  mainly  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  production  in  Canada  and,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  for  copyright  protection  reasons.  For, 
while  by  the  new  English  copyright  law  the  product  of  a  British 
brain  is  protected,  that  same  product  can  be  appropriated  by  a 
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United  States  publisher  without  compensation  to  the  author  unless 
it  is  set  up,  printed  and  bound  in  the  United  States. 

Of  a  book  produced  in  either  of  the  countries  I  have  mentioned 
a  Canadian  publisher  can  buy  an  edition  already  manufactured 
and  thereby  obtain  the  Canadian  market. 

This,  I  would  remind  you,  covers  only  such  works  as  can  be 
considered  international  in  interest  and  importance,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  gives  but  little  encouragement  to  writers  who  are 
compelled  to  restrict  their  pens  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the 
recording  of  scenes  purely  Canadian  or,  in  a  geographical  sense, 
provincial  in  their  nature.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  pub- 
lisher in  Canada  frequently  has  to  decline  a  MS  which  contains 
much  of  interest  to  certain  Canadian  localities  but  not  of  sufficient 
general  interest  to  warrant  an  audience.  Many  stories  and  inci- 
dents obtained  from  the  early  settlers  will  therefore  permanently 
be  lost  sight  of. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  a  great  many  years  America 
had  no  native  literature  to  speak  of.  The  group  of  New  England 
writers  bravely  kept  at  it  and  won  an  audience,  restricted  to  be 
sure,  because  their  best  could  not  be  stifled,  but  there  was  no  one 
in  America  outside  of  New  England  who  had  the  time  to  write 
when  his  whole  existence  was  absorbed  in  wringing  a  living  as  a 
pioneer  out  of  a  stern  and  uncompromising  earth.  So,  practic- 
ally the  whole  of  the  reading  population  of  the  United  States  for 
a  very  long  period  depended  mainly  on  the  writers  of  the  old 
country,  who  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  land  that  had  been 
settled  for  hundreds  of  years,  which  gave  them  moreover  a 
picturesque  background  for  their  stories. 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  had  as  eager  an  audience  in  the  States 
as  was  to  be  found  in  England  and  the  writings  of  even  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  time  were  known  and  appreciated  as  much  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  the  States  as  in  London  and  the  counties. 

Gradually  the  pioneer  pushed  his  way  further  and  further  west 
leaving  the  cleared  country  to  be  built  up  in  settlements,  towns 
and  cities  with  a  population  gradually  developing  into  classes, 
the  more  fortunate  of  them  developing  a  leisure,  part  of  which 
could  be  devoted  to  reading,  and  so,  gradually,  to  meet  the  demand, 
there  arose  native  writers  ready  to  supply  a  native  and  local 
literature. 
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At  first  much  of  this  of  necessity  had  to  be  poor,  but  now  fronr 
East  to  West,  or  rather  from  West  to  East,  pours  a  constant  stream 
of  manuscripts  to  the  American  publisher,  much  of  which  in  its 
printed  form  finds  its  way  to  England  and  Canada. 

We  Canadians  are  still  very  young  as  a  nation;  we  are  still 
pioneering;  we  grow  out  of  our  clothes  almost  over  night,  and  T 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  announce 
our  "  literature  ".  If  we  have  anything  .good  enough  to  make  its 
way  in  the  world  at  large  let  us  rejoice  that  our  writers  and  our 
poets  have  their  audiences,  sharing  with  what  is  good  in  the  litera- 
ture of  other  lands,  but  let  us  not  cozen  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  all  our  geese  are  swans.  We  do  not  really  think  so  ourselves^ 
and  even  if  we  were  honest  in  such  a  belief  we  could  not  persuade 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  agree  with  us. 

Canadian  publishers  are  often  accused  of  being  loath  to  encour- 
age native  talent,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  publisher, 
like  the  lawyer  or  any  other,  follows  his  profession  very  largely 
to  make  a  financial  success,  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  decline  a 
MS.  if  he  could  see  in  it  promise  of  a  success.  Successful  writers 
very  largely  are  born,  not  made,  and  the  Canadian  writer  who 
has  a  story  to  tell  and  can  tell  it  well  has  as  large  an  audience 
awaiting  him  as  has  the  successful  writer  in  England,  Australia 
or  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  i's  only  one  point  in  which  the  publisher  comes 
into  relation  with  literature  in  Canada  and  is,  of  course,  purely 
the  creative  side  of  the  question.  There  is,  however,  a  side  which 
I  consider  much  more  important  and  might  be  termed  the 
appreciative  side.  In  this  the  publisher  can  only  help  by  giving 
you  properly  edited,  properly  printed,  properly  bound  books  from 
which  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  under  your  care.  Young  people 
are  so  susceptible  to  impressions  that  only  a  properly  made  book 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands.  To  the  credit  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  be  it  said  they  insist  on  proper  spac- 
iing,  adequate  margins  and  type  of  sufficient  size.  If  a  child  is 
brought  up  on  attractively  produced  books  he  will  likely  come 
to  consider  them  as  familiar  friends  and  he  is  thus  more  likely  to 
tuj^n  to  books  with  pleasure  than  if  his  recollection  made  the  mere 
sight  of  a  book  repellent  to  him.  At  this  point  the  power  of  the 
publisher  ceases,  and  henceforth  the  teacher  has  to  assume  the 
grave  responsibility  of  making  or  marring  a  future  reader.     Of 
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course  one  cannot  deny  that  the  home  and  general  surroundings 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  undoing  what  a  teacher  can  do  in 
school,  not  only  will  a  sordid,  uneducated  family  life  act  -as  a 
damper  on  any  literary  enthusiasm  you  may  have  instilled  into 
youi^  pupil,  but  the  "  canned  music  "  of  the  phonograph  and  the 
"  canned  stories  "  of  the  moving-picture  shows  wdll  take  the  edge 
off  any  but  the  keenest  literary  appetite. 

Teach  your  pupils  the  rudiments  of  composition  and  if  any 
has  a  story  to  tell  he  will  find  a  way  to  tell  it.  What  I  want  to 
plead  for  to-day  is  that  you  will  teach  the  child  to  read  for  his 
pleasure,  not  just  to  pass  examinations.  Make  him  such  a  lover 
of  what  has  been  written  worthy  of  being  printed  that  he  will 
have  a  greed  for  books  which  shall  exceed  the  allurement  even  of 
that  laziest  form  of  modern  entertainment — the  moving  pictures. 
You  cannot  feed  all  yout  chickens  on  the  same  food,  however.  If 
your  girls  cannot  find  entertainment  in  Scott,  Dickens,  Jane 
Austen,  or  Cranford,  but  can  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  readers 
through  the  pages  of  Miss  Alcott,  then,  much  as  I  personally  dis- 
approve of  Miss  Alcott's  style,  make  them  enthusiastic  readers  of 
'*  Little  Women  "  and  her  other  books  and  try  to  build  up  from 
that  foundation.  If  you  fail  in  laying  a  foundation  even  with 
Alcott  bricks  I  fear  the  next  and  last  state  of  that  girl  is  "  the 
movies." 

A  boy  is  by  nature  more  or  less  a  philistine.  He  wants  action 
and  a  certain  amount  of  blood  spilt  in  his  early  authors.  Let 
this  blood  be  the  blood  of  Knights  and  Gentlemen,  and  not  of  out- 
laws and  cut-throats.  The  blood  spilt  in  a  tourney  is  a  more 
noble  stream  than  that  spilled  by  a  Jesse  James  "  shooting  up  " 
a  sheriff's  posse  attempting  his  capture. 

I  have  been  speaking  heretofore  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  higher 
grades  in  to-day's  schools.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  oncoming  gen- 
eration will  have  a  much  better  foundation  to  work  on.  For 
children  from  the  lowest  grades  up,  now  for  the  past  few  years, 
there  have  been  prepared  little  books  in  which  are  told  in  attractive 
language  the  big  storifes  of  the  ages.  Little  people  now  have  as 
intimate  book  friends  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse  heroes,  the 
Arthurian  Knights,  Wallace,  Bruce,  Philip  Sidney,  Elizabeth, 
Nelson,  Wellington,  Gordon  and  Livingstone,  and  in  fiction  dozens 
of  heroes  and  heroines  from  Ivanhoe  to  Little  Nell.  The  various 
Provincial  Departments  of  Education  are  encouraging  the  use  of 
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these  little  supplementary  readers  in  the  grades  so  that  when  the 
boys  and  girls  come  to  you  in  the  higher  classes  from  now  on  they 
will  have  a  foundation  to  be  built  on  which  will  make  it  easier  to 
hold  the  attention  and  so  to  encourage  them  to  attack  the  larger 
books,  the  classics  in  their  completeness,  and  to  acquire  a  love  for 
reading  that  which  is  really  worth  while.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
what  can  give  the  same  pleasure  as  reading  when  it  is  done  as  a 
pleasure?  Man  is  human;  he  is  compelled  to  spend  eight  hours 
in  eating  and  sleeping,  generally  he  has  to  work  eight  hours,  and 
so  has  eight  hours  left  for  his  amusement.  The  provinces,  cities 
and  schools  are  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  yearly  for  the 
building  and  support  of  libraries.  How  are  we  fitting  our 
children  to  make  use  of  them?  Shall  we  teach  the  ehild  to  read 
i'n  order  to  pass  examinations  or  shall  we  teach  him  to  read  for 
pleasure  ?  What  pleasure  can  be  gained  from  reading  a  page  of 
Shakespeare  containing  three  lines  of  text  and  33  lines  of  notes  ? 
We  should  not  stuff  the  boy  so  full  of  half-baked  science  and 
half-baked  history  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read 
more  literature  than  enough  wherewith  to  pass  his  examinations. 
Encourage,  do  not  stifle,  his  imagination,  for  what  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  world  of  business  if 
he  lose  his  own  soul  of  imagination? 
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,      THE  THEATRES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  DAY^ 
By  W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  Elizabethans  were  fond  of  music  and  their  plays  are  plenti- 
fully interspersed  with  songs.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  scene  where 
Lear  recovers  from  his  madness  and  recognizes  Cordelia,  music 
accompanies  the  speeches,  as  to-day,  for  the  heightening  of  emo- 
tional effect.  They  delighted  also  in  vigorous  action,  noise,  and 
spectacle ;  and  they  got  them  all.  Sword  fights,  wrestling  miatches 
and  the  like,  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  bells  and  cannons  occur 
in  a  great  many  plays.  Thunder  was  made  by  ''the  rolled  bullet 
and  tempestuous  drum,"  and  even  rain  and  mists  were  produced. 
Some  of  the  stage  effects  would  have  done  credit  to  a  modern  pro- 
ducer with  all  his  elaborate  machinery.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
stage  direction  from  Heywood's  "Golden  Age" :  "Enter  the  three 
fatal  sisters,  with  a  rock,  a  thread,  and  a  pair  of  shears ;  bringing 
in  a  globe  in  which  they  put  three  lots.  Jupiter  draws  heaven ;  at 
which  Iris  descends  and  presents  him  with  his  eagle,  crown,  and 
sceptre,  and  his  thunderbolt.  Jupiter  first  ascends  upon  the  eagle 
and  after  him  Ganymede."  Perhaps  the  following  from  the  same 
dramatist's  "Brazen  Age"  is  even  more  interesting:  "Jupiter  above 
strikes  him  [Hercules]  with  a  thunderbolt,  his  body  sinks,  and  from 
the  heavens  descends  a  hand  in  a  cloud,  that  from  the  place  where 
Hercules  was  burnt,  brings  up  a  star,  and  fixeth  it  in  the  firma- 
ment." An  easily  accessible  example  of  a  stage  effect  almost  as 
striking,  you  will  find  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  his  eagle  in  the 
fifth  act  of  "Cymbeline."  If  a  modem  manager  were  to  advertise 
any  such  scenes  as  these  or  were  to  arrange  a  procession  so  splendid 
as  some  of  those  in  "  Henry  VIII.",  he  would  attract  curious 
crowds  eager  for  the  mere  spectacle. 

In  talking  of  the  theatre  buildings  themselves,  I  tried  to  make 
you  see  that  they  were  by  no  means  rude  structures ;  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  facts  I  have  just  mentioned  may  surprise  many  of 
you  who  like  myself  may  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the 


•This  address  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  situation  and  construction 
of  the  theatres  of  Shakespeare's  day  and  with  their  faclUtles  for  presenting 
plays.  It  depended  for  clearness  and  interest  upon  the  illustrations  provided 
by  lantern  slides.  As  it  could  not  be  made  intelligible  without  the  pictures, 
only  the  concluding  part,  which  needs  no  lllustratlonB,  can  be  printed  here. 
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Elizabethan  stag-e  was  absolutely  bare.  I  was  told,  for  instance, 
that  localities  had  to  be  indicated  by  signboards,  reading  now, 
"This  is  a  forest,"  and  now,  "This  is  a  bedroom,"  and  I  had  a 
very  jjoor  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  As  my 
final  topic  this  morning,  then,  I  want  to  consider  the  mounting  of 
Elizabethan  plays. 

First,  a  word  about  the  signboards.  Apart  from  a  few  special 
conditions,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  employment;  and  when 
they  were  employed,  the  purpose  was  not  to  indicate  that  a  certain 
scene  was  a  bedroom  but  to  tell  the  audience  whose  bedroom  it  was. 
In  other  words,  locality  boards,  when  used,  served  chiefly  to  do 
what  our  modern  theatre  programme  does.  We  look  at  it  to  know 
where  the  scene  was  laid,  not  to  find  out  whether  a  bedroom  or  a 
forest  is  represented. 

That  abundant  properties  were  used  on  the  Elizabethan  stage, 
no  one  now  disputes.  There  was,  of  course,  no  elaborate  and 
minutely  realistic  setting  such  as  the  modern  producer  aims  at, 
but  there  were  properties  enough  to  indicate  clearly  what  and 
where  a  localized  scene  was;  and  in  some  directions  money  was 
lavishly  spent  in  the  mounting  of  the  plays. 

I  may  begin  with  a  bit  of  a  priori  evidence,  though  it  is  not 
needed.  In  the  primitive  medieval  drama,  as  it  existed  hundreds 
of  years  before  Shakespeare,  the  properties  were  often  surprisingly 
elaborate,  as  we  learn  from  the  old  town  records  and  other  sources. 
From  the  beginning  great  attention  was  given  to  clothing.  Souls 
destined  to  hell  wore  black,  red,  and  yellow  coats;  those  destined 
to  heaven  wore  white  coats ;  devils  had  horns,  claws,  cloven  feet, 
and  a  forked  tail ;  apostles  and  saints  had  gilt  perukes  and  beards. 
We  find  charges  in  the  accounts  for  a  pair  of  new  gloves  for 
St.  Thomas,  a  coat  of  leather  for  Christ,  three  skins  for  Noah's 
coat,  a  pound  of  hemp  to  mend  the  angels'  heads,  and  a  face  and 
hair  for  the  Father.  There  are  bills  for  gunpowder,  for  ironwork 
for  hell,  for  fifty  fathoms  of  line  for  the  clouds,  for  three  painted 
cloths  to  hang  about  the  pageant.  In  the  ascension  pageant  of  the 
Chester  series,  there  is  a  scene  in  midair,  where  Christ  is  clothed 
in  blood-red  garments  and  attended  by  a  throng  of  spirits.  In 
another  pageant,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  by 
two  angels  singing  responsively  in  the  upper  air,  sprinkling  flowers 
on  the  heads  of  the  apostles.    It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  age  of 
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tiieatres  and  of  professional  actors  should  have  omitted  effects  pro- 
duced hj  artisans  two  hundred  years  before. 

In  case  some  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  ability  of  the  work- 
men of  the  sixteenth  century  to  produce  effective  stage  settings, 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  records  concerning  the  enter- 
tainments at  court;  and  this  will  be  further  a  priori  evidence. 
Entertainments  had  been  given  at  court  for  many  years,  but  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  they  assumed  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence. At  times  the  expense  of  a  single  entertainment  was  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  From  time  to  time  professional 
acters  were  summoned  to  court  te  give  plays.  Shakespeare 
himself  was  often  an  actor  at  court;  .many  of  his  plays  were 
staged  there ;  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  speci- 
fically for  a  court  audience,  such  as  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  court  records  show  that  pro- 
perties of  all  kinds  that  could  possibly  be  demanded  by  the  text 
were  available, — armour,  swords,  and  guns ;  beards  long  and  short, 
white,  brown,  grey,  and  red ;  wheat  sheaves,  snowflakea,  and 
flowers  in  paper  and  silk;  heads  of  devils,  lions,  goats,  and  other 
beasts  complete ;  devices  for  making  thunder  and  lightning.  They 
knew  how,  with  silvered  or  gilded  leaves  of  paper,  to  make  a 
simple  piece  of  wood  appear  of  solid  metal ;  they  made  animals 
readily,  sometimes  of  linen,  sometimes  of  the  real  skins.  They 
had  houses  of  painted  canvas,  a  sky  with  clouds,  forests,  moun- 
tains, rocks,  palaces,  prisons,  chateaux,  cities,  villages, — all  made 
or  painted  as  in  our  day.  Says  M.  Feuillerat,  who  has  gone  into 
this  subject  very  fully:  "We  know  from  this  study  that  our 
ideas  of  sixteenth  century  staging  must  be  changed.  At  court 
pieces  were  mounted  with  extreme  care,  and  one  can  even  go 
further  and  affirm  that  the  officers  of  the  Revels  would  not  have 
learned  much  from  our  scene  setters.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
ereate  perfect  illusion." 

Now  of  course  the  public  theatres  could  not  afford  such  an 
elaborate  equipment.  But  is  there  not  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  had  more  than  we  have  hitherto  granted  them?  Did  the 
actors  who  played  before,  the  queen  with  an  abundance  of  pro- 
perties and  with  painted  scenery  never  dream  of  improving  their 
own  productions  on  the  public  stages  ?  Or,  again,  how  could 
they  rehearse  their  plays  for  the  court  if  they  were  wholly  un- 
accustomed   to    properties?    Would    Shakespeare,    after    seeing 
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"  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  properly  produced  at  court,  be  willing  to 
go  back  to  the  bare  boards  of  bis  own  theatres  in  days  when  a  half 
dozen  playhouses  were  in  keen  competition. 

There  is  positive  evidence  of  two  kinds  that  the  Elizabethan 
stage  was  well  equipped  with  properties.  The  first  evidence  comes 
from  the  stage  directions  of  the  plays.  These  speak  of  tables,  chairs, 
beds,  tombs,  trees,  shrubbery,  mossy  banks;  we  know  that  the 
walls  were  hung  with  arras;  and  lachimo's  description  of  Imo- 
gen's bedroom  by  which  he  convinced  her  husband  that  she  had 
been  unfaithful  merely  supplements  what  W(3  know  from  other 
sources : 

it  was  hanged 

With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver     .     . 

the   chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney  piece 
Chaste  Dian  bathing     ... 
......     The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  fretted ;  her  andirons — • 
I  had  forgot  them — were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Besides  all  this  were  the  devices  for  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  thrones  and  people,  as  where  Jupiter  descends  on  his  eagle, 
and  devices  for  producing  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  mists, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  second  main  source  of  our  info'nnation  is  Henslowe's 
"Diary."  Philip  Henslowe  was  a  theatre  magnate  of  Shake- 
speare's day.  He  controlled  at  various  times  four  or  five  theatres 
and  three  or  four  companies;  and  half  the  dramatists  of  the 
period  wrote  or  mended  plays  for  him.  He  left  behind  a  MS., 
now  known  as  Henslowe's  Diary,  with  entries  from  1592  to  1614. 
From  this  we  get  much  valuable  information  about  the  theatres. 
In  one  place  Henslowe  made  out  a  list  of  his  properties  [March 
10th,  1598].  Here  are  a  few:  rock,  cage,  tomb,  hell-mouth, 
bedstead,  steeple,  chime  of  bells,  moss  banks,  snake.  Iris's  head  and 
rainbow,  black  dog,  a  great  horse,  Cerberus  with  three  heads,  etc. 
And  finally  there  i«  more  than  a  suggestion  of  painted  scenes. 
At  court  We  know  that  the  sky,  houses,  cities,  and  the  like  were 
represented  on  painted  cloths,  and  so  when  Henslowe  includes 
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among  his  properties  "the  clothe  of  the  Sone  and  Mone"  and 
"the  sittie  of  Home,"  and  when  he  has  an  entry  of  money  paid 
the  painter  of  properties,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  was  not 
some  painted  scenery. 

We  learn  from  Henslowe  that  great  sums*  were  spent  on 
costumes.     The  Diary  is  full  of  entries  like  the  following: 

"Black  buckram  to  make  a  suit  for  a  fire  drake,  3s.  6d. 

"Devils'  suits  and  witches  gown  for  "Two  Brothers,"  26s. 

"A  suit  of  motley  for  the  Scotchman  for  the  play  called 
'Malcolm  King  of  Scots,'  SOs. 

"The  mending  of  High  Davies'  tan  coat  which  was  eaten  with 
the  rats,  7s^  6d. 

"To  buy  a  robe  for  Time,  40s. 

"To  buy  a  French  hood,  10s. 

"Apparel  for  Mahomet,  10s.  4rd. 

"Doublet  and  hose  of  sea  water  green  satin,  £3. 

"To  buy  a  doublet  and  a  pair  of  hose  of  cloth  of  gold  laid  thick 
with  black  silk  lace,  58s.  [about  $100] 

"To  buy  a  black  velvet  jerkin  laid  thick  with  black  silk  lace 
and  a  pair  of  round  hose  .  .  of  silk  with  silver  lace,  £4  10s."' 
[about  $150] 

At  one  date  there  was  spent  for  the  play  of  "  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters"  in  taffetas  and  satins  alone,  the  sum  of  £20  [$700]  ; 
and  two  later  entries  bring  the  amount  up  to  £38  or  about  $1,300 
of  our  money.  For  a  play  called  "Cardinal  Wolsey"  there  are 
twelve  separate  entries  in  the  acc(f&nts,  making  a  total  expendi- 
ture for  costumes  in  this  one  play  of  £31  2s.,  or  about  $1,000  in 
our  money.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  both  from  the  sums  spent 
and  the  quality  of  the  materials  purchased,  that  the  costumes  were 
of  considerable  magnificence. 

Clearly  then  our  olrltime  ideas  regarding  the  crudeness  of 
Elizabethan  staging  must  be  revised.  The  theatres,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  cost  large  sums  of  money  and  were  regarded  by  their 
Puritan  critics  as  evidence  of  the  age's  prodigality  and  extrava- 
gance ;  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  complete  roof,  all  except 
the  groundlings  were  protected  from  the  weather  in  comfortable 
galleries,,  and  sat  through  the  performances  with  minds  alert  be- 


*The  sums  mentioned  should  be  multiplied  by  seven  or  eight,  In  order  to 
get  the  equivalent  In  modern  money. 
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cause  not  befogged  by  bad  air.  In  this  respect  we  may  well  envy 
the  Elizabethans.  The  arrangement  of  the  stage,  with  the  inner 
part  and  upper  part  provided  with  curtains  and  the  possibility  of  a 
swift  succession  of  scenes,  made  easy  a  thoroughly  adequate  pro- 
duction of  the  plays.  And  finally,  the  properties  used  as  an  aid . 
to  the  imagination  were  often  costly  and  elaborate. 
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BOOKS    AND    HEADING. 

.loHN  "Rogers,  Lindsay. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived 
from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  books.  Tf  you  have  made  a  few 
choice  authors  your  bosom  friends,  with  whom  you  seek  refuge  in 
hours  of  anxiety  or  trouble,  who  speak  to  you  words  of  comfort 
when  you  are  bowed  down  with  sorrow  and 'annoyance,  who  are  a 
solace  and  recreation,  cheering  you  up  and  reminding  you  of 
the  better  and  higher  things  of  life,  no  words  of  mine  can  help 
you  to  hold  those  tried  and  true  friends  in  greater  estimation  than 
that  in  which  you  now  hold  them.  And  if,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
books  were  to  you  no  better  occupation  than  walking  or  riding,  a 
mere  pastime  like  base-ball  or  lawn-tennis,  then  I  fear  you  could 
not  understand,  and  words  of  praise  that  I  might  bestow  upon 
them,  and  the  eulogies  of  great  men,  which  I  might  quote  for 
you,  would  be  to  you  meaningless  phrases.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
I  know  no  greater  solace  to  the  soul  than  the  soothing  words 
of  a  good  book.  Indeed,  is  not  the  Grood  Book  itself  a  visible 
grace  ?  How  often  has  not  God  spoken  to  men  through  the  words 
of  tho  printed  or  the  written  page?  Thus  has  He  spoken,  and 
does  He  speak,  to  missions  the  world  over  through  the  loving  tender 
words  of  that  low,  sweet  voice  of  humanity.  And  so  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  all  prize  books,  and  accordingly  will  endeavor 
to  read  a  leaf  out  of  my  experience,  and  such  experience  of 
others  as  occurs  to  me,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  using  them, 
with  the  hope  that  out  of  it  all  you  may  be  enabled  to  glean 
a  few  practical  hints. 

We  are  told  that  "to  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,'^ 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  every  man's  reading  capacity.  We,  all 
of  us,  must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  cannot  read  everything; 
that  the  longest  life,  most  rigidly  economized,  can  compass  but 
a  small  portion  of  this  world's  knowledge;  that  if,  in  order  to 
keep  our  intellect  from  starving,  we  would  store  up  some  available 
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provision  therefor,  we  must  confine  our&elves  to  a  selection  of 
subjects,  small  in  number  and  limited  in  range.  In  making  this 
selection  we  should  consult  both  our  present  mental  acquirements 
and  our  daily  occupations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  class  of  reading  suitable  for  a  scholar  of 
trained  mental  habits  is  not  the  class  of  reading  that  will  interest 
the  desultory  reader,  who  has  picked  up  his  knowledge  here  and 
there,  and  has  never  disciplined  his  mind  into  habits  of  severe 
thought.  The  scholar  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  great 
classics  of  his  own  or  other  languages.  He  can  understand  why 
Shakespeare  is  so  esteemed ;  he  can  appreciate  the  noble  grandeur 
of  Milton;  he  is  prepared  to  be  thrilled  by  the  classic  prose  of 
an  Edmund  Burke  or  a  Cardinal  Newman,  because  he  has  learned, 
in  the  language  of  Ruskin,  "  how  to  form  conceptions  of  proper 
range  or  grasp,  and  proper  dignity  or  worthiness."  To  the  de- 
sultory reader  these  authors  are  dry  and  uninteresting;  he  may 
praise  them  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  commend  them,  but  he  is 
apt  to  take  more  pleasure  in  the  last  sensational  report  of  his 
daily  paper,  or  the  last  penny  dreadful  that  has  been  issued. 
Only  that  which  takes  momentary  hold  upon  his  imagination  can 
fix  his  attention.  He  may  have  attained  the  years  of  manhood, 
but  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned  his  mind  is  still  the  mind  of  a 
child  who  reads  his  book  only  till  he  has  found  the  meaning  of  the 
pictures  it  contains.  Well  has  it  been  said:  ''Desultory  reading 
is,  indeed,  very  mischievous,  by  fostering  habits  of  loose,  discon- 
tinuous thought,  by  turning  the  memory  into  a  common  sewer 
for  rubbish  of  all  sorts  to  float  through,  and  by  relaxing  the  power 
of  attention,  which  of  all  the  faculties  most  needs  care,  and  is 
most  improved  by  it.  But  a  well-regulated  course  of  study  will 
no  more  weaken  the  mind  than  hard  exercise  will  weaken  the 
body;  nor  will  a  strong  understanding  be  weighed  down  by  its 
knowledge,  any  more  than  an  oak  is  by  its  leaves,  or  than  Sampson 
by  his  locks."  Therefore,  we  may  broadly  say,  that  according 
to  the  various  stages  of  one's  mental  development  will  one  require 
•different  grades  of  reading.  'No  general  list  of  books  will  cover 
every  individual  case.  What  is  suitable  for  one  man  may  be  un- 
suitable for  another.  Let  each  one  ask  himself,  in  taking  up  a 
book,  what  special  benefit  he  expects  to  derive  from  its  perusal.  Say 
to  yourself :  "Why  do  I  take  up  this  book  ?  Is  it  not  simply 
that  I  may  pass  the  time,  or  be  amused,  or  rest  my  weary  over- 
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wrought  brain?"  Be  it  so.  Rest  and  amusement  are  legitimate 
objects,  even  as  the  theatre  and  the  opera  are  legitimate.  Amuse 
yourself  with  your  books.  Is  the  book  abounding  in  wit  and 
humor?  All  the  better.  Only  see  to  it  that  the  wit  instils  no 
poison,  that  it  leaves  no  sting,  that  you  do  not  rise  from  its 
play  of  shafts  with  bitterness  in  your  thoughts  or  callousness  in 
your  heart.  See  to  it  that  the  humor  be  genuine  and  kindly,  and 
calculated  to  broaden  and  deepen  your  sympathies  with  your 
fellow-man.  See  to  it  that  after  having  read  the  book  you  can 
look  with  greater  charity  upon  human  frailty,  speak  more  kindly 
of  your  neighbor,  and  hold  his  shortcomings  in  greater  tolerance. 

Fbr,   although   the   distance   be 

Great  twixt  wise  and  witless  words, 

Still,  'tis  from  two  different  chords 
Springs  the  sweetest  harmony. 

Such  is  the  sympathizing  humour  of  Hood ;  such  is  the  innocent 
charm  of  the  Pickwick  Papers ;  such  the  harmless  laughter  created 
by  that  most  genial  humorist.  Ward.  In  these  and  such  books  you 
sought  amusement,  and  beneath  their  genial  rays  you  found  moral 
and  intellectual  growth.  Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  propose  to  carry 
it  out.  If  you  would  succeed,  your  subject  must  be  such  as  not  to 
lead  you  beyond  your  depth. 

But  there  are  authors  and  authors,  and  T  would  not  have  yon 
make  any  author  your  bosom  friend  who  was  not  worthy  of  your 
confidence.  He  should  be  a  man  with  a  purpose,  a  man  who  speaks 
out  because  he  cannot  remain  silent,  a  man  who  has  a  mission  to 
sing  or  say  to  us  noble  things  that  have  hitherto  remained  unsaid, 
and  that  have  been  only  partly  uttered,  till  he  grasps  their  whole 
meaning  and  gives  them  their  full-rounded  expression.  And  that 
expression  should  make  for  good.  This  is  the  good  book  whereof 
Milton  speaketh,  "  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
heyond  life."  The  definition  is  not  overestimated.  Men  write 
their  years,  their  life-blood,  their  very  souls  into  their  master- 
pieces. You  receive  their  ideas  through  the  rhythm  of  well- 
polished  sentences,  and  you  see  nothing  of  the  patient  toil  and 
■drudgery  that  these  sentences  conceal.     We  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
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general  rule  that  the  smoother  the  polish  and  the  more  rhythmic- 
the  sentence,  the  more  severe  has  been  the  study  back  of  it  all.. 
And  when  we  are  reading  any  great  masterpiece,  and  we  begin  to 
find  it  wearisome,  let  us  not  give  it  up ;  rather  let  us  brace  our- 
selves anew  to  the  task  with  the  reflection  of  the  years  of  drudgery 
the  master  gave  to  the  gathering  together  the  materials  of  this 
great  work,  and  then  the  unlimited  patience  with  which  he  toiled 
at  those  materials,  transmuting  them  in  his  mind  till  they  came 
forth  polished  and  stamped  with  his  personality,  and  made  current 
coin  for  all  time.  The  effort  will  endear  the  book  to  us  all  the 
more,  and  imprint  it  on  our  memory  all  the  better. 

Should  you  ask  me  how  to  read,  I  can  do  little  more  than  re- 
peat rules  that  I  have  learned  elsewhere,  many  of  which  you  know. 
Bacon  seems  to  me  to  have  summed  up  all  the  rules  for  reading 
in  his  own  terse  style.  "Read  not,"  he  says  "  to  contradict  and 
confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  weigh  and  consider,  some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts,  others  to  be  read,, 
but  not  curiously,  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with 
diligence  and  attention."     This  says  everything. 

Read  with  attention.  Where  the  reading-matter  is  congenial 
to  the  reader  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  where  one  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  i-eading,  or  where  the  reading-matter  has  no  special 
interest,  it  is  with  an  effort  that  one  learns  to  control  one's  atten- 
tion. I  conceive  a  reader  may  in  the  following  manner  acquire 
this  control : 

(1)  Set  aside  daily,  according  to  leisure  or  occupation,  a  given 
portion  of  time  for  reading.  The  daily  occurrence  at  precisely  the 
same  hour  may  be  irksome,  but  it  soon  creates  a  habit  which 
finally  becomes  a  pleasure. 

(2)  Keep  up  the  practice  of  using  (that  time  for  th0  one  pur- 
pose and  nothing  else.  This  induces  the  habit  all  the  sooner,  and 
renders  it  all  the  more  profitable. 

(3)  Focus  the  attention  during  the  time  of  reading  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  mind  becomes  wholly  occupied  with  the  read- 
ing matter.  Better  is  a  daily  reading  of  half  an  hour  made  with 
gustained  attention  than  a  reading  of  two  hours  made  in  an 
indolent,  half-dreamy  fashion. 
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(4)  Read  with  method.  Absence  of  method  in  one's  reading 
is  a  source  of  gi*eat  distraction.  Give  yourself  the  habit  whilst 
reading  of  making  a  mental  catalogue  of  your  impressions.  Dis- 
tinguish between  ithe  statements  that  are  doubtful,  and  probable, 
and  certain;  between  those  that  are  of  opinion,  and  credence, 
and  presumption.  You  will  find  this  practice  of  great  aid  in 
sustaining  attention. 

(5)  When,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  you  begin  to  find 
your  thoughts  wandering  awa}^  from  the  page  u}x>n  which  your 
eyes  are  set,  leave  the  book  aside  for  the  time  being  and  take 
up  the  reading  of  another  subject  that  is  more  likely  to  fix  your 
attention.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Gladstone — that  grand  old  man 
of  such  physical  endurance,  and  such  wonderful  intellectual  ac- 
tivity— wa,s  wont  to  keep  three  distinct  volumes  on  three  dis- 
tinct subjects  open  before  him,  and  when  he  found  attention 
beginning  to  flag  in  the  reading  of  one,  he  immediately  turned 
to  another.  The  practice  is  admirable  for  the  trained  intellect. 
The  change  brings  rest  to  the  mind  and  keeps  it  from  growing 
wearied. 

Read  with  a  purpose.  Lay  out  for  yourself  a  definite  object, 
and  let  all  your  reading  converge  upon  that  object  until  your 
4)urpo8e  is  attained.  This  is  the  only  reading  that  will  be  re- 
membered. Books  perused  in  aimless  fashion  are  soon  forgotten ; 
indeed,  are  seldom  remembered. 

Furthermore,  reading  with  a  purpose  helps  to  economize  time 
and  brain  energy.  We  soon  learn  that  there  are  many  things 
we  had  better  leave  unread  as  so  many  distractions  from  the 
main  line  of  our  readings.  Then  we  begin  to  find  out  that,  after 
we  know  all  that  a  book  has  to  tell  us  bearing  directly  on  our 
subject,  we  would  be  losing  time  in  reading  farther,  and  so  we 
put  the  book  aside.  ■  With  practice  we  soon  discover  the  short 
cuts  to  our  subjects,  and  save  ourselves  the  reading  of  irrelevant 
matters.  We  become  practised  in  the  rare  art  of  knowing  when 
and  what  not  to  read.  Be  honest  in  your  readings.  Cultivate 
honesty  of  judgment,  honesty  of  opinion,  honesty  of  expression, 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  form  an  honest  estimate  of  books. 
A  book  is  commended  as  a  classic,  and  you  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive its  worth.  This  inability  may  arise  from^  two  causes : 
either  you  are  not  adequately  educated  up  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  appreciate  such  a  book,  or  you  have  grown  beyond  the  need 
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of  such  a  book.  If  the  book  is  beyond  your  grasp,  do  not 
attempt  to  read  it;  put  it  aside,  and  in  the  meantime  read  up 
other  matters  in  which  you  will  find  greater  pleasure.  But  do 
not  lose  sight  of  this  book.  After  a  year  or  two  try  it  again, 
and  if  you  have  been  reading  to  some  purpose  your  intellect 
will  have  expanded  to  the  comprehension  of  the  book  that  had 
been  formerly  beyond  your  reach.  We,  all  of  us,  will  find 
profit  in  educating  ourselves  up  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
greait  world-authors. 

Then  there  are  books  that  one  outgrows.  Every  mind,  acting 
in  its  normal  state,  passes  through  a  process  of  development. 
What  delights  the  child  may  be  insipid  to  the  man.  The  books 
of  our  youth  are  always  pleasant  memories  to  us,  but  we  have 
no  desire  to  spend  our  manhood  hours  upon  them.  Other  books 
and  other  subjects,  more  befitting  our  riper  years,  absorb  our 
attention.  So  it  is  with  the  different  stages  of  a  people's  exist- 
ence. Every  age  has  it^  own  peculiar  wants  and  its  own  standards 
of  excellence.  Thus  it  not  unfrequenitJy  happens  that  books 
which  were  a  revelation  to  our  fathers  have  become  mere  common- 
places to  us.  This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  thought 
which  was  novel  when  first  presented  to  the  previous  generation 
has  filtered  through  the  various  strata  of  society  till  it  has  be- 
come common  property;  we  have  grown  familiar  with  it;  it  no 
longer  excites  the  enthusiasm  it  did  upon  its  first  appearance. 
The  book  has  done  its  work.  Our  age  has  another  set  of  wants, 
calling  for  another  set  of  thoughts,  and  we  prize  more  highly  the 
book  supplying  food  for  our  aspirations. 

Be  honest  in  your  researches.  Read  both  sides  of  every  human 
question  under  proper  guidance.  Individual  judgments  are  mis- 
leading, and  it  is  only  by  comparison  of  various  opinions  that 
you  can  get  at  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  the  censure  of  an  enemy  to  be  accepted  unchallenged 
and  unsifted.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  truth.  It  may  tell  against 
your  favorite  author,  or  favorite  principle,  or  favorite  hobby. 
But  facts  lare  of  more  worth  than  misplaced  admiration  or  mis- 
conceived theory.  Let  in  the  light.  What  we  want  is  the  truth. 
Keep  clear  of  whitewashing  books.     It  is  not  lasting. 

Seek  to  master  the  book  you  read.  To  every  book  there  is  a 
positive  and  a  negative  side.  In  order  to  get  at  the  positive 
side  place  yourself  in  sympathy  with  the  author.     Read  the  book 
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from  that  point  of  view  from  which  he  wrote  it.  Divest  your- 
self for  the  time  being,  of  jour  own  hobbies  and  your  own 
standard  of  criticism.  You  thus  stand  out  of  your  own  light. 
Afterwards  look  to  'the  negative  side  of  the  book.  Note  how  far 
the  author  has  gone  over  the  ground  of  his  subject-matter,  and 
wherein  he  falls  short  in  his  treatment.  Read  perseveringly. 
Keep  at  your  book  till  you  have  finished  it.  Do  not  yield  to  dis- 
couragement because  you  are  not  making  the  progress  you  had 
anticipated.  Were  naught  else  to  come  of  this  steady  reading 
habit  than  the  mental  discipline  we  would  be  the  gainers. 

Should  you  ask  me  what  to  rea<i,  I  could  not  advise  you 
definitely.  The  choice  will  greatly  depend  upon  yourself.  Lists 
of  books,  except  for  the  special  lines  of  study,  are  valueless. 
You  have  before  you  the  whole  range  of  literature  and  thought, 
from  "Alice  in  Wonderland" — a  child's  book  which  none  of  us 
are  too  old  to  profit  by — to  that  beautiful  creation  of  a  mother's 
love  and  a  woman's  genius,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

Before  selecting  draw  the  line  between  the  literature  of  the 
hour,  that  is  so  much  foam  upon  the  current  of  time,  flecking 
its  surface  for  a  moment  and  passing  away  into  obHr'-^^.  and 
the  literature  which  is  a  possession  for  all  time,  wV  aall" 

tions  are  deeply  laid  in  human  nature,  and  whose  .sfr."     Think  _ 
stands  the  storms  of  adversity  and  the  eddies  of  evem^. '   The 
literature  of  the  hour  we  cannot  ignore;  it  has  its  uses;  but  we 
may  and  ought  to  guard  against  wasting  more  ^^me  and  energy 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Pl'^y  ^^^ 

-•re    r 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SONG  AND  PLAY  AS  FACTORS 
IN  EDUCATION  FOR  RURAL  LIFE. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Miller^  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

Mr.  Chairman^  and  Fellow-Teachers^ — 

It  is  my  privilege  to  call  your  attention,  very  briefly,  to 
a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  Song  and  Play  as  factors  in 
education  for  rural  life. 

I  believe  tbat  hitherto  Song  and  Play  have  not  enjoyed  their 
rightful  place  in  our  scheme  of  education.  They  have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  to  which  their  force  as  Allies  in  Education 
for  life  in  the  country  entitles  them. 

Everywhere  we  see  cherished  the  traditions  of  work,  not  play. 
People  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  educational  value  of  play; 
indeed,  in  many  homes  it  is  looked  on  with  an  unfavorable 
eye.  They  will  tell  you  there  that  you  will  never  make  a  living 
by  it !  No,  perhaps  not,  but  through  play  we  may  learn  to  live, 
which  ^8  better,  for  ''life  is  more  than  meat." 
jZc^  TO  I  there  are  expected  to  learn  the  meaning  of  justice, 
which  was  'operation,  fairness  and  many  other  qualities  from  the 
-hjis  filtered  but  they  learn  these  in  a  true  sense,  not  from  a 
tiiOtijuaiy  but  on  the  playground. 

Play  gives  real  value  to  tenacity,  courage,  fairness,  courtesy, 
-cheerf nines'!!  j,s'^(Jl  jrnoss,  brute  force,  long  before  the  names  of 
these  ^or  anoth'5  learned  and  its  impressions  become  character 
before  the  .'jx^»  c  n  be  spelled.  We  all  know  that  the  country 
is  lacking  in  mea  is  of  healthful  recreation.  It  has  no  play 
places.  We  have  even  lost  the  tradition  of  play.  Our  children 
have  not  been  taught  to  play  the  old  games  nor  to  sing  the  old 
songs.     Play  has  become  commercialized. 

This  instinct  for  play  which  is  inherent  in  every  human  being, 
vital  and  inseparable  from  life,  has  been  ignored  in  the  lives  of 
country  children,  and  instead  of  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest 
country  people  now  pay  a  fee  to  see  other  people  play.  Why, 
animals,  even  old  animals,  play: 

"The  old  cow  also,  she's  glad  winter's  over. 
So  she  kick  herself  up  and  start  off  on  de  race ; 
Down  by  de  reever  de  wil'  duek  is  quackin' ; 
Along  by  de  shore  leetle  sandpiper  run." 
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De  bull  frog  is  grompin'  an'  dore  is  jompin', 
Dej  all  got  der  own  way  for  mak'  it,  de  fun." 

I  read  somewhere  in  an  article  on  Denmark  how  when  she 
had  been  worsted  at  arms  by  Germany,  and  nearly  bankrupt,  she 
went  home,  and  like  the  "  Great  Djinn  of  all  the  Deserts,"  sat 
down  with  her  chin  in  her  hand  to  think  up  a  great  magic — and 
the  magic  she  thought  up  was  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  Den- 
mark should  have  scientific  training  in  Agriculture,  end  in 
singing  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  agricultural  life.  The  one  to 
help  them  to  maintain  a  prosperous  country  to  love  and  fight  for, 
if  necessary — the  other  to  teach  patriotism,  courage  and  love  of 
home;  with  the  result  that  to-day  Denmark  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  efficient,  progressive,  prosperous,  home-making,  home- 
keeping,  contented  people  who  sing  as  they  work. 

Honace  Greeley  said  "To  be  conscious  of  a  need  is  to  be  far 
on  our  way  whereby  Ave  shall  at  last  overcome  it."  The  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  of  the  day  show  at  least  a  dawning 
consciousness  of  our  need  of  play  and  play  places. 

With  the  dreary  work-ia-day  world  surrounding  our  ch^  '-en, 
contrast  the  Biblical  version,  "And  the  streets  of  the  c  aall 

be  beautiful  with  the  children  playing  in  the  streets."  Think 
of  the  English  games  on  village  greens.  Eemem^er  Greek  life 
and  art,  ideal  people  making  play  the  chief  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  neglect  of  Play  and  Song 
in  school  and  country  life  has  had  its  goodly  ^;  n  \re  of  influence 
in  depopulating  the  rural  districts.  ISTor  need. ^  I  remind  you  of 
how  the  rural  school  and  rural  school  teacher  have  been  held  de- 
linquent. 

The  re-directed  country  school,  educating  for  life  in  the  country 
in  terms  of  country  life — the  new  kind  of  school  we  so  earnestly 
desire  to  see  established — must  take  cognizance  of  this  and  give 
to  Song  and  Play  an  honored  place  in  school  life;  whence  they 
shall  radiate  and  enrich  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the  community. 

If  we  could  get  them  on  the  list  of  subjects  for  Entrance  ex- 
aminations, their  future  would  be  assured,  and  the  rural  problem 
well  on  its  way  to  solution. 

If  we  would  but  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  school  should 
be  ediicating  for  life,  not  merely  for  examinations ;  in  short,  if  we 
had  more  vision  we  would  more  often  call  to  our  aid  ihese  worthy 
11 
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allies,  Song  and  Play,  which  take  time  from  perilous  and  stupid 
idleness  and  make  for  self-reliant,  efficient,  courteous,  social 
human  beings. 

Country  children  especially  need  organized  play  for  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  a  community  spirit.  They  need 
play  because  they  do  not  co-operate  well.  They  yearn  for  com- 
panionship which  conditions  prevent,  and  it  is  largely  this  na-  » 
tural  unsatisfied  craving  for  companionship — the  social  instinct — 
which  lures  them  in  the  end  to  the  city. 

As  teachers,  be  sympathetic  and  interested  in  play.  Be  leaders ; 
directing,  controlling,  guiding,  always  remembering  that  play  is 
indispensable  to  the  highest  development  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and 
determines  largely  what  the  future  man  and  woman  will  be. 
Also  remember  that  it  is  pulmonary  rather  than  cerebral  capacity 
which  is  the  best  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

A  happy  memory  is  our  richest  possession.  When  we  have  for- 
gotten the  long  list  of  cities,  towns,  lakes  and  rivers,  the  heights 
of  mountains  and  value  of  exports  and  imports,  which  we  labored 
so  long  to  memorize,  when  we  can  no  longer  distinguish  between 
a  predicate  objective  and  an  objective  predicate,  we  shall  find  ' 
graven  on  our  memory  among  many  others  the  lesson  in  courage 
and  fair-play  learned  on  the  playground  when  the  school  bully 
was  enlightened  by  a  boy  half  his  size  in  defence  of  one  unable  to 
defend  himself. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  lessons  we  learned  there  except  to 
say  that  it  was  on  the  playground  we  learned  lessons  never  for- 
gotten— that  it  was  there  we  learned  to  "Play  up,  play  up,  and 
play  the  game." 

With  reference  to  the  importance  of  Song  it  may  perhaps  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  recall  to  your  minds  Fletcher's  aphorism 
quoted  by  Carlyle  in  his  essay  on  Burns :  "T^et  me  make  the 
Songs  of  a  people  and  you  shall  make  its  Laws." 

Think  of  the  plane  upon  which  that  puts  Song!  ''Let  me  make 
the  Songs  of  a  people  and  you  shall  make  its  Laws."  And  we 
have  been  trifling  with,  if  not  actively  neglecting,  such  a  force. 

What  shall  we  sing?  All  the  old  favorites  and  the  best  songs 
of  every  age  and  country  that  we  can  gather.  An  injustice 
has  been  done  the  child  who  has  not  early  been  taught  to  sing 
"It  oame  upon  the  midnight  clear,  That  glorious  song  of  old," 
"While  Shepherds  watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night,"  "Good  King 
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Wenceslaus  looked  out  on  the  feast  of  Stephen,"  together  with 
folk  songs  and  representative  songs  of  the  people  whose  descend- 
ant he  is.  The  one  time  favorite  "  Rounds "  deserve  to  be 
revived  if  only  for  the  training  they  give  in  co-operation.  Nature 
songs  are  beautiful  and  children  appreciate  and  enjoy  them. 
"  N'ature  Songs,"  by  Florence  Hoare,  music  by  G.  Lewis,  is  a 
charming  collection  of  thirty-six  songs  published  by  J.  Curwen  & 
Sons,  34  Bernier  Street,  London  W.,  England,  and  may  be  had 
for  abont  90  cents.  This  book  makes  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  school  library.  Singing  games  are  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  all  ages  and  all  countries. 

In  both  Song  and  Play  the  ages  of  the  children  must  be 
taken  into  account,  but  there  should  be  some  of  both  in  which 
all  participate  simultaneously. 

When  shall  we  sing?  We  should  sing  something  every  day. 
Two  or  three  minutes  in  the  morning  for  an  opening  song,  the 
same  time  for  a  song  at  the  close  of  the  school  day,  is  the  very 
least  time  we  should  give  and  there  should  be  periods  to  suit 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  school  programme — movable 
but  not  neglectable — given  to  singing. 

In  every  school  experience  there  come  phychologic  moments, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  bristling  with  possibilities,  tense  situa- 
tions when  tact  is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  tact  whispers  "Throw  open  the  windows,  every- 
one stand  and  sing."  The  electrical  storm  is  gone,  the  atmos- 
phere cleared,  and  work  cheerfully  resumed. 

Music  and  song  may  be  made  the  means  of  drawing  the  whole 
community  out  to  meet  together  in  the  school  house  as  a  common 
centre,  and  only  those  who  have  experienced  the  long,  long  silences 
of  country  life  in  winter  are  able  to  estimate  the  enjoyment  that 
a  simple  little  programme  of  song,  charade,  recitation  and  read- 
ings may  give  to  country  dwellers  who  seldom  leave  their  own 
homes.  Tf  they  can  be  got  to  take  part,  so  much  the  better.  They 
delight  to  hear  their  children  sing  or  recite,  and  by  these  means 
they  make  their  own  happiness  and  make  a  genuine  article,  in- 
stead of  paying  for  an  imitation  one,  which  1=;  not  satisfying. 

When  we  pay  due  attention  to  this  side  of  our  work,  and  we 
can,  and  will  do  it,  we  shall  lift  the  reproach  from  the  rural 
school  of  having  failed  in  its  part  towards  educating  for  country 
life  and  helping  to  keep  a  happy  contented  people  in  the  country. 
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REVIEW  OF  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  ONTARIO  IN  1912. 

President  Creelman^  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  am  sure  that  I  ought  to  feel  at  home  in  a  gathering  of  this 
kind  although  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  your  Convention  during  the  Easter  holiday.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Prof.  McCready  has  said,  there  are  so  many 
of  my  old  boys  and  girls  here  that  I  feel  we  may  be  up  in 
Massey  Hall  at  Guelph.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  coming  to  Guelph  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  being  particularly  pleased  when  I  see  so  many  of 
my  old  personal  friends  here. 

I  am  down  on  the  programme  this  afternoon  for  a  talk  on 
Agriculture  and  Education,  and  I  shall  try  to  make  my  remarks 
apply  inside  the  text  at  any  rate,  because  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  I  feel  myself  permitted  to  speak  upon  at  all  at  any  time, 
and  that  is  the  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  to  that  in  public  addresses, 
believing  that  there  is  scope  enough  there  and  in  the  problems 
of  agriculture  as  they  come  up. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  'the  province 
when  there  was  the  same  demand  or  the  same  need  for  instruction 
in  agriculture  as  at  the  present  time.  Farming  and  farming 
operations  have  changed  so  materially  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  father  cannot  give  the  most  up-to-date  instruction  to 
his  own  boy.  The  crops  are  so  varied — corn,  sugar  beets,  peaches, 
apples,  onions,  tobacco  are  coming  to  be  counted  staple  crops  of 
Ontario. 

So  many  varieties  of  crops  are  grown  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  farmers'  daily  life  must  become  monotonous.  Owing  to  the 
superior  intelligence  of  her  people,  Ontario  has  established  herself 
as  one  of  the  best  farming  sections  of  the  whole  world.  The 
field  crops  of  Ontario  will  exceed  in  value  all  the  field  crops  in 
the  western  part  of  Canada.  As  one  goes  through  this  province 
from  county  to  county  and  township  to  township,  he  is  forced 
to  believe  that  ''it  is  very  good  indeed."     While  our  bank  man- 
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agers  often  write  about  the  bad  times  and  poor  crops  in  the 
west,  they  have  never  been  disappointed  in  Ontario  crops,  and 
they  never  speiak  of  what  might  happen  if  we  had  a  failure 
here. 

People  from  cities  and  towns  should  live  in  such  places  only 
until  they  could  own  and  operate  a  farm.  This  situation,  how- 
ever, is  reversed.  Farmers'  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  for  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  farmers  hope  to  remain  on  the  farm 
only  till  they  can  retire  to  the  neighboring  town  or  city.  They 
hope  to  sleep  late  in  the  morning  and  to  go  to  sleep  late  at  night. 
The  farmer  has  as  much  right  to  retire  after  a  life  of  hard  work 
as  anyone  else.  However,  he  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  consumer  and  the  life  of  the  producer.  Speak- 
ing of  retired  farmers,  may  I  say  candidly  that  he  does  not  fit 
into  his  new  conditions  in  town.  His  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity and  his  leisure  time  are  now  all  lost  to  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  has  done  all  his  life-work  and  in  which  position 
he  should  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  You  teachers,  no 
doubt,  know  how  much  clear-headed,  conscientious,  broad-minded 
help  is  needed  among  the  school  boards.  You  know  what  one 
man  of  the  right  sort  could  do  in  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  school  and  the  schoolgrounds.  You  know  what  could  be  ac- 
complished by  him  coming  forward  in  the  support  of  the  teacher 
in  the  introduction  of  modern  methods,  and  you  know  how  he 
should  stand  as  a  strength  in  the  community.  If  we  could  have 
just  one  retired  farmer  to  step  in  the  community  with  the  desire 
to  help  the  rural  community,  that  one  man  could  fire  up  the 
whole  place  and  to  the  betterment  and  upbuilding  of  that  sec- 
tion. Of  course  it  is  nobody's  business  whether  that  man  retires 
Into  their  town  or  city.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  people  who 
are  remarking  about  the  useless  retired  farmers  keeping  down 
taxes.  Farmers  have  just  as  much  right  to  retire  as  anybody 
else.  The  loss  to  the  community  in  my  opinion  is  greater  than 
the  gain  to  the  town  or  city. 

Tf  the  coming  generation  of  farmers  are  to  be  kept  on  the 
farm  we  musit  start  very  early  to  influence  the  boy  or  the  girl 
in  the  farm  life.  Mrs.  Miller  is  going  to  talk  on  plays  and  play- 
grounds, I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  on  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  farmer's  boy  does  get  enough  play.  He  does  not  get  that 
which  youth  demands  everywhere.     He  does  not  get  a  systematic 
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opportunity  of  working  oif  those  animal  spirits  by  feeding  the 
cattle  or  milking  the  cows. 

He  must  he  taught  also  to  co-operate  with  the  neighbors'  boys, 
that  he  may  co-operate  with  the  neighbor  men  later  on.  He  must 
be  instructed  in  the  school  in  the  first  principles  of  scientific 
farming.  The  rural  school  boy  must  be  encouraged  to  read  as 
widely  a»  he  will.  He  must  be  taught  to  draw  and  to  read  and 
write,  and  encouraged  to  do  everything  systematically  'that  in  his 
older  days  on  the  farm  he  may  be  orderly  in  his  work,  thus  short- 
ening hours  for  his  men  and  his  teams.  He  must  develop  a  readi- 
ness to  change  from  one  method  to  another  on  the  best  advice  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  community.  That's  a  very  large  curri- 
culum which  I  have  made  out  for  the  country  boy.  I  believe  that 
accuracy  in  drawing  would  lead  to  accuracy  in  hanging  up  the 
harness  and  in  keeping  it  clean.  Drawing  leads  to  orderliness  and 
orderliness  leads  to  improvements  in  the  farm  home,  the  farm 
bams  and  the  farm  yard.  This  is  very  much  needed  on  our 
farms. 

The  people  are  now  asking  for  more  help  from  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  boy  should  be  encouraged  when  you  are 
through  with  him  to  come  to  the  College.  The  Agricultural 
College  has  proven  by  experiment  that  farming  certain  fields  in 
certain  ways,  and  feeding  certain  classes  of  live  cattle,  that  hand- 
ling the  orchard  by  certain  methods  and  by  using  certain  sprays, 
means  absolute  success  in  farming. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  over  5,000  farmers  conducting 
experiments  and  reporting,  and  over  200,000  that  we  reach  in- 
directly. Some  few  years  ago  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Education  met  and  sent  out  agricultural  grad- 
uates to  preach  and  practise  the  science  of  agriculture  for  the 
people.  This  is  now  doing  very  much  good  and  we  expect  very 
good  results  to  follow. 

We  find  that  one  man  can  do  much,  teaching  in  the  schools  and 
helping  farmers  on  the  land.  The  science  men  of  the  high  schools 
and  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  can  teach  this  new  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  with  thi^  object  in  view  thait  we  opened  our  doors  to  the 
teaching  staff  and  it  looks  as  if  this  has  been  a  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

So  much  for  the  agricultural  education  end  of  it  as  we  are 
trying  to  do  it  now. 
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We  are  appointing  anoither  half  dozen  men  this  year  and  in 
the  next  few  years  every  county  will  be  supplied  with  an  as- 
sistant from  the  College  who  will  be  prepared  to  give  his  time 
for  practical  information  and  instruction  to  the  farmers  as  they 
come  in  to  talk  with  him. 

I  want  to  state'  further  that  Agricultural  Colleges  do  not  get 
a  fair  show  in  America.  A  man  who  studies  medicine  or  law 
or  any  other  profession  comes  back  and  is  immediately  put  in 
the  possession  of  an  office,  hangs  out  his  shingle  and  gets  so  much 
"per"  for  each  piece  of  advice  he  gives.  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Guelph  would  take  the  brother,  give  him  the  same  length 
of  a  course  at  his  expense ;  he  goes  back  home  again  on  to  one 
hundred  acres  all  alone,  works  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
straightens  up  his  fences,  makes  ithe  place  look  more  like  a  model 
farm;  then  goes  to  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  or  Farmers'  Club 
meeStings  in  the  country  in  the  evenings  and  does  what  the  medical 
man  or  the-  lawyer  is  doing  during  the  day  and  getting  paid  for. 
That  is  not  fair. 

Speaking  of  farmers'  problems — there  are  as  many  in  farming 
as  in  a  business  of  any  kind,  but  at  the  present  the  following 
problems  seem  to  stand  out :  the  killing  of  weeds  and  the  planting 
of  varieties  of  crops  best  suited  to  the  farming  cpnditions  and 
the  securing  of  better  and  more  permanent  hired  farm  help. 
These  are  being  solved  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  telephones  and 
the  securing  of  electric  power.  .Make  the  home  and  the  farm  life 
so  attractive  .that  the  young  people  will  not  only  be  satisfied  but 
will  be  anxious  to  invite  all  their  friends  out  from  the  towns 
and  cities. 

The  teachers  and  the  inspectors  can  probably  do  more  than 
anyone  else.  Speaking  to  the  rural  teacher,  I  believe  that  they 
must  dominate  and  not  domineer.  I  don't  want  to  put  myself 
in  the  position  of  trying  to  advise  you,  because  you  know  more 
about  your  business  than  I  do,  but  I  am  trying  to  put  myself 
in  the  place  of  the  small  boy  who  may  be  trying  to  struggle 
along  under  you. 

(1)  I  believe  that  the  teacher  must  dominate.  I  think  that 
sometimes  our  teachers  are  too  modest  in  taking  hold  and  run- 
ning the  school  as  best  they  can  and  as  best  they  know.  I  often 
think  that  the  children  respect  the  teacher  when  she  acts  as 
though  "  This  is  my  school  and  things  are  going  my  way."    When 
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a  subject  is  taken  up  you  are  not  only  going  to  teach  that  sub- 
ject, but  at  nights  you  are  not  going  to  lay  off  if  you  have  the 
sitrength  that  you  may  give  them  some  story  on  the  subject  which 
will  fix  it  in  their  minds  more  than  the  date  which  you  and  T 
have '  forgotten  years  ago. 

(2)  The  greatest  essential  in  the  equipment  of  the  rural  school 
teacher  is  capacity  for  work,  and  next,  willingness  to  exact  what 
he  or  she  plans. 

(3)  The  rural  school  teacher  who  enjoys  'the  co-opera feion  of 
her  trustees  and  ratepayers  utilizes  the  most  valuable  assets  for 
progress.  I  mean  that  "those  who  scoff  will  remain  to  pray''^ 
if  you  keep  on. 

(4)  The  resident  teacher  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  re- 
taining the  best  means  of  education. 

(5)  One  of  fthe  essentials  of  the  success  of  the  building  up  of 
the  rural  school  is  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  community. 

Take  for  instance  the  boy  who  comes  off  a  good  farm  in  a 
good  agricultural  section  where  a  boy  has  not  so  much  to  say 
about  his  own  clothes  or  his  own  education. 

What  can  you  do  for  thait  boy?  Remember  he  is  a  man  when 
we  get  him.  You  have  had  him  first.  Many  a  boy  never  gets 
to  us  at  all  because  he  has  not  the  ready  support  of  the  public 
school,  because  he  is  a  big  fellow  and  does  not  go  to  school  be- 
cause of  his  size. 

How  can  the  College  help  in  this  work  ?  We  believe  it  can  be 
done  by  placing  ourselves  and  our  equipment  at  your  disposal. 

In  our  College  Calendar  we  say  that  any  person,  man,  woman^ 
boy  or  girl,  may  come  to  the  College  at  any  time  for  practical 
work  and  more  or  less  instruction  in  any  one  or  more  depart- 
ments. Our  College  is  open  all  the  year  around  and  we  have 
facilities  to  offer  you  whic'h  you  cannot  get  anywhere  else  in  this 
province. 

A  strong  body  and  good  nerves  are  essential  for  the  lives  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

Make  the  class  enjoy  themselves  in  Mature  Study.  These  are 
good  for  the  body,  for  the  soul  and  the  nerve. 

Play  is  essential. 

School  gardening  is  play  if  properly  carried  out. 
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Improvements  in  the  school  yards  will  soon  lead  to  im- 
provements in  many  farms  in  the  neighborhood.     ^^  '•  ^ 

Time  is  precious,  and  if  you  are  going  through  with  the  work 
with  the  idea  of  just  getting  the  money,  there  will  not  be  much 
success.  There  must  be  something  else.  You  are  going  through 
because  you  believe  that  you  can  teach  those  things  which  you 
have  not  been  taught.  Can  you  teach  something  that  you  have 
not  learned?  There  are  poor  people  in  your  community,  not 
poor  in  money,  but  poor  in  spirit,  because  farmers  lead  monot- 
onous lives.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they  have  not  time  in 
the  evenings  to  read.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  farmers 
will  have  a  better  time. 

An  educated  person  like  a  teacher  never  knows  what  influence 
he  or  she  has  in  spending  just  one  evening  in  a  farm  home, 
talking,  telling  them  things  that  they  do  not  know  themselves, 
or  may  be  leaving  them  a  bulletin.  If  they  ask  you  something 
you  don't  know  tell  them  you  can  get  the  information  for  them, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  what  an  influence  you  may  have  on  the 
lives  of  these  farmers. 

We  are  just  on  the  verge  of  a  great  awakening  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  in  the  country.  The  school  teacher  and  the  school 
inspector  have  to  take  a  lead  in  this  new  life. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Passed  April  14,  15  and  16,  1914. 

These  Resolutions  are  for  the  consideration  of  the  Honorable 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  members  of  his  Department,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  Province;  and  for  discussion  at  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes and  in  the  Public  Press. 

Each  teacher  should  select  one  of  these  resolutions  and  make  a 
careful  investigation  regarding  it,  searching  for  information  as  to 
where  this  particular  reform  has  been  tried,  or  is  being  tried, 
and  the  results  of  this  experience.  The  advantages  that  might 
be  gained  from  its  enactment,  or  the  disadvantages  that  might 
be  associated  therewith,  should  be  carefully  tabulated  and  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
O.E.A.  These  vnll  be  tabulated  and  laid  before  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  may  appear  in  the  public  press. 

Resolutions. 

/.  Expression  of  Appreciation. 

1.  That  we  again  express  our  appreciation  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  us  and  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  shown  to 
our  committee  hy  the  Honorable  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  his  worthy  Deputy,  Dr.  Colquhoun,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  Seath,  and  the  other  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  for  the  consideration  they  have 
shown  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  Association. 

//.  The  Public  School  Curriculum. 

'2.  That  the  work  in  each  of  the  forms  of  the  Public  Schools 
should  be  clearly  defined;  and  that  text-books  should  then  be  pre- 
pared, or  selected,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  as  thus  defined,  not 
in  the  opposite  order. 

3.  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Supplementary  Read- 
ing for  each  of  the  classes  of  our  Public  Schools  be  adopted,  and 
the  Committee  be  requested  to  continue  its  work  and  make  a 
further  report  when  it  has  sufficient  material  therefor.  , 
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III.  Public  School  Text  Boohs. 

4.  That  when  the  Minister  of  Education  contemplates  the  au- 
thorization or  revision  of  a  text-book  on  any  subject,  he  should 
give  at  least  one  yc?ir's  notice  of  his  intention  thereof,  that 
those,  who  wish,  may  fTbmit  a  book  in  typewritten  form  if  ne- 
cessary; and  that  Public  School  teachers  be  consulted  in  the  pre- 
paration and  selection  of  all  Public  School  text-books. 

5.  That  three  committees  be  appointed  (1)  to  arrange  the  table 
of  contents  of  each  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  readers 
into  two  well-graded  groups  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  Junior 
and  the  Senior  class  in  each  book;  (2)  and  to  ])repare  an  Index 
of  the  Titles  of  the  Lessons;  (3)  an  Index  of  the  Authors;  and 
(4)   a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  Proper  ?«rames. 

6.  That  we  disapprove  of  the  inclusion  in  our  Readers  of  se- 
lections containing  slang  and  incorrect  English  and  too  many 
selections  that  breathe,  too  much,  the  spirit  of  war. 

7.  That  we  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Government  in  changing 
the  former  Primer^;  and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  Primer 
may  be  further  improved  so  that  in  the  matter  of  word  recogni- 
tion it  will  be  better  adapted  to  a  logical  use  of  phonics. 

8.  That  no  map  having  any  part  misplaced,  whether  a  wall- 
map  or  a  map  in  a  geography  or  an  atlas,  should  be  permitted 
to  be  used  in  any  of  the  Public  or  High  Schools. 

9.  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  place  in  our 
geographies  a  railway  map  of  Ontario,  a  full-page  map  of  Pales- 
tine, and  also  a  map  showing  the  name  and  position  of  places  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul. 

lY.  The  Entrance  Examination. 

10.  That  a  Provincial  Examination  be  held  at  the  end  of  Form 
IV.,  Senior,  of  the  Public  School  Course,  and  pupils  who  pass 
this  examination  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  High  School, 
Collegiate  Institute,  or  Continuation  School  in  the  Province. 

11.  That  the  papers  be  set  on  the  following  subjects  of  the 
course — ^Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Com- 
position, Literature  and  Geography;  and  that  no  marks  shall  be 
deducted  for  mistakes  in  spelling,  except  in  the  Spelling  paper. 

12.  That  the  result  of  this  examination  be  considered  in  con-, 
neotion  with  the  Teacher's  estimate  of  the  standing  of  the  pupil 
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in  each  subject;  and  that  the  Executive  of  this  Department  be  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion a  feasible  plan  for  carrying  out  this  suggestion. 

13.  That  the  standard  required  for  passing  be  40  per  cent,  on 
each  subject  and  60  per  cent,  on  the  total. 

14.  That  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  Literature  be 
assigned  on  prescribed  work;  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the 
marks  in  Arithmetic  be  on  mechanical  work  in  the  four  simple 
rules;  and  that  there  be  two  papers  in  Arithmetic,  (1)  mechanical 
work,  (2)  practical  problems. 

15.  That  the  names  of  the  examiners  appear  on  the  examination 
papers  as  formerly. 

16.  That  representative  Public  School  Teachers  doing  Entrance 
work  should  be  asked  to  prepare  five  or  more  type  questions  in 
each  subject  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  as  a 
guide — not  that  the  questions  shall  necessarily  be  used  in  the 
papers. 

lY.  That  the  papers  should  be  marked  only  by  teachers  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  Entrance  work.  In  large  cities  the 
number  of  examiners  could  be  proportionately  increased. 

18.  That  there  be  a  local  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  inspec- 
torate, to  direct  the  work  of  the  Examination.  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  three  educational  interests  connected 
with  such  work. 

V.  Teachers'  Certificates. 

19.  That  no  certificate  to  teach,  except  as  an  assistant,  be 
granted  to  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

20.  That,  as  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional vacancy  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  for  which  a 
legally-qualified  teacher  cannot  be  obtained,  providing  an  adequate 
salary  is  offered,  no  permit  to  teach  should  be  granted,  except  in 
absolutely  unavoidable  cases,  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the 
forms  which  the  Department  of  Education  has  prepared  for  this 
purpose. 

21.  That  the  matter  of  certificate  should  not  be  the  only  point 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  what  teachers  shall  be  qualified  to 
take  the  position  of  teacher  or  principal,  of  any  Public  School. 

22.  That  we  request  the  Minister  of  Education  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  present  requirements  of  Public  School  Inspectors' 
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Certificates  as  will  make  it  possible  for  Public  School  Teaohers  to 
qualify — the  essential  being  successful  Public  School  experience 
and  capability  rather  than  academic  standing. 

23.  That  the  requirements  for  a  Public  School  Inspector's  cer- 
tificate shall  be : 

(a)  The  holding  of  a  first-class  Professional  Certificate  of 
qualification  or  a  Degree  in  Arts  granted  by  a  recognized  Canadian 
University ; 

(b)  An  experience  of  ten  years'  successful  teaching  in  Public 
Schools,  covering  all  grades  of  Public  School  vs^ork; 

(c)  The  passing  of  a  pedagogical  examination,  controlled,  and 
set  by  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  securing  of  a  Degree 
in  Pedagogy  in  any  recognized  Canadian  University. 

24.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  would  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Province,  were  the 
Science  of  Education  given  equal  status  with  other  departments  in 
the  Provincial  University,  and  the  present  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  opened  to  all  matriculated  stu- 
dents. 

VI.  The  Advisory  Council. 

25.  That  the  number  of  Public  School  Representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Council  be  increased  from  :^our  to  seven,  and  that  the 
Province  be  divided  into  electoral  districts,  each  of  which  shall 
elect  one  representative  to  the  Council. 

26.  That  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  should  have  the 
power  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 

VII.  Departmental  Regulations. 

27.  That  where  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  are 
introduced  into  a  school,  attendance  at  these  classes  shall  be 
made  compulsory. 

28.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  School  Department  of 
the  O.E.A.  the  present  method  of  listing  as  **the  school  population'^ 
all  persons  of  the  ages  5-21  (inclusive)  serves  no  good  purpose,, 
and  has  proved  grossly  misleading  to  ourselves  and  to  our  sister 
provinces;  it  should  therefore  be  dropped  and  for  these  figures 
should  be  substituted  the  number  of  persons  of  the  ages  6-16  (in- 
clusive) and  the  number  of  children  of  compulsory  attendance 
age,  i.e.,  8-14  (inclusive). 
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29.  That  the  method  of  listing  the  actual  number  of  pupils  reg- 
istered during  the  year,  charging  to  the  school  as  full  year  pupils, 
all  entrance  class  pupils,  all  young  pupils  entered  in  April  and 
September,  all  pupils  admitted  from  other  schools  and  all  pupils 
removed  to  other  schools  during  the  year  has  proved  very  mis- 
leading; and  the  Department  of  Education  should  require  in- 
stead the  average  monthly  registration  and  the  percentage  of 
attendance  based  on  the  same. 

30.  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  make  the 
School  Year  end  on  June  the  30th,  and  to  have  the  annual  reports 
of  the  pupils'  attendance,  etc.,  made  out  accordingly. 

31.  That  the  regulation  regarding  Supplementary  Reading  for 
Form  IV.,  Senior,  be  amended  to  be: — The  careful  reading,  by 
each  pupil,  of  two  suitable  books  selected  by  the  principal  from  a 
list  of  Supplementary  Reading  in  English  Literature  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

32.  That  grants  should  be  distributed  to  urban  schools,  on  a 
basis  similar  in  principle  to  that  now  in  operation,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  grants  to  rural  schools. 

33.  That  the  regulation  regarding  the  amount  of  Rural 
Teachers'  Salaries  on  which  the  Government  will  pay  40  per 
cent,  be  changed  from  the  present  amount — $350-$600 — to  sal- 
aries from  $400-$700. 

34.  That  the  purpose  of  Teachers'  Institutes  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  discussion  of  educational  methods,  but  should  allow 
the  consideration  of  educational  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  schools  and  the  teachers. 

VIII.  Superannuation  of  Teachers. 

35.  That  the  Government  be  asked  to  provide  and  support  a 
system  of  superannuation  for  the  teachers  of  the  Province;  that 
any  teacher  who  has  taught  twelve  years  or  more  in  the  Province 
shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  present  Superan- 
nuation Scheme  and  come  within  the  scope  of  its  benefits  by  a 
present  payment  of  the  present  worth  of  the  annual  payments 
<M)vering  his  term  of  services;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a 
School  Board  to  make  such  payment  for  a  teacher  in  its  service. 
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IX.  An  Ontario  Educational  Gazette. 

36.  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honorable 
the  Minister  of  Education  the  publication  of  an  Educational  Ga- 
zette, to  the  end  that  every  worker  in  the  field  of  education  in 
the  Province  may  be  informed  of  all  Departmental  regulations, 
instructions  and  reports,  and  that  teachers  at  large  may  be  bound 
together  by  a  recognized  official  organ  of  intercommunication. 

X.  General. 

37.  That  this  Association  continues  to  urge  very  strongly  its  dis- 
approval of  (1)  melodramatic  and  comic  picture  shows;  (2)  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  cigarettes ;  (3)  the  comic  supplements  that 
are  appearing  in  some  of  our  Canadian  papers. 

XI.  Contributions  from  the  Institutes. 

38.  We  thank  the  Local  Institutes  which,  in  the  past,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  this  Department  of  the  O.E.A.,  to  carry  on 
the  campaign  of  reform  which  has  been  inaugurated.  It  demands 
a  considerable  amount  to  meet  the  postage  and  printing  bills,  and 
we  hope  each  Institute  will,  this  year,  contribute  to  this  fund. 
Some  Institutes  have  contributed  their  share  every  year.  Let  this 
become  a  habit  in  every  Institute;  begin  now  by  sending  $5  or 
more   to  the  Secretary  of  the  P.  S.  Department  of  the  O.E.A. 

39.  The  work  and  aims  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  and  of  the  Local  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes throughout  the  Province  are  identical.  Each  in  its  own 
sphere — the  municipality,  the  county  or  the  province — is  endeav- 
oring to  create  a  fraternal  spirit  among  public  school  teachers,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  that  exists  among  them,  to  discuss  topics  of 
general  interest  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  and,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labor;  and  the  success  that  will  attend  their  eiforts  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  measure  of  co-operation  that  exists  between 
the  central  and  the  local  associations. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED   TO  RE- 
QUEST A  CURTAILMENT  OF  THE  LOWER 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMME. 

By  J.  D.  Dickson^  Pkesident  High  School  Principals' 

Section. 

There  is  no  more  important  work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
Minister  of  Education  than  that  of  outlining  a  course  of  studies 
for  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  complete  control  of  this  work 
by  the  Minister  carries  with  it  the  entire  responsibility  for  its 
efficiency, 

A  curriculum  should  be  flexible,  logically  arranged,  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  a  country  and  be  within  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  student. 

In  outlining  a  curriculum  for  Secondary  Schools  where  a  choice 
of  subjects  must  necessarily  be  given,  grave  difficulties  are  sure 
to  arise.  Demands  are  made  from  time  to  time  for  greater 
prominence  to  be  given  to  certain  subjects  and  this  can  only  be 
done,  either  at  the  expense  of  other  subjects,  or  by  overcrowding^ 
the  curriculum.  For  years  a  series  of  overcrowding  took  place- 
until  the  Lower  School  w^ork  became  so  burdensome  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  work  demanded  became  a  necessity.  This- 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  a  year  ago. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  easier  for  Sinbad  the  Sailor  to 
get  rid  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  than  for  the  Department  to  get 
rid  of  a  subject  when  once  it  had  found  a  place  on  the  curriculum. 
One  seems  to  forget  that  the  effective  study  of  a  subject  may  be 
carried  on  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  hold  a  place  on  the  curri- 
culum. For  example,  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling,  subjects 
that  are  practised  by  every  student  every  day,  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  learned  most  effectively  at  this  stage,  in  an  incidental  way.  In 
a  certain  measure,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  one  might  add 
to  the  above  list  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  parts  of  Geography. 

The  new  curriculum  has  given  a  fair  measure  of  relief  from 
overcrowding,  but  even  now  the  amount  of  work  in  History, 
Geography  and  Art  is  more  than  should,  in  fairness,  be  demanded.. 
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Your  Committee  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  recommendations  for  a  curtailment  of  the  Lower 
School  programme  which  were  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  his  consideration,  but  the  fact  that  all  the  Prin- 
cipals did  not  agree  with  these  detracted  greatly  from  their  weight. 

The  recommendations  of  your  Committee  were  introduced  by 
the  following  preamble 

"  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  High  School  Principals' 
Section  of  the  O.  E.  A.,  appointed  to  bring  the  request  of  the 
Section  for  a  curtailment  of  the  LoAver  School  Programme  before 
the  Department  of  Education  beg  to  submit  to  the  Minister  the 
following : 

"  The  conditions  at  present  existing  in  the  Lower  School  compel 
students  to  take  up  such  a  multitude  of  subjects  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  satisfactory  results.  This  condition  has  arisen 
from  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  and  expansion,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  requirements  both  in  the  old  subjects  and  in  those 
more  recently  introduced  until  the  curriculum  has  assumed  its 
present  unwieldly  proportions. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  required 
bewilders  the  mind  of  the  student  and  discourages  him.  The 
result  is  that  the  development  of  habits  of  thoroughness  and  con- 
centration— the  main  object  of  education — is  thereby  defeated. 
We  believe  that  these  habits  are  more  desirable  than  the  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  subjects. 

"  It  is  our  conviction  that  nothing  but  a  material  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  student  will  remedy  the  con- 
dition." 

The  views  above  expressed  were  unanimously  supported  by  the 
Principals'  Section  of  the  O.  E.  A.  at  its  last  meeting,  and  have 
since  been  confirmed  by  correspondence  with  all  the  Principals 
of  the  Province. 

While  we  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  all  the  subjects  at  present 
on  the  course,  we  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  to  make  this  material  reduction,  and  our  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

1.  Reading — Remove  from  the  programme  as  a  formal  subject 
and  retain  it  in  connection  with  Literature. 

It  can  be  taught  more  economically,  less  tediously,  and  just  as. 
effectively  in  this  way.  ,' 

12 
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2.  Spelling — Remove  from  the  programme  as  a  formal  subject 
and  test  only  in  connection  with  the  English  papers. 

It  is  a  Public  School  subject,  and  can  best  be  taught  incidentally 
to  pupils  after  they  reach  the  High  School  age. 

3.  Writing — Remove  from  the  programme  of  the  studies,  but 
retain  the  test  at  present  applied  in  the  Lower  School  Examina- 
tion. 

It  is  a  Public  School  subject,  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
in  their  daily  work  is  the  desideratum. 

4.  Book-Keeping — Remove  from  the  Normal  Entrance  course. 
Retain  business  papers,  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  Arith- 
metic. 

The  ordinary  citizen  requires  no  further  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject than  an  acquaintance  with  common  business  papers. 

The  subjects  may  be  properly  retained  in  schools  with  Com- 
mercial courses  and  in  other  schools  where  Boards  of  Trustees 
require  it. 

5.  Geography — Omit  the  review  of  Political,  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Geography  of  the  Public  School  course  and  confine  the 
work  to  Physical  Geography. 

We  should  deplore  the  putting  on  of  Geography  as  a  Middle 
School  examination  subject. 

6.  Art — Reduce  the  amount  by  from  one-third  to  one-half. 
Much  more  is  demanded  than  the  average  student  can  accomplish. 

7.  Science — Redvice  the  Biology  by  about  one-half  and  remove 
the  stress  laid  on  note-books.  The  note-book  feature  has  been  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  the  Lower  School  Science;  it  has  been 
made  an  end  instead  of  a  means.  While  a  system  of  note-books  is 
advisable  in  teaching  this  subject  it  is  easy,  as  we  have  learned, 
to  over-emphasize  its  value.  Since  there  is  now  an  examination 
in  this  subject  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  pupils  should 
not  be  burdened  by  undue  insistence  on  the  preparation  of  notes. 

The  Middle  School  Physics  is  too  extensive.  The  work  should 
be  reduced  materially.     The  subject  of  Sound  might  be  dropped. 

8.  Grammar — Let  the  prescription  be  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
firsit  and  last  sentence  of  the  present  syllabus,  namely: 

The  principles  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  including  the  logical 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  inflection  and  classification  of  words. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  language. 
The  fact  that  analysis  and  parsing  is  the  important  part  of  this 
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■subject  should  not  be  obscured.  Derivation  may  be  omitted  as  it 
is  learned  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Latin.  Lower  School 
pupils  are  too  immature  to  study  the  formation  and  representation 
of  sounds  to  advantage. 

9.  History — Complete  British  and  Canadian  History  in  the 
Lower  School.  Or  prescribe  general  outlines  of  British  and  Cana- 
dian History,  with  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  not  to 
overstep  the  bounds  in  making  the  examination  paper;  in  the 
Middle  School  a  special  study  of  two  periods  of  English  History ; 
Oriental  History  eliminated ;  one  examination  paper  in  the  Middle 
School. 

The  History  of  the  Upper  School  also  should  be  much  reduced. 

10.  Tests  in  Arithmetic — The  examinations  should  test  the 
ability  of  the  pupils  to  work  ordinary  commercial  problems  and 
ordinary  problems  in  mensuration.  Proofs  of  underlying  principles 
should  not  be  required  till  pupils  are  more  mature. 
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AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS:   A  COMPARI- 
SON OF  THEIR  COURSES  AND  TIME  TABLES. 

By  a.  W.  Massey^  B.A.,  Principal  of  Essex  High  School. 

In  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal,  i  shall  touch  only  briefly  on 
the  Courses  of  Studies,  etc.,  of  Canadian  Schools.  Owing  to  the 
little  attention  given  to  the  'views  of  the  teachers  themselves 
about  educational  problems,  and  the  entire  absence  of  a  central 
Bureau  of  Education  similar  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  (which  keeps  in  touch  with  educational  matters  in 
every  country  of  the  world  and  supplies  this  information  either 
free,  or  at  a  nominal  price,  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
educational  matters),  there  is  little  similarity  between  the  systems 
of  the  several  Provinces.  I  will  deal  with  only  two,  one  of  the 
newer  and  one  of  the  older. 

Alberta. 

In  Alberta,  the  work  is  taken  up  in  twelve  grades,  the  first  eight 
being  taken  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Grade  Eight  is  about 
equivalent  to  Form  T.  with  us,  except  that  no  Language  is  started. 

In  Grade  N^ine,  the  Obligatory  Subjects  are :  English,  Canadian 
History,  Political  Geography,  Writing,  Algebra,  Elementary 
Science,  Drawing ;  Optional :  Latin,  French,  German.  Examina- 
tions are  given  in  all  except  Writing,  the  papers  in  the  optional  sub- 
jects in  this  as  well  as  in  the  next  two  grades  being  for  those  going 
for  matriculation.  In  Grade  Ten,  the  Obligatory  Subjects  are : 
English,  British  and  General  History,  Physical  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Science,  Drawing;  Optional:  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German.     Examination  Subjects  are  the  same. 

In  Grade  Eleven,  the  Obligatory  Subjects  are :  English,  General 
History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Animal  Life;  Optional: 
Languages,   Physics.      Examination   Subjects  for   Grade  Eleven' 
Diploma:  Literature,  Composition,  History,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Chemistry,  Animal  Life. 

The  Examination  Subjects  for  Grade  Twelve  Diploma  are: 
English  Literature  (two  papers),  Composition,  English  Language 
and  History  of  Literature,  General  and  English  Constitutional 
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History,  Trigonometry,  either  Chemistry  or  Physics  and  any  two 
of:  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

Subjects  for  matriculation  are  the  same  as  for  Toronto,  but  the 
])ercentage  required  for  both  Teachers'  and  Matriculation  Exam- 
inations is  50  on  the  total,  and  34  in  each,  except  that  40  is 
required  in  Composition.  The  papers  are  the  same  for  the  two 
examinations,  and,  except  in  the  Languages,  are  set  by  the  Inspec- 
tors.   They  are  read  by  the  teachers  as  here. 

Nova  Scotia. 

As  in  Alberta,  the  work  is  taken  up  in  twelve  grades,  the  last 
four  being  taken  in  High  School.  Grade  Eight  is  about  equivalent 
to  Form  I.  with  us. 

In  Grades  Nine,  Ten,  Eleven,  English  and  any  other  five  subjects 
are  required.  For  a  Pass,  50  per  cent  on  total  and  30  per  cent 
on  each  is  required ;  for  a  teacher's  Pass,  60  and  40  is  required. 

Subjects :  Grade  Nine — English,  Latin,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Drawing,  Science.  Grade  Ten — English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  History,  Chemistry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry. Grade  Eleven — English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
General  History,  Physics,  Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Geometry.  In 
Grade  Twelve,  nine  out  of  fifteen  papers  must  be  taken.  Obliga- 
tory:— ^English,  two  foreign  languages,  one  mathematical  and  one 
scientific  subject.  Subjects  offered  are: — English  (two  papers), 
Latin  (two  papers),  Greek,  French,  German,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Ancient  History. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  the  first  nine  grades  and  Music  in  all  the 
grades.  Any  subject  deemed  to  be  of  importance  in  any  com- 
munity may  be  put  on  the  programme  of  a  school  by  the  school 
board  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department.  Judging 
from  the  outline  of  work,  they  cover  about  the  same  work  as  we 
do  in  the  various  subjects.  Where  we  have  Analytical,  they  take 
Solid  Geometry;  History  or  Literature  is  required. 

The  Ua'ited  States. 

Public  Schools. — There  is  in  nearly  every  State  a  uniform 
course  of  study  for  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  The 
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Public  School  course  covers  eight  grades,  each  grade   taking  a 
year;  the  High  School  course  is  taken  up  in  four  grades. 

In  a  great  many  places,  the  experiment  of  placing  the  twO' 
highest  grades  of  the  Public  School  in  the  High  School  is  being 
tried  and  so  far  has  been  found  to  work  well.  By  doing  this,  the 
students  are  able  to  start  the  languages  two  years  earlier  than  thej 
would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do. 

The  subjects  taken  up  in  the  schools  and  the  courses  of  study 
in  these  are  much  the  same  as  with  us.  In  every  course  of  study 
that  I  have  examined,  a  great  deal  more  stress  is  laid  on  English 
than  with  us,  and  in  Grade  Eight  }^u  will  find  prescribed 
^'Thei  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  other 
works  of  equal  difficulty*  ]\Iensuration  is  completed  in  Grade 
Eight  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Commercial  Arithmetic.  As 
is  to  be  expected,  the  History  of  the  particular  State  and  of  the 
whole  United  States  is  stressed,  but  a  number  of  the  States  also 
stress  English  History.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  Civics  and 
Hygiene. 

Among  the  newer  subjects,  N^ature  Study,  Agriculture,  Music, 
Manual  Training,  and  Domestic  Economy  are  taking  a  promin- 
ent place.  In  most  of  the  States  all  or  the  greater  part  of  these 
subjects  are  compulsory. 

The  courses  of  study  give  in  some  cases  the  work  that  is  to  be 
covered  each  month.  This  is  to  help  lessen  the  bad  effects  of 
a  frequent  change  of  teachers,  or  of  scholars  moving  from 
one  school  to  another  during  the  term.  It  is  also  intended  as  a- 
guide  to  an  inexperienced  teacher.  Many  of  our  Ontario  teachers 
(both  High  and  Public)  would  be  very  thankful  for  some  such 
guide  during  their  first  few  years  of  teaching.  Another  feature 
found  in  some  courses  of  study,  and  which  would  also  be  of  much 
assistance  to  a  young  teacher,  is  a  daily  programme  or  time-table. 
In  many  cases  this  showed  where  classes  could  be  combined,  thus 
reducing  the  total  number  of  classes.  The  time-tables  given  are 
simply  suggestive,  but  who  of  us  would  not  be  extremely  thank- 
ful sometimes  for  a  few  suggestions  in  getting  up  our  time-tables  ? 

Anyone  interested  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  Course  of  Study 
for  the  Common  Schools  of  Illinois  by  sending  thirty  cents  to 
G.  M.  Parker,  publisher,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 

I  might  add  that  in  ISTew  York  State  provision  is  made  for 
taking  up  Algebra,  Latin,  French  and  German  in  Grades  Seven 
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and  Eight.       All  who  intend  to  go  to  College  are  advised  to  start 
al)  least  some  of  these. 

Secondaky  Schools. 

While  there  is  no  nation-wide  system  of  education  in  the  States,, 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  have  tended  to  produce  a  very 
marked  similarity,  especially  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  Three 
of  these  are:  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  whose 
examinations  are  taken  by  students  in  every  State;  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington. 

Possibly  the  greatest  factor  is  the  N.E.A.  The  teachers  of 
the  different  branches  meet  and  appoint  Committees  to  bring-^ 
in  reports.  These  are  fully  discussed  and  adopted  if  thought 
best;  if  not  they  are  sent  back  for  further  consideration  by  the 
Committee.  The  members  of  these  Committees  are  selected  from 
all  parts  of  the  States  and  represent  both  the  Secondary  Schook 
and  the  Universities.  The  different  State  Superintendents  have, 
in  most  cases,  had  the  good  sense  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  those  who  are  really  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject.  The 
teachers  in  the  different  departments  also  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  other  subjects  deserving 
of  attention  besides  their  own.  At  the  present  time,  a  number 
of  large  Committees  are  working  on  the  Reorganization  of  Se- 
condary Education  and  their  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
N^.E.A.  this  summer. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  who  visited  some  of  the 
American  High  Schools  a  year  or  so  ago,  you  will  no  doubt  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  subjects  taken  up  and  also  with  the  length  of  time 
required  to  complete  the  Course.  While  the  High  School  course  is 
generally  one  of  four  years,  in  many  places  it  is  allowable  for 
a  bright  pupil  to  get  his  work  off  in  three  years  or  for  a  dull 
one  to  take  five.  In  practically  all  four-year  High  Schools, 
fifteen  units  are  required  for  graduation.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  Secondary  School,  constituting 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  It  takes  the  four- 
year  High  School  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that  the  length 
of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from 
40  to  50  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  subject  is  studied  from: 
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four  to  five  times  a  week;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  satisfactory  year's  work  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  60-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent. 
Two  hours  of  manual  training  or  of  laboratory  work  are  generally 
assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  class-room  work.  Sub- 
jects taken  two  or  three  times  a  week  count  half  a  unit 

In  most  of  the  States,  the  High  'School  course  of  study  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government  or  by  the  State  University,  but,  as 
with  us,  some  latitude  is  left  to  the  local  authorities.  In  some 
High  Schools  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  choose,  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents  and  under  the  advice  of  their  teachers,  not  only, 
the  general  aim  of  their  work  but  the  separate  courses  of  in- 
struction that  lead  to  that  aim.  In  most  schools,  however,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  for  varying  aims  of  study  by  organ- 
izing groups  of  studies,  with  descriptive  titles,  such  as  "  The 
Classical  Course,"  "The  English  Course,"  and  so  on.  The  State 
of  Maine  recognizes  eight  such  courses,  New  York  seven. 

The  amount  of  work  covered  in  the  different  subjects  varies 
very  little  in  the  different  States.  The  outline  given  below  is 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  Course  of  Study  for  New  York 
State. 

'1. 
The  Subject  Matter. 

Elementary  Algebra — The  length  of  time  rims  from  a  year  to 
a  year  and  a  half  and  takes  through  surds  and  indices  but  does 
not  touch  quadratics. 

Plane  Geometry — This  course  takes  in  most  schools  one  year 
and  covers  practically  the  same  work  as  we  take  for  Middle 
School  Entrance. 

Quadratics  and  Beyond — A  half-year  course  dealing  with  quad- 
ratics, ratio  and  proportion,  progressions,  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  exponents. 

Solid  Geometry — Much  the  same  as  in  our  old  texts. 

Trigonometry — Through  solution  of  triangles  using  logarithms. 
In  some  States,  spherical  trigonometry  is  also  taken. 

Advanced  Algebra. — A  course  taking  one-half  year  and  in- 
cluding the  following  topics:  Permutations  and  combinations; 
complex  numbers,  with  graphic  representation  of  sums  and  dif- 
ferences; determinants  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders, 
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including  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations ; 
numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory 
of  equations,  with  graphic  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their 
treatment,  including  Descartes'  rule  of  signs  and  Horner's  method, 
but  not  Sturm's  functions  or  multiple  roots. 

English. 

Grammar. — The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  Grammar  varies 
very  much  in  different  States.  In  Indiana,  an  hour  a  week  for 
the  first  year  is  devoted  to  it;  in  'New  York  it  is  taken  through- 
all  four  years. 

Composition. — The  amount  of  time  spent  on  Composition  also 
varies  mnch.  In  some,  it  is  taken  twice  a  week  for  two  years 
anH  once  a  week  for  the  last  two;  in  others,  it  is  taken  twice  a 
week  for  three  years.  Effort  is  mafle  to  have  all  the  High 
School  teachers  lay  emphasis  on  the  use  of  correct  English. 

Literature. — A  number  of  selections  are  given  for  each  year. 
From  these  about  four  are  to  be  selected  for  class  study.  Lists 
are  also  given  from  which  to  select  four  books  for  Supplementary 
Reading  each  year.  The  large  majority  of  the  books  are  by 
English  writers.  Prose  works  are  given  about  as  much  promin- 
ence as  poetical;  the  students  become  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  more  authors  than  with  us. 

Latin — First  year.  The  Beginner's  Book.  Second  year,  four 
books  of  Caesar  or  the  equivalent,  and  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Third  year,  six  orations  of  Cicero  or.  its  equivalent  and  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  Fourth  year,  six  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  or 
its  equivalent.     Sight  work  consists  of  both  prose  and  poetry. 

Greek. — First  year,  The  Beginner's  Book  and  Anabasis  begun. 
Second  year,  four  books  of  Anabasis.  Third  year,  books  I,  II, 
III  of  Iliad,  Prose  and  Sight. 

French. — First  year,  careful  drill  in  pronunciation ;  rudiments 
of  grammar;  writing  French  from  dictation;  practice  in  reading 
aloud  of  French ;  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  simple 
French.  Second  year,  drill  continued  in  pronunciation.  Grammar, 
etc.,  and  the  reading  of  from  300  to  350  pages  of  modern  Jj'rench 
in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  etc.,  it  is  preferable  that  the  stories 
be  not  too  long,  and  that  different  writers  be  represented.  Third 
year,  from  350  to  500  pages  of  ordinary  difficulty  to  be  read; 
Dictation,  Conversation,  and  Grammar  to  be  continued.  Fourth 
year,  the  reading  of  from  500  to  800  pages  of  standard  French^ 
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classical  and  modern,  only  difficult  passages  being  explained  in 
class ;  the  writing  of  numerous  short  themes  m  French ;  the  writ- 
ing of  French  under  rapid  dictation ;  a  thorough  study  of  French 
syntax.  A  number  of  the  works  given  for  reading  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  are  the  same  that  are  read  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  in  the  University. 

Oerman. — The  outline  of  work  in  German  is  much  the  same  as 
in  French.  Spanish  and  Italian  are  given  in  some  of  the  States, 
the  course  covering  from  two  to  four  years. 

History — First  year,  Ancient  History,  with  special  reference 
to  Greece  and  Rome  and  taking  down  to  814  A.D.  Second  year, 
European  History  down  to  the  present  time.  Third  year,  Eng- 
lish History.  Fourth  year,  American  History  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. The  outline  of  work  in  History  as  given  in  the  New 
York  Curriculum  is  very  complete,  covering  over  150  pages.  A 
frreat  deal  of  stress  is  placed  on  note-book  work. 

Physics. — The  work  covered  is  practically  the  same  as  is  cov- 
ered with  us  for  entrance  to  Normal,  Middle  School.  In  con- 
nection with  the  examination  in  both  Physics  and  Chemistry,  the 
Student's  Laboratory  Note-Book  must  be  presented  together  with 
a  certificate  from  the  teacher  that  the  student  has  done  at  least 
120  hours  of  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Chemistry. — The  course  is  much  the  same  as  ours. 

Botany. — The  course  is  the  same  as  for  our  Upper  School  and 
the  books  recommended  are  the  ones  that  are  in  general  use  in 
Ontario. 

Zooloqy. — What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  Botany  applies 
to  Zoology;  but  in  connection  with  it  is  also  taken  up  Human 
Physiology. 

Physical  Geography. — A  course  somewhat  similar  to  ours  as 
far  as  the  outline  goes  but  laboratory  work  is  required  and  a 
note-book  must  'be  submitted  as  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing. — Freehand,  object,  and  perspective  drawing  are  taken 
up,  also  colour  and  charcoal  work;  in  a  good  many  cases  me- 
chanical drawing  is  taken  up  very  fully. 
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STORY-TELLING. 

B"v    Miss    Carrie    Newman,    Toronto. 

A  writer  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  some  years  ago,  in 
summing  np  the  aim  and  object  of  Kindergarten  songs,  placed 
first  on  the  list  '^  To  bring  the  sparkle  to  Johnny's  eye  and  make 
little  Mary's  heart  beat  fast." 

If  we  take  this  homely  phrase  as  the  test  of  our  story-telling 
I  think  we  will  not  go  far  astray  either  in  our  choice  of  stories 
or  manner  of  presentation.  If  as  we  tell  our  story  we  see  the 
light  of  joy,  hojDe,  expectation,  springing  into  little  eyes  here  and 
there,  if  little  bodies  are  bent  forward  in  the  desire  to  catch 
every  word,  if  as  the  climax  is  reached  a  subdued  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion escapes  from  little  lips  and  a  small  voice  here  and  there  ex- 
claims, "  Teacher,  I  like  that  story,"  "  That's  a  good  story,"  may 
we  not  feel  our  story  has  been  a  success  ? 

But  in  order  to  achieve  this  result  the  story  must  find  some- 
thing within  the  mind  upon  which  it  can  fasten,  the  child  must 
have  had  some  experience  which  will  enable  him  to  grasp  the 
situation  presented.  A  story,  such  for  instance  as  the  beautiful 
symbolic  stories  of  Maud  Lindsay  or  Elizabeth  Harrison,  or 
one  like  Tiny  Tim,  taken  from  great  literature,  would  fail  to 
touch  most  of  our  children  if  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
and  must  be  reserved  until  they  have  had  several  month's  train- 
ing in  listening  to  stories. 

What  then  should  be  our  starting-point  in  telling  stories  in 
the  Kindergarten  ?  Must  it  not  almost  necessarily  be  the  good 
old  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  the  fairy  tales  belonging  to  the 
childhood  of  the  race  ?  If  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  school 
year  we  mention  Jack  and  Jill,  Little  Jack  Horner,  or  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  we  will  immediately  meet  with  an  eager  resp,Qnse  from 
at  least  a  proportion  of  the  children,  "  T  know  that  story,"  "  My 
mother  knows  that."  "  I  have  that  in  my  book,"  will  come  from 
iill  parts  of  the  circle,  while  waves  of  sympathy  pass  back  and 
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forth.  Are  there  any  other  names  in  literature  which  would  call 
forth  the  same  response  ?  ', ;  •  '■     j,    , '   :; ;  '  ■'  Z',  f 

The  majority  of  the  children  already  know  something  of  these 
characters  and  are  all  eagerness  to  know  more.  But  alas!  in 
almost  every  group  there  will  be  some  unresponsive  little  faces, 
some  unfortunate  children,  and  not  always  from  poor  homes 
either,  who  know  nothing  of  rhymes  or  stories  of  any  kind.  So 
great,  however,  is  the  charm  of  Mother  Goose  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  will  begin  to  respond.  And,  fellow  Kinder- 
gartners,  is  it  not  a  privilege  to  bring  these  children  into  their 
proper  heritage,  to  open  the  door  and  invite  them  into  this  garden 
of  treasures  ?  Does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  any  child  should  grow 
up  unacquainted  with  these  characters  ? 

A  few  years  ago  I  came  across  a  little  six-year-old  friend  in 
the  West  in  great  trouble.  His  uncle  had  given  him  a  beautiful 
edition  of  Mother  Goose  the  previous  Christmas,  but  the  con- 
stant handling  by  a  number  of  small  brothers  and  sisters  had" 
loosened  the  back  and  it  was  falling  to  pieces.  I  carried  the  book 
home  to  mend,  but  in  the  stress  of  other  duties  forgot  it,  and  was 
recalled  by  a  very  wistful  voice  inquiring  a  few  weeks  later, 
"  When  will  my  Mother  Goose  be  ready.  I'm  so  lonesome  for 
it."  Surely  a  book  which  can  make  a  small  boy  lonesome  by  its 
absence  has  some  deep  meaning  for  childhood. 

A  year  or  so  ago  our  Kindergarten  door  was  thrown  violently 
open  one  morning  and  an  excited  little  boy  ran  in  and  demanded 
''  Do  you  know  Mother  Hubbard  ?  Do  you  know  all  about  her  ? 
My  mother  knows  part  but  I  want  to  hear  it  all."  We  were 
obliged  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  whole  story  but  promised  to 
look  it  up.  The  iirst  question  next  morning  was,  "  Have  you  got 
Mother  Hubbard  ?"  A  few  days  later  found  us  with  chairs  drawn 
close  together,  lost  to  the  world,  as  we  revelled  in  the  doings  of 
Mother  Hubbard  and  her  wonderful  dog.  Surely  the  twenty-five 
cents  required  to  obtain  a  complete  edition  of  this  old  story  with 
suitable  illustrations  Avas  not  wasted.  Looking  back  into  my  own 
childhood  I  can  place  my  finger  on  a  red-letter  day — the  day  I 
discovered  Mother  Goose.  T  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  as  I  could  read,  but  Mother  Goose  had  played  no  great 
part  in  my  life  previous  to  that  day  when,  being  sent  on  an 
errand  to  the  village  drug-store,  the  druggist  gave  me  a  pamphlet 
to  carry  home  to  my  mother.     On  my  way  home  I  opened  this 
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little  book  and  found  scattered  amongst  the  testimonials  to 
Mother  Seigel's  Soothing  Syrup  and  other  home  remedies  Mother 
Goose  rhymes.  No  one  needed  to  tell  me  I  had  discovered  a  gold- 
mine, something  my  childish  heart  was  hungry  for,  something 
which  would  mean  much  to  me  all  my  life. 

Now  when  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  universal  popularity 
of  Mother  Goose  we  find  it  under  several  heads.  First  there  is 
the  form  in  which  it  is  written,  the  rhyme  or  jingle  so  fascinating 
to  children.  Then  the  activity— there  is  always,  something  doing 
in  Mother  Goose,  and  usually,  though  not  always,  something  of  a 
humorous  description.  Another  reason  is,  I  think,  the  definite, 
clear-cut  language  in  which  the  action  is  described.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  story  of  Jack  and  Jill,  or  of  the  cow  that  jumped 
over  the  moon — The  whole  story  stands  out  clear  and  distinct 
without  one  unnecessary  word. 

Is  there  not  a  hint  here  for  our  later  story-telling?  Is  there 
not  sometimes  a  danger  of  the  main  incidents  of  the  story  being 
lost  in  a  wealth  of  detail  ?  You  perhaps  remember  the  story  of 
the  boy  whose  mother,  at  his  request,  was  reading  him  a  poem 
which  she  considered  too  difficult  for  him.  She  was  therefore 
explaining  freely  as  she  read.  At  last  she  laid  down  the  book 
saying,  "  I'm  sure  you  can't  understand  it,  'Charlie,  it's  much 
too  difficult  for  you."  "  Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  was  the  eager  reply, 
and  then  in  a  wistful,  half-apologetic  voice,  "  If  only  you 
wouldn't  explain !" 

The  humorous  character  of  much  of  Mother  Goose  is  one  of 
its  chief  charms  and  one  worthy  of  our  consideration.  We  have 
only  to  notice  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  moving  picture  theatres  to  see  what  a  craving 
there  is  in  human  nature  for  humour.  Unless  mirth-producing 
pictures  are  plentifully  supplied  they  may  as  well  close  their 
doors.  Life  for  many  in  these  days  is  a  strenuous  business,  and 
a  keen  sense  of  humour  is  a  saving  grace. 

I  was  interested  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  while  having  this  paper 
in  mind,  to  run  across  in  the  Public  Library  a  small  book  by  an 
English  Inspector  of  schools  in  which  a  whole  chapter  was  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  humour.  He  stated  that 
there  were  schoolrooms  in  which  a  hearty  laugh  was  almost 
unknown,  and  teachers  who  almost  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how 
to  laugh,  or  at  any  rate  made  little  use  of  it  in  the  schoolroom ; 
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and  he  went  on  to  show  what  a  serious  loss  this  was  to  the 
children,  what  a  handicap  it  placed  on  their  lives. 

Of  course  this  could  not  be  said  of  Kindergartens,  yet  is 
there  not  sometimes  a  danger  of  our  being  too  serious,  especially 
in  our  story-telling?  Is  there  not  a  great  dearth  of  good 
humorous  stories  ?  Mother  Goose  will  give  us  a  starting-point 
in  this  line.  And  having  laughed  over  the  funny  doings  of 
Mother  Hubbard's  dog,  of  Simple  Simon  and  other  characters, 
the  children  will  be  ready  to  enjoy  to  the  full  such  a  story  as 
that  of  little  black  Epaminondos  and  his  Mammy.*  Pure  nonsense, 
but  how  it  brightens  up  a  dull  day,  how  it  oils  the  wheels  of  life. 
One  special  charm  of  this  nonsense  tale  is  the  anticipation  of  the 
joke.  After  the  first  two  or  three  incidents  the  child  sees  the 
joke  coming  and  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  words  which  express  it. 

But  while  humour  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  all  are  not  humorous.  In  fact,  every  side  of 
life  is  touched  somewhere,  and  many  of  the  deepest  truths  hinted 
at,  and  as  Kindergartners  we  believe  that  all  truth  lies  in  germ 
in  the  child's  soul  waiting  for  the  experiences  of  life  to  bring  it 
to  consciousness. 

All  the  music  that  we  hear. 
Listening  with  the  outward  ear, 
Would  be  powerless  to  move  us 
If  there  dwelt  not  deep  within  us 
Its  innate  idea. 

Think  of  that  gem  for  the  little  child,  "  Mary's  Little  Lamb." 
A  whole  sermon,  isn't  there,  in  those  last  lines — love  begets  love, 
as  a  man  sows  so  shall  he  reap,  etc.  ?  A  little  chap  in  my  class 
never  waits  for  the  end  when  we  repeat  this  rhyme,  but  invari- 
ably pipes  up  several  lines  ahead,  with  a  deep  look  in  his  eyes, 
"  Mary  loved  the  lamb,  didn't  she  ?"  In  some  editions  I  find  a 
moral  tacked  on  to  this  poem — surely  an  artistic  blunder.  The 
dullest  child  could  hardly  miss  the  point. 

To  seek  for  the  hidden  meaning  of  these  rhymes  and  fairy- 
tales, the  truth  which  makes  them  live  generation  after  generation, 

*This  story  wa3  told. 
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is  an  intensely  interesting  thing  for  Kindergartners  and  parents, 
but  we  must  surely  be  satisfied  to  plant  the  seed  and  leave  it  ta 
mature  hidden  deep  in  the  child's  soul. 

Let  the  children  repeat  with  delight 

"  There  was  a  crooked  man,"  etc.,  though  not  for  many  years 
may  they  begin  to  ponder  the  truth  that  with  a  crooked  mind 
all  outward  things  will  appear  crooked,  or  as  Froebel  expresses 
it  in  that  wonderful  sentence,  "  Only  the  conviction  that  it  is  the 
darkness  within  which  makes  the  darkness  without,  can  restore 
the  lost  peace  of  our  soul."  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the 
repeating  of  the  rhyme  in  childhood  will  not  be  one  of  the 
foundation-stones  upon  which  a  consciousness  of  the  truth  may 
be  built? 

While  little  eyes  are  sparkling  and  little  hearts  beating  fast 
as  the  children  follow  the  experiences  of  the  old  woman  whose 
pig  will  not  get  over  the  stile  and  who  seeks  help  here  and  there 
in  vain  until  at  last  she  touches  the  right  button,  that  of  a  helpful 
deed,  and  sets  in  motion  all  the  machinery  which  ends  in  ac- 
complishing her  purpose,  is  there  not  being  born  in  their  souls  a 
vague  realization  of  the  unity  of  all  life,  of  each  thing  being  a 
link  in  a  chain  and  all  moving  forward  towards  one  great  Divine 
purpose  ? 

May  we  not  transpose  our  Mother  Play  motto  and  make  it 
read 

''And  the  children  learn  to  see 

In  a  little  rhyme  like  this, 
That  in  true  activity 

Nothing  unrelated  is." 

"  Dimly  at  first  but  clearer  by  and  by 

He'll  see  how  everything — earth,  air  and  sky. 

Plants,  beasts  and  men  are  knit  in  one  great  whole 

Interdependent,  while  the  ages  roll, 

This  lesson  that  the  world  spells  out  so  slow 
I     The  child  may  come  insensibly  to  know, 
r     And  with  this  lesson  taught  each  opening  life 
'      Will  come  at  last  the  end  of  man's  long  strife." 
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"  There  was  an  old  woman,  ^ 

And  what  do  you  think? 

She  lived  on  nothing  hut  victuals  and  drink,  ^r  , 

Victuals  and  drink  were  her  chief  diet 

And  yet  this  old  woman  could  never  be  quiet."  '   • 

No,  victuals  and  drink,  material  things,  can  never  satisfy  an 
immortal  soul,  whether  child  or  adult,  and  story-telling  is  surely 
one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  higher  needs  are  fed  and 
nourished  in  early  life. 

Should  not  our  first  aim  be  to  make  sure  that  the  story  we  are 
about  to  tell  does  contain  some  universal  truth,  however  crudely 
expressed,  upon  which  the  heart  and  soul  can  feed? 

Even  the  nonsense  tale  of  Epaminondas  awakens  a  chord  in 
life  without  which  the  individual  will  not  be  a  completely 
rounded  character. 
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FOLK-DANCES  AND  SINGING  GAMES. 
By  Mes.  Jean  Someks^  Toronto. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Folk-Dance  Movement  has 
travelled  fast  and  far.  It  has  invaded  our  gymnasiums  and  is  wel- 
comed there  as  an  attractive  beneficial  form  of  exercise.  The 
play  grounds  rejoice  in  its  presence.  But  best  of  all  is  what  the 
child  or  person  gets  out  of  this  form  of  exercise.  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  or  point  out  three  very  distinct  benefits  which  should  be 
the  direct  result  of  participation  in  the  Folk-Dance,  viz. :  The 
physical,  recreative,  and  educational  value.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  all  children  love  games,  and  when  I  say  children 
I  mean  grown-up  children  as  well.  The  grown-ups  who  have  no 
love  for  games  or  do  not  possess  any  play-spirit  have  let  their 
youth  pass  out  and  verily  old  age  has  set  in. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  normal  boy  not  liking  to  play  ball  ? 
What  is  there  about  a  ball  that  makes  the  toes  of  a  boy  yearn  to 
give  it  a  kick  or  his  fingers  tingle  to  get  a  throw  at  it  ?  It  is  the 
activity  within  the  boy  that  must  come  out  and  the  ball  is  the 
magnet.  So,  while  we  may  associate  play  and  games  with  child- 
hood, let  us  not  forget  to  retail  within  ourselves  the  play-spirit, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  "  joy  of  living  "  will  be 
deeper  and  fuller.  May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  introduce  a  little  per- 
sonal experience  to  prove  my  point.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  dinner  with  a  number  of  friends.  Later  on 
in  the  evening  the  much-discussed  question  of  "  Tango  or  not  to 
Tango  ?"  was  brought  up.  Some  of  the  guests  were  quite  ignorant 
as  to  what  the  Tango  really  meant.  I  was  asked  for  a  practical 
demonstration.  I  endeavored  to  show  them  the  difference  be- 
tween the  one-step  and  the  Tango  proper,  and  when  the  irresistible 
^'  Too  Much  Mustard  "  was  played  everybody  started  to  make 
some  kind  of  movement.  I^ow  when  I  tell  you  that  amongst  the 
number  was  a  leartied  judge,  a  serious-minded  lawyer,  a  local 
preacher,  you  will  realize  what  a  charm  music  has.  They  were 
not  dancing,  some  didn't  know  one  step  from  another,  but  "  every- 
body was  doing  it,"  and  they  were  having  the  time  of  their  lives. 
Thinking  over  this  a  few  days  later,  I  thought  what  a  great  thing 
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it  was  to  be  able  to  set  aside  perplexing  questions  and  business 
worries  and  just  feel  young  again. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  meaning  of  the  Folk  Dance. 
To  appreciate  it  fully  we  must  understand  the  part  that  gesture 
has  had  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  race.  There  is  another 
language,  besides  that  which  is  made  up  from  the  alphabet.  This 
language  is  made  up  of  imitative  movements  or  gesture,  and  a 
story  is  told  through  the  medium  of  pantomimic  action.  Many 
of  these  dances  are  dramas  representing  the  common  occurrences 
of  daily  life.  The  love-plays,  the  stories  and  characterizations  of 
animals,  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  also  their  gay,  joyful 
mood  as  they  meet  on  the  village  green,  are  portrayed.  We  have 
in  these  dances  remnants  of  war-dances.  The  common  events  of 
the  day  are  subjects  for  many  dances.  The  "  occupation  "  dances 
can  be  traced  back  to  when  the  people  met  on  the  village  green. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  butcher  and  the  cooper  each  as  he  dances 
expresses  in  pantomime  some  action  or  incident  of  his  day's 
history.  Remnants  of  many  of  the  old  dramas,  myths  and  legends 
are  found  in  the  Singing  Games.  London  Bridge  is  founded  on 
an  old  tradition.  A  great  many  of  the  games  were  remnants  of 
courtship  and  marriage  customs,  such  as  Little  Sally  Walters, 
Three  Dukes  a  Riding. 

Then  there  were  games  of  imitation  such  as  Washing  Day, 
When  I  was  a  Schoolgirl,  There  were  games  of  occupation — such 
as  The  Jolly  Old  Miller,  the  Shoemaker,  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Barley  Grows. 

The  recreative  value  of  these  games  and  dances  is  so  evident 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  spend  any  time  in  discussing  thia 
feature.  I  have  selected  a  few  games  for  demonstration  and  will 
endeavor  as  we  proceed  to  point  out  their  chief  points  of  value 
and  to  show  just  where  the  educational  and  physical  points  may 
be  found.  Folk-dances  have  sprung  naturally  from  the  hearts 
of  simple,  wholesome  country  folk  in  response  to  the  human  need 
for  self-expression.  One  must  listen  to  the  music  with  sympathy 
and  imagination  and  then,  with  all  consciousness  of  self  laid 
aside,  dance  sincerely,  spontaneously  and  joyously.  One  may  be 
sure  that  the  spirit  of  the  dance  has  been  caught  if  the  dancers 
laugh  for  sheer  joy.  Before  finishing,  a  passing  word  of  how  to 
teach  these  dances.     Listen  to  the  music,  feel  it,  understand  it. 
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express  it  thorough  the  movements  and  steps  and  then  pass  it  on  to 
the  children.  Dance  with  them,  make  the  dance  a  real  thing,  and 
there  will  he  no  doubt  about  its  success.  In  conclusion  I  might 
quote  an  old  verse: 

"  Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places, 
That  was  how  in  ancient  ages 
Children  grew  and  kings  and  sages. " 
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PICTURES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 
Synopsis  of  Address  by  G.  A,  Reid,  R.C.A. 

The  movement  for  School  Art  originated  in  England  about 
1883,  led  by  Ruskin.  Boston  School  Committee,  working  along 
same  lines;  first  School  Art  League  organized  in  Boston  in  1892 ; 
Rosedale  Ladies'  League  of  School  Art,  first  Canadian  organiza- 
tion, founded  in  Toronto  in  1896.  This  leagtie,  assisted  by  the 
Ontario  'Society  of  Artists,  began  a  series  of  leagues  in  Toronto, 
with  a  Central  League  for  general  work.  The  Central  League 
furnished  plans  and  supervised  renovation  of  Kindergarten  room 
in  the  Rosedale  School  in  1898,  and  about  the  same  time  compiled 
a  pamphlet  which  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  giving  advice  concerning  school  decoration 
and  lists  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art  suitable  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Although  the  leagues  are  more  or  less  inactive  at  the  present, 
there  is  great  interest  and  activity  throughout  Ontario  in  school 
decoration  and  picture  study.  This  is  being  fostered  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  which  has  recently  instituted  a  system  of  Art 
Education  for  the  teachers,  and  besides  offering  assistance  to 
Boards  of  Trustees  for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  has  published  a 
manual,  giving  advice  and  information  about  school  decoration 
and  picture  study,  and  lists  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art. 

The  subject  of  drawing,  the  history  of  art  and  picture  study 
are  receiving  more  attention  than  heretofore,  and  promise  to  be 
made  important  in  all  grades  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  teachers  are  being  prepared  for  the  work,  but  none 
too  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  the  need.  Publishers  are  vying 
with  each  other  for  growing  trade. 

Typical  prints  shown,  give  an  idea  of  the  great  possibilities  in 
colour  work  in  reproducing  the  best  examples  of  the  art  of  the 
world  at  very  low  cost.  Mechanical  processes  of  reproductions 
explained,  showing  how  necessary  knowledge  is  in  selecting  prints 
for  school  purposes. 
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CHAIRMAN'S   ADDRESS. 
By  Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding^  Toronto. 

Fellow  Kindergartners  and  Friends: — In  giving  my  address 
to  you  I  have  not  sought  to  add  to  your  store  of  information; 
that  would  be  an  act  of  folly.  Rather  my  desire  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  present  an  unbiased  opinion  of  what  the  Kinder- 
garten should  aim  to  be  to-day,  and  the  vital  relationship  of  our 
work  to  the  grades.  However  inadequately  my  theme  may  be 
developed,  however  widely  we  may  differ  in  opinions,  I  can  still 
but  hope  that  perchance  somewhere  I  may  be  able  to  kindle  a 
little  inspirational  fire. 

Kindergarten  has  had  a  golden  age  in  the  past ;  that  was  well. 
It  has  a  golden  age  ahead  of  it  that  will  be  better;  but  best  of 
all  must  be  for  us  to  realize  the  splendid  golden  age  that  is  now. 
Opportunities  are  being  pressed  in  upon  us  demanding  a  larger 
vision  of  Kindergarten  work,  as  it  relates  itself  to  the  grades. 
Theoretical  dogmas  are  giving  place  to  the  power  of  personality, 
as  the  strongest  factor  in  vitalizing  the  human  plant.  We  hear 
occasionally  a  suggestion  of  a  missing  link  between  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  Primary  room^— why?  Because  Plato's  idea  of 
education,  and  Froebelian  principles,— to  give  to  the  body  and 
to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they 
iare  capable — have  made  Kindergarten  stand  out  las  the  first 
illustrious  link  in  an  endless  chain  which  it  is  now  realized 
should  stretch  on  and  on  in  unbroken  unity. 

We  have  had  perhaps  too  long  what  may  have  seemed  like  an 
over-contentment  in  our  work.  Exclusiveness  bordering  on 
isolation  has  given  rise  to  the  unfavourable  criticism  at  times 
that  we  are  a  cult.  Surely  the  broadening  and  deepening  in- 
fluence of  our  splendid  idealism  is  not  lost.  If  the  criticism  be 
true  then  our  positive  uplifts  have  proved  our  disadvantages, 
and  henceforth  our  difficulties  must  be  regarded  as  our  valued 
opportunities. 

Kindergartners  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  those  who 
never  see  an  opportunity  to  individualize, — they  need  inspira- 
tion; those  who  see  the  opportunity  but  do  not  embrace  it, — they 
need  ostracism ;  those  who  see  the  opportunity,  seize  it,  and  then, 
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disheartened,  give  up  the  climb  up  the  mountain  slope  of  en- 
deavour— ^these  are  the  deserters;  and  lastly,  the  saving  element, 
those  who  see,  seize,  hold  on  to  the  opportunity  in  spite  of 
criticism  and  constant  discouragement — ^they  are  the  victors  to 
whom  we  owe  the  best  that  Kindergarten  stands  for  to-day.  Our 
profession  will  always  be  rich  everywhere  with  unnoticed,  unused 
opportunities.  Find  them,  fellow-worker,  and  make  your  com- 
munity feel  the  socializing  influence  of  you  and  your  Kinder- 
garten, remembering  always  that  doubt  of  self  is  destructive  to 
growth,  and  underestimation  of  capability  is  more  often  the 
cause  of  failure  than  overvaluation. 

Niagara  was  a  reservoir  of  unused  force  for  ages.  The  granite 
rock  always  held  the  ideal  ore  in  its  bosom.  The  marble  but 
awaited  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  to  release  the  statue.  Are  we 
ready  for  a  greater  Kindergarten  to-day,  for  richer  endowments 
and  larger  opportunities,  together  with  the  increased  responsi- 
bilities which  go  with  them?  If  it  still  holds  true  that  power 
grows  with  use,  that  the  two  talents  well-accounted  for  will  bring 
three  or  five,  then  for  a  certainty,  when  we  as  Kindergartners 
use  to  the  full  our  present  opportunfties,  that  very  use  will  of 
necessity  commend  the  system  as  a  whole  to  higher  standards  of 
excellence.  Your  sphere  and  mine  may  be  comparatively  small, 
but  the  place  will  stretch  to  fit  us.  Small  talents  can  accom- 
plish great  things  if  the  conscience  work  is  constant  and.  un- 
remitting. Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  says,  "  It  is  immoral  to  do 
clumsily  that  which  we  ought  to  do  skilfully,  to  do  carelessly 
that  which  ought  to  be  done  with  consummate  patience,  to  be 
satisfied  with  ugliness  when  beauty  is  within  our  reach."  It  is 
not  lengthened  years  that  count,  but  breadth  of  days.  The  worker 
must  ever  be  more  than  the  work.  Let  us  then  draw  the  cir- 
cumference of  our  Kindergarten  life  with  as  wide  a  radius  as 
possible,  remembering  that 

"  Those  love  truth  best  who  to  themselves  are  true, 
And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of  dare  to  do." 

The  tendency  so  prevalent  at  one  time  to  regard  Kindergarten 
as  something  too  abnormally  feminine,  poetic  and  imaginative 
to  be  worthy  of  academic  consideration  has  justly  died  out.  We 
.are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pedagogical  white  elephant,  a 
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link  tacked  on  a  little  out  of  the  regular  system  of  things.  The 
Kindergarten  river  has  gradually  worn  away  the  rock  of  pre- 
judice, and  has  become  a  recognized  rational  means  of  educa- 
tional navigation.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  due  to  any 
tidal  wave  of  feeling  which  sometimes  takes  possession  of 
would-be  enthusiasts,  but  rather  the  fundamental  unit  in  reform 
has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  actual  contact  of  intelligence 
with  Kindergarten  work — that  is,  your  work  and  mine;  not  half- 
a-day's  work,  but  a  twenty-four  hour,  seven-day,  twelve-month 
process  is  the  standard  whereby  Kindergarten  must  be  judged. 
As  the  years  pass  on  we  must  endeavour  to  realize  more  and  more 
the  largeness  of  Kindergarten  philosophy,  that  it  ever  demands  the 
highest  and  best  culture  and  scholarsihip  to  make  its  excellence 
manifest.  Art,  science  and  literature  cannot  bring  too  much  to 
bear  on  the  great  Kindergarten  problem.  We  must  broaden  out 
all  we  can,  for  knowledge  tempers  and  refines,  broadens  and 
deepens  personality,  gives  power  and  eflSciency  to  the  work  of  a 
department  where  so  much  of  the  child's  best  development  is 
brought  about  by  unconscious  absorption.  There  is  no  longer 
room  for  flimsy  sentimentality  in  our  morning  talks  about 
nature,  nor  is  a  peptonized  substitute  any  longer  allowable  to 
pass  in  the  name  of  good  literature,  while  the  meaningless  ges- 
ture in  our  song  has  long  since,  we  trust,  been  relegated  to  that 
special  species  in  the  animal  kingdom  whence  it  surely  must 
have  sprung.  The  educational  theories  of  Froebel  will  never  be 
understood  unless  they  are  illustrated  in  a  rational  corresponding 
practice.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  way  while  seeking  the 
beatific  vision.  The  time  has  come  when  even  far  Italy  sounds 
a  note  of  warning,  and  as  practical  psychologists  we  must  rise 
up  and  save  Kindergarteii  from  its  misguided  friends. 

Kindergarten,  with  an  over-confidence,  one  thought,  was  so 
well  established  in  the  approval  of  an  enlightened  public,  that 
her  granite  walls  needed  no  defence,  but  like  all  other  parts  of  a 
school  system  it  must  come  in  constant  touch  with  the  best  and 
•roost  progresfeive  feduQlational  thought  and  investigation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  pass  by  any  signboard  without  reading  it,  for  it 
Ynight  lead  to  clearer  vision.  Test  however,  before  adopting  the 
new  with  the  old  reliable  Kindergarten  weight — the  effectiveness 
of  every  method  must  lie  in  its  spontaneity. 
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The  old  spirit  of  school  government  by  arbitrary  compulsion 
is  almost  broken  down.  The  primary  room  idea,  you  must  sit 
still,  is  fast  dying  out,  and  here  too  you  will  find  love  is  the 
fulfilling  law.  The  natural  and  healthful  activity  of  manual 
training  as  the  normal  method  of  completed  thought  and  help- 
ful energies,  is  a  part  of  every  primary  programme.  Observation 
and  elementary  science  lessons,  bringing  the  child  as  Froebel 
taught  close  to  nature  through  his  sensory  and  motor  actfvities, 
still  remain  a  joy  in  grade  work,  while  clay-modelling,  drawing, 
weaving  with  looms,  sewing,  and  constructive  work  surely 
demonstrate  that  the  primary  teacher  has  the  Kindergarten  re- 
velation, and  that  with  Colonel  Parker  she  believes  "  the  whole 
child  goes  to  school."  The  occupation  of  progressive  hand-work 
alone  admits  of  such  infinite  variety  that  there  is  no  need  or 
wisdom  in  imitating  either  form  or  material  used  at  the  Kinder- 
garten stage.  TJtilitarian  products  of  hand-work  can  be  easily 
and  happily  introduced  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  child. 
Nature-study  excursions,  folk  games  and  the  story  with  its  in- 
valuable opportunity  for  self-estrangement  are  each  and  all  so 
much  a  part  of  the  good  primary  teacher's  creed  to-day  that  one 
would  think  the  transition  line  should  be  almost  imaginary. 
While  the  Kindergartner  is  the  first  artist  with  the  plastic  clay 
to  form  the  model  for  later  workers  to  continue  the  pattern  and 
help  mould  into  symmetry,  co-operation  with  the  first  grade  is 
invaluable ;  while  of  greater  necessity  still  must  be  uniformity  of 
environment  with  the  home.  The  establishment  of  a  mothers' 
club  has  proved  the  best  means  of  creating  a  sympathetic  interest 
and  unity  with  the  home.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  grade.  The 
opportunity  is  afforded  frequently  for  demonstrating  the  value 
and  purpose  of  various  phases  of  the  work,  showing  how  the 
simplest  game  has  an  object  in  view,  how  everything  is  done  for  a 
purpose  and  something  must  always  be  accomplished  by  doing  the 
thing  done.  There  is  often  great  danger  of  our  becoming  slaves 
of  fashion  in  education  as  well  as  in  dress,  for  which  reason  we 
must  not  fail  to  individualize,  and  to  give  our  useful,  humane,  and 
broadly  healthful  methods  the  value  and  dignity  they  really 
possess. 

The  utilitarian  demand  of  the  day  may  be  good  in  its  place. 
How  to  get  the  most  in  the  shortest  time  sounds  very  practical 
and  wise.    It  took,  however,  a  Froebel  to  see  how,  starting  too  soon, 
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many  a  little  weary  intellect  rolled  itself  up  in  self-defence  and 
suffered  patiently.  Beware  of  the  revolution  of  a  wheel  that 
might  be  able  to  trace  mental  stupidity  as  a  result  of  being  over- 
taught.  Froebel's  Kindergarten  must  halt  before  the  problem  of 
a  practical  materialism  which  is  constantly  presenting  itself  to- 
day. For  while  we  may  be  realizing  our  ideals  we  may  be  de- 
idealizing  many  of  them  by  our  too-practical  touch.  Life  demands 
of  everyone  the  art  of  working  under  direction  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  lead  and  take  the  initiative.  Kindergarten  aims  to 
strike  the  true  balance — not  licence,  but  liberty ;  not  slavery,  but 
ability  to  take  suggestion  and  work  it  out  under  conditions  of 
freedom  and  individuality.  Every  Kindergartner  aims  at  the  best 
method  of  suggestion,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  guidance, 
knowing  that  this  alone  can  produce  the  maximum  of  originality. 
If  Kindergarten  is  to  retain  its  power,  it  must  possess  always 
in  part  a  something  mysterious  and  hidden,  commanding  the 
reverence,  without  which  we  lose  the  power  of  interpretation, 
and  the  softening  influence  of  true  culture.  Thus  will  Kindergar- 
ten continue  to  be  the  centre  of  joyous  inspiration  and  life,  the 
sun  from  which  radiates  the  warming,  loving,  softening  influences 
which  shall  unfold  and  foster  all  the  good  of  the  young  life  on 
which  the  whole  future  depends.  The  individuality  of  the  child, 
and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  united  by  the  bond  of 
human  sympathy — these,  and  these  alone,  can  find  the  secret 
spring  of  character,  and  having  found  it,  like  Wordsworth's 
"  Happy  Warrior  " — 

"  Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast." 
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THE   FIRST   CHAPTER   IN   TEACHER-TRAINING   IN 

ONTARIO. 

By  W.  Pakenham. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  every  democratic  state  started 
out  to  put  the  common  people  to  school.  The  task,  abruptly 
assumed,  created  a  big  economic  problem.  In  its  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem,  each  state  set  itself  to  evolve  better  methods  of 
instruction,  text-books,  apparatus,  schoolhouses,  and,  in  particular, 
schoolmasters.  Upper  Canada,  though  remote,  thinly-peopled,  and 
poor,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  other  democratic  states. 

In  her  first  attempt  to  train  her  teachers  Upper  Canada  imitated 
the  monitorial  system  of  England.  In  England  the  monitorial 
system  issued  from  the  Bell-Lancaster  movement  and  exhibited  the 
characteristics  of  that  movement — cheapness,  incompleteness, 
denominational  intolerance.  The  Canadian  imitation  was  worse 
than  the  English  ol'iginal. 

In  1815 — our  first  Common  School  Act  was  passed  in  1816 — 
the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  incorporated  the  Midland  District 
School  Society.  This  Society  was  authorized  to  collect  funds, 
establish  a  school  at  Kingston,  and  secure  a  teacher  from  England 
who  would  introduce  the  monitorial  system  of  Lancaster.  This 
school,  in  the  words  of  the  petition  to  the  Legislature,  would  first 
"  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  and  then  fit  and  prepare  school- 
masters to  carry  the  plan  of  instruction  to  villages  and  townships 
of  the  Province."  But  the  progress  of  the  Society  was  slow. 
The  Legislature  would  not  subsidize  it.  A  dispute  as  to  the  use 
of  its  funds  developed  into  a  war  of  factions.  The  preference  of 
its  Anglican  supporters  for  the  monitorial  system  of  Bell  stayed  all 
action.  The  school  at  Kingston  was  not  established  until  the  early 
thirties.     It  did  not  live  long,  and  it  never  trained  teachers. 

Another  effort  to  introduce  the  monitorial  system  was  made  in 
1820.  In  establishing  non-denominational  Common  Schools  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  Acts  of  1816  and  1820  disconcerted 
Dr.  Strachan's  plans  for  Church  Schools  or  for  Church  control  of 
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Common  Schools.  Strtachan,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  resource, 
immediatelj  shifted  ground  and  reappeared  with  new  plans.  Act- 
ing through  Governor  Maitland,  he  took  possession  of  a  disused 
Common  School  building  in  York  in  1820,  imported  from  London 
as  headmaster  one  Joseph  Spragg,  an  exponent  of  the  monitorial 
system  of  Bell,  and  organized  the  notorious  Central  School  of 
York.  Following  the  example  set  by  monitorial  schools  elsewhere, 
the  Central  School  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  and  at  the 
same  time  train  teachers  for  other  similar  schools  to  be  established 
later  in  the  urban  centres  of  the  Province.  It  was  successful  with 
its  first  task — the  education  of  the  poor.  But  its  maintenance  out 
of  funds  transferred  from  the  university  endowment  without 
legislative  authority  and  its  strong  Anglican  bias  exposed  it  to  the 
bitter  attacks  of  Strachan's  enemies,  crippled  its  influence,  and 
prevented  its  expansion  into  a  national  system  of  schools.  It 
persisted  until  the  Legislature  of  1844  cut  off  its  source  of  revenue, 
but  it  did  not  affect  the  supply  of  trained  teachers.  With  its 
failure  all  official  efforts  to  introduce  into  Upper  Canada  the  moni- 
torial system  of  teacher-training  practically  ceased. 

In  her  second  attempt  to  organize  a  teacher-training  system 
Upper  Canada  again  imitated  England. 

The  Report  of  the  Duncombe  Commission  of  1836  recommended 
the  creation  of  Model  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
Report  of  the  MoCaul  Committee  of  1840  urged  the  organization 
in  each  township  of  a  Model  School  whose  instructors,  prefera'bly 
a  man  and  his  wife,  should  supervise  the  work  of  the  itinerant  or 
pupil-teachers  in  the  other  schools  of  the  township.  The  idea  of 
a  Model  School  in  which  the  apprentice-teachers  of  each  muni- 
cipality should  learn  how  and  what  to  teach  persisted  in  the  great 
Schools  Acts  of  1841,  1843,  1846.  The  crown  offered  liberal  aid. 
The  municipalities  were  required  to  double  the  crown  grants. 
And  hosts  of  boys,  and  especially  girls,  who  wanted  an  education 
beyond  the  three  R's  and  would  not,  or  could  not,  seek  it  in  the 
exclusive  Grammar  Schools,  wished  to  attend.  The  Model  School 
should  have  succeeded.  But  there  must  have  been  weakness  in 
the  organization  of  the  School.  'Some  municipalities  may  have 
been  slow  with  their  grants-in-aid.  Many  Common  Schools  with 
less  pretentious  equipment  and  staffs  may  have  usurped  the  func- 
tions of  Model  Schools.  Ryerson  may  have  discovered  in  locally- 
created  and  controlled  Model  Schools  a  grave  danger  to  his  plans 
for  a  centrally-organized  and  administered  school  system.     What- 
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ever  the  reason  the  Model  Schools  did  not  flourish.  In  1847  there 
were  only  three  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  total  attendance  of  the 
three,  pupils  and  pupil- teachers,  did  not  exceed  110.  Before 
1855  the  Model  School  had  disappeared  from  the  school  system, 
and,  except  where  connected  with  the  E'ormal  School,  the  name 
from  legislation — disappeared  to  reappear  just  as  Ryersan  closed 
his  oflScial  career. 

And  thus  the  second  attempt  to  create  'a  teacher-training  system 
failed. 

But  the  need  of  the  trained  teacher  persisted,  and  was  never 
greater  than  in  1840.  Then  the  School  Section  was  a  law  unto 
itself.  The  trustees  licensed  the  teacher.  The  teacher  selected 
the  subjects  of  study.  Chance  or  necessity  determined  the  text- 
'books  and  the  methods  of  ins<truction. 

The  methods  of  instruction  were  had.  "  A  waterpail,  a  fire- 
poker,  a  few  spellers,  and  a  bundle  of  blue  beeches  were  my  school 
apparatus,"  writes  an  old  teacher.  There  were  very  few  maps  or 
globes.  Slates  had  just  been  introduced.  Blackboards  were  so 
rare  that  in  1840  the  Upper  Canada  Academy  (now  Victoria  Uni- 
versity) could  boast  of  instruction  with  a  blackboard  as  an  attrac- 
tion "  unknown  in  this  country  and  far  superior  to  the  usual  way." 
Pupils  were  ungraded,  or  were  graded,  as  the  alphabet  class,  the 
primer  class,  and  the  Bible  class ;  and  the  instruction  was  largely 
individual.  The  devices  in  class  management  of  the  Bell-Lan- 
caster movement  were  slow  in  reaching  the  remote  Common  Schools 
of  Upper  Canada.  Slower  still  were  the  achievements  of  the 
Rousseau-Pestalozzi  movement — in  the  conduct  of  the  recitation. 
There  was  no  real  instruction.  Lessons  were  assigned,  recitations 
were  heard,  explanations  were  suppressed — a  round  of  exercises 
varied  only  by  a  meaningless  and  wasteful  drill. 

The  courses  of  study  were  meagre.  The  teacher  taught  any 
subject  he  chanced  to  know  and  used  any  books  he  chanced  to 
possess,  or  find  in  the  School  Section.  Arithmetic,  especially  the 
arithmetic  of  the  simple  rules,  bulked  large  among  the  subjects. 
To  'be  skilled  in  "  figgers,"  a  good  "  arithmetiker  "  to  wit,  was  to 
be  the  premier  specialist  of  those  days.  Writing  also  was  valued 
highly.  To  write  a  brave  and  dignified  hand  was  to  be  educated. 
Time  given  to  writing  and  making  quill  pens  was  time  snatched 
from  subjects  among  which  the  teacher's  trend  was  uncertain  and 
anxious.  It  was  not  uncommon  then  for  pupils  to  practise  writ- 
ing for  two  hours  daily.     But  the  most  important  subject  was 
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Spelling.  In  schools,  pupils  and  teaclier  spelled  by  the  hour. 
Outside  school  there  were  spelling  miatches,  spelling  hees,  and 
spelling  concerts.  Spelling,  in  short,  was  the  popular  craze — the 
auction  bridge  or  tango  of  our  own  day.  Grammar  was  taught  but 
always  as  a  minor  to  the  major.  Spelling,  while  Geography  and 
History,  if  taught,  played  incidental  and  isolated  parts  in  the 
course  of  study. 

Confusion  reigned  among  the  text^books.  Murray,  our  first 
Superintendent  of  Education,  reported  concerning  some  Districts, 
that  he  found  only  "  two  or  three  old  tattered  fragments  of  books 
in  their  schools."  "  In  one  class,"  says  Gourlay,  "  you  will  fre- 
quently see  one  child  with  Noah  Webster's  spelling  book  in  his 
hand  and  the  next  with  Lindley  Murray's."  More  than  half  a 
dozen  spellers  were  in  use  here  and  there  in  the  Province — ^if  we 
accept  the  evidence  of  District  Reports — and  not  fewer  than  ten 
arithmetics ! 

The  trustees  examined,  certificated,  and  appointed  the  teacher. 
Their  choice  was  not  unrestricted.  A  District  Report  of  1839 
declared  that  "  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  are  so  high  that 
few  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster."  The  McCaul  Commis- 
sion of  1840  recommended  that  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher 
be  so  increased  "  as  to  be  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  day  laborer." 
Low  ideals  supplemented  low  salaries  in  restricting  the  supply  of 
teachers.  "  T^To  lickin',  no  larnin'  "  pithily  summed  up  the  dis- 
ciplinary processes  of  the  typical  school  room.  Physical  robust- 
ness land  a  skill  in  "  Wue  beech  cramming  "  which  withstood  all 
efforts  of  pupils  "  to  put  the  teacher  out  "  were  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  the  teacher's  prowess.  Low  salaries  and  low  ideals  were 
in  turn  supplemented  by  conditions  peculiar  to  the  time.  Great 
social  prestige  did  not  attach  to  the  duties  of  the  Common  School 
teacher.  The  Philadelphia  High  School  offered  a  course  for 
pupils  of  "  the  lower  sort  "  who  intended  to  become  teachers.  The 
strenuous  character  of  the  teacher's  duties,  together  with  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  closed  most  teaching  posts  to 
women.  Itinerant  American  teachers  were  numerous,  but  the 
law  that  forbade  the  licensing  of  other  than  British  subjects 
obstructed,  if  it  did  not  always  prevent,'  their  appointment  to  office. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Common  School  teachei-s  of  Upper 
Canada  were  a  nondescript  crowd.  Only  a  minority  were  native 
Canadians.  Some  were  Scotchmen.  Many  were  Irishmen.  A 
very  great  many  were  Americans.     "  When  you  enter  a  Common 
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School  you  find,"  said  Dr.  Kolph,  "  a  herd  of  children  instructed 
by  some  anti-British  adventurer  instilling  into  the  young  and 
tender  minds  sentiments  hostile  to  the  parent  state."  By  occupa- 
tion these  teachers  were  often  unsuccessful  merchants  or  decayed 
gentlemen,  retired  soldiers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  farmers  who 
itaught  and  farmed  at  intervals.  Dr.  Sang&ter's  teachers  in  the 
township  of  Whitechurch  where  a  "  rollicking  old  sailor,  whose 
weakness  consisted  in  a  too  great  devotion  to  whiskey,  profanity 
and  tohacoo,  and  Tom  Kelly,  a  cobbler  by  trade  and  teacher  by 
profession,  who  could  half-sole  a  pair  of  boots  while  hearing  a 
class  read  and  whom  the  pupils  often  carried  home  and  put  to 
bed."  In  character  these  teachers  were  not  always  exemplars  of 
"  plain  living  and  high  thinking."  The  Legislative  Assembly 
described  them  in  1831  as  "transient  persons  and  common 
idlers,"  whose  examples  were  "  vulgar,  lowlived,  vicious  and  in- 
temperate." Mr.  Crooks,  grandfather  of  our  first  Minister  of 
Education,  classified  them  as  "  the  worthless  scum  of  not  only  this 
but  of  every  other  country."  And  our  fir^  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  surely  knew  us,  ranked  us  in  1843  with  bar- 
room divines  and  bar-room  politicians  and  other  disreputable 
members  of  society. 

A  highly-colored  picture  this — no  doubt,  too  highly  colored! 
But  true  enough  to  justify  another  attempt  to  organize  a  system 
of  teacher-training. 

In  her  third  attempt  to  train  her  teachers,  Upper  Canada 
created  her  first  N'ormal  School.  The  idea  of  a  Normal  School 
or  training  college  filtered  slowly  through  from  Prussia  and 
England  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Duncombe's  Report 
of  1836  advocated  four  Normal  Schools  for  Upper  Canada,  one 
to  be  for  women.  McCaul's  Committee  of  1840  urged  the  con- 
version of  the  Central  School  of  Toronto  into  a  training  college 
and  the  ultimate  organization  of  a  Normal  School.  The  Common 
School  Act  of  1843  proposed  a  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada, 
and  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  the  Act's  sponsor,  declared  that  the  edu- 
cational system  of  Upper  Canada  would  never  be  complete  without 
that  Normal  School.  But  the  country  awaited  its  great  educa- 
<bional  administrator.  That  administrator.  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton 
Ryerson,  took  office  late  in  1844.  His  famous  Report  appeared 
early  in  1846.  This  Report  endorsed  the  demand  for  a  Normal 
School,  preferably  such  a  Normal  School  as  that  of  Dublin,  which 
served  a  dual  school  system,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and 
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that  of  Albany,  New  York,  which  served  a  community,  young, 
democratic,  and  American.  Coming  to  final  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion, Ryerson's  Common  School  Act  of  1846  appropriated  $6,000 
in  behalf  of  the  building  and  $6,000  in  behalf  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  "  Normal  School,  containing,"  las  the  clause  ran,  "  one  or 
more  elementary  model  schools  for  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  the  science  of  Education  and 
art  of  teaching." 

While  still  in  Europe  in  1845  Ryerson  got  leave  of  absence 
for  his  young  clerk,  John  George  Hodgins,  to  proceed  to  Dublin 
to  study  the  administrative  methods  of  the  National  Commission- 
ers of  Education  in  Ireland.     Subsequently  Ryerson  instructed 
Hodgins    to  study,    while   there,   the   Irish   method   of  training 
teachers  in  order  that  later  he  might  assist  in  devising  a  Normal 
School  for  Upper  Canada.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to  express 
the  wish,  or  half-express  the  wish,  that  Hodgins  become  an  in- 
structor in  the  proposed  Normal  School,  possihly  the  headmaster 
"  for  a  time."     The  qualifications  of  such  a  headmaster,  Ryerson 
defined  with  some  care.     First  he  must  understand  music.     Then 
he  must  possess  "  skill  in  communicating  ideas  and  in  governing, 
together  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
■schools."     In  this  connection,  Ryerson  inquired  whether  or  not 
John  Rintoul,  a  Scotch  assistant  of  Dr.  Sullivan  in  the  National 
Training  School  at  Dublin,  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  head- 
mastership  at  Toronto.     Hodgins,  in  reply,  assured  Ryerson  that 
Rintoul  would  ^accept  if  the  remuneration  were  attractive.    As  for 
himself — well,  he  was  now  studying  music,  practising  teaching, 
and  visiting  many  schools.    But  time  passed  and  as  Ryerson  came 
nearer  to  action  his  sense  of  responsibility  swept  away  all  hesita- 
tion.   He  instructed  Hodgins  to  come  home  at  once  to  take  his  place 
in  the  Education  Ofiice  where  he  was  needed.    And  he  offered  the 
headmastership  to  Rintoul,  the  real  expert. 

The  Board  of  Education,  which  was  empowered  under  the  Act 
of  1846  to  organize  and,  through  its  executive  officer,  Ryerson, 
direct  the  Normal  School,  proceeded  next  to  secure  buildings. 
On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Montreal  the  gov- 
ernor's residence  on  King  St.,  Toronto,  with  its  grounds  and 
•stables,  had  passed  into  the  control  of  the  city.  The  city  had,  at 
once,  converted  the.  grounds  into  public  playfields  and  leased  the 
stables  as  a  playhouse — the  Lyceum,  to  wit.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion now  asked  the  crown,  and,  through  the  crown  the  city,  for  the 
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•  use  of  residence,  grounds,  and  stables  for  Normal  School  pur- 
poses. The  residence  was  immediately  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board,  but  there  was  hesitation  about  the  grounds  and  stables. 
The  city  wished  to  share  the  use  of  the  grounds,  but  the  Board 
stood  firmly  against  a  divided  authority,  and  the  'City  soon  gave 
way.  The  delay  with  regard  to  the  stables  was  more  prolonged. 
The  lease  stood  in  the  way  and  the  Lyceum  had  its  friends  among 
the  good  people  of  primitive  Toronto.  But  the  pressing  need  of 
accommodation  for  the  Model  School  prevailed,  and,  in  September, 
1847,  about  a  year  after  it  began  to  fit  out  the  residence,  the  Board 
was  in  full  possessiion  of  grounds  and  stables. 

In  the  meantime  the  plans  as  to  the  headmastership  miscarried. 
Rintoul  accepted  Ryerson's  offer  of  $1,400  per  annum,  which  was 
twice  his  Dublin  salary,  and  the  ISTationial  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation consented  to  his  immediate  release.  But  illness  in  Rintoul's 
home  forced  him  to  delay  his  departure  for  Canada  through  the 
autumn  of  1846  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  1847,  despite  the 
urgent  requests  of  Ryerson  for  his  early  arrival  in  Toronto.  A 
cessation  of  the  illness  in  June  permitted  him  to  resign  his  Irish 
post,  but  a  sudden  renewal  forced  him  finally  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  he  resigned  the  Toronto  post.  In 
recognition  of  such  a  contingency  the  Board  had  already  author- 
ized the  I^ational  Commissioners  to  select  an  alternative  head- 
master. They  promptly  selected  Mr.  Thomas  Jaffray  Robert- 
son, B.A.,  chief  inspector  of  ISTational  Schools,  and  Robertson 
sailed  for  Canada  in  July,  1847. 

While  awaiting  Robertson's  arrival,  the  Board  completed  the 
repairs,  determined  the  date  of  opening  (November  1,  1847),  and 
appointed  Mr.  Henry  Youle  Hind,  B.A.,  an  educated  English- 
man, who  was  farming  near  Thornhill,  Ont.,  lecturer  in  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Normal  School. 

The  organization  of  the  Normal  School  was  Ryerson's  first 
big  task  as  Superintendent.  He  was  naturally  zealous.  Sur- 
rounded by  critics  who  were  not  too  glad  to  see  him  succeed  in 
his  fi.rst  work  he  was  now  anxious  as  well  as  zealous.  In  this 
spirit  he  rejected  his  pupil  and  friend  Hodgins  in  favor  of  Rintoul, 
and  he  accepted  Robertson  because,  like  Rintoul,  Robertson  was 
an  expert  in  the  ways  of  the  successful  Irish  system.  In  this 
spirit  also  he  set  out  to  find  a  student  body  for  the  new  school. 
By  notices  in  the  press,  circulars  to  school  boards,  and  lectures 
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througihout  the  Districts,  he  called  attention  to  the  school  and  its 
purpose.  With  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education  he 
invited  each  District  Council  to  establish  two  or  three  competitive 
scholarships  of  about  $100  each  for  such  of  its  teachers  as  wished 
to  pursue  a  course  in  the  school  and  would  agree  in  return  for  the 
scholarship  to  teach  for  five  years  in  the  District  concerned.  These 
scholarships  would  go  far  towards  providing  free  books,  tuition, 
board  and  lodging.  With  the  request  for  scholarships  went  the 
assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  maintenance  appropriations  per- 
mitted it,  the  Normal  School  would  itself,  like  ITormal  Schools 
elsewhere,  offer  free  courses.  Many  District  Councils,  it  m^ay  be 
added,  accepted  the  invitation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  many 
students  received  scholarships.  In  the  same  spirit,  moreover,  he 
took  a  very  large,  an  intimate,  and  a  personal  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school.  At  times,  indeed,  his  anxiety  forced  him 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  headmaster  and  staff,  and  to  direct  the 
every-day  activities  of  the  class  room. 

Some  of  the  regulations  of  the  ITormal  School,  as  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  on  Ryerson's  recommendation,  are  inter- 
esting reading  to-day. 

No  woman  was  admitted  to  the  first  session.  Even  Ryerson 
faltered  in  the  matter  of  coeducation — at  least,  until  he  could 
provide  a  separate  department  for  women.  The  entrant  must  be 
16  years  of  age.  They  accepted  the  sixteen-year-old  youth  then ! 
Our  unruly  age  requires  the  eighteen-year-old.  The  character 
of  the  entrant  must  be  unblemished,  and  the  sitandardized  testi- 
monial attested  that  fact.  He  must  be  comj^etent  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  say  he  was.  If  experienced  in  school 
practices  he  was  all  the  more  eligible.  Indeed  nine-'tenths  of  the 
entrants  were  experienced  teachers.  Free  hooks  and  tuition  and 
an  allowance  of  $1  per  week  for  board  and  lodging  were  offered 
such  of  the  entrants  as  declared  their  intention  to  become  teachers. 
Those  who  would  not  so  declare  received  no  allowances.  Subse- 
quent events  show  that  all  declared,  but  many  did  not  teach.  It 
was  further  provided,  in  deference  to  contemporary  conditions  no 
doubt,  that  any  student  might  be  dismissed  from  attendance  at 
any  time!     We  still  talk  that  way. 

Unlike   the  Normal  iSchools   of   other   countries    the    Toronto 

Normal  School  started  off  without  a  residence.     Such  a  luxury 

as  a  residence  is  not  for  teachers  in  this  country !  But  the  students 

were  required  tO'  live  in  "  approved  lodging  houses,  not  taverns  '^ 
14 
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and  the  staff  were  required  to  inspect  these  houses  weekly  and 
report  their  findings  to  Dr.  Eyerson.  ISTo  student  should  be  ahroad 
at  night  after  nine  o'clock.  Toronto  has  become  "  the  good  "  since 
1847!  On  Sundays  each  student  must  attend  his  church  regu- 
larly, and  on  Fridays  from  two  to  four  o'clock  he  must  take 
religious  instruction  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  denomination. 
So  decided  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  and  his  colleagues,  reverend  and 
lay,  of  the  Board  of  Education.  'Admission,  dismissal,  and  at- 
tendance were  matters  within  Ryerson's  jurisdiction.  Through 
him  the  Board  of  Education  exercised  a  parental  and  personal 
authority  over  even  the  "  lates  "  and  "  absences"  in  the  Normal 
and  Model  Schools. 

The  N'ormal  School  also  started  off  without  a  Model  School. 
With  some  difficulty  as  we  have  seen,  the  Board  of  Education 
ultimately  secured  possession  of  the  Lyceum  theatre,  and  fitted 
it  out  as  a  Model  School.  It  was  formally  opened  in  February, 
1848,  near  the  close  of  the  first  Normal  School  session,  with  120 
boys  in  attendance.  Those  boys  came,  twelve  each,  from  the 
various  school  districtsi  of  the  city  and  paid  two-pence  per  week 
for  tuition.  Under  the  rules  they  must  appear  every  day  and  at 
the  prescribed  hour,  "neat  and  clean  in  dress  and  with  hands  and 
faces  freshly  washed."  This  was  in  1848.  Acting  through  the 
Board  of  Education,  Ryerson  selected  as  first  headmaster  of  the 
Model  School,  Mr.  Charles  Lowey,  an  Irish  teacher  who  was 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  Dublin  training  school  and 
whom  he  had  met  casually  at  an  educational  conference  at  Picton. 
A  Mr.  Bell  and  two  monitors  were  Lowey's  assistants. 

The  Normal  School  opened  November  1,  1847,  with  great  eclat. 
(Ryerson  was  always  skilful  in  staging  his  functions.)  Four 
judges  were  present  at  the  opening  exercises,  three  "  honorables," 
half  a  dozen  district  wardens,  many  clergy,  and  twenty  students. 
It  closed  its  first  session,  April  15,  1848,  with  fifty-two  students 
in  attendance.  The  closing  exercises  consisted  not  of  final  written 
examinations  (in  those  days  teachers'  certificates  were  not  issued 
by  the  Normal  School),  but  of  a  public  exhibition  where  Ryerson 
presided  and  many  Upper  Canada  dignitaries  were  admiring 
spectators. 

Robertson,  the  headmaster  of  the  Normal  School,  lectured  from 
nine  to  one  o'clock,  and  from  two  to  two-forty-five  o'clock  each 
week  day,  and  from  nine  to  ten-thirty  each  Saturday.  In  addi- 
tion he  spent  one  hour  daily  in  the  Model  School — a  total  of 
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thirty-one-and-a-half  hours  of  class  work  per  week.  We  trainers 
of  teachers  come  honestly  by  our  long  hours !  Hind,  who  was  a 
temporary  instructor,  lectured  from  two  o'clock  to  four,  and  from 
six  o'clock  to  eight  each  week  day  and  from  ten-thirty  o'clock  to 
twelve  each  Saturday.  He  also  prepared  his  experiments,  devel- 
oped his  garden  plots,  passed  one  hour  daily  in  the  Model  School, 
and  inspected  the  approved  lodging  houses.  Another  very  busy 
teacher ! 

But  let  us  look  at  the  student.  He  sat  in  lectures  from  nine 
o'clock  to  one,  from  two  o'clock  to  four,  and  from  six  o'clock  to 
eight  daily.  In  the  intervals  he  spent  three  hours  weekly  in  the 
Model  School.    And  then  look  at  the  subjects. 

Grammar  stood  first.  Robertson  revelled  in  it,  gave  it  from  five 
to  eight  hours  weekly,  bred  it  into  our  Ontario  bone,  as  it  were ! 

Agricultural  Cheniistry  came  next.  Hind  knew  something 
about  soils,  fertilizers,  and  vegetables.  Ryerson,  who  was  politic 
even  in  184Y,  was  willing  to  establish  garden  plots.  Governor 
Elgin  was  soon  to  offer  prizes.  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  given 
almost  five  hours  per  week !  Geometry  and  History  (chiefly 
ancient)  were  given  between  two  and  three  hours  each  week. 
Algebra  and  Logic  about  two  hours  each,  and  Trigonometry  (the 
surveyor  was  abroad  in  the  land  then)  about  one-and-a-half  hours. 

As  for  Spelling,  Derivation,  and  Composition, — ^they  took  their 
chances  as  miscellaneous  subjects.  There  was  mention  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Teaching,  and  no  doubt  there  was  some  instruction 
in  that  subject.  We  know  that  Robertson  sometimes  intermitted 
the  sparse  Trigonometry  lessons  to  introduce  lessons  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  First  Reader. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  time  was  given  to  Music  and  Writing. 
Ryerson  was  not  an  expert  in  the  processes  of  the  school  room,  but 
it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  insisted  upon  the  introduction 
of  Hullah's  system  of  music  and  Mulhauser's  system  of  penman- 
ship, because,  forsooth,  he  had  seen  them  in  Europe ! 

So  runs  the  story  of  the  first  session.  In  the  second  and 
subsequent  sessions  troubles  gathered  thick  and  fast  about  the 
school.  The  governor  returned  soon  to  reside  in  Toronto,  and 
drove  the  school  into  a  disused  temperance  hall  farther  north  in 
the  city.  The  crown,  unable  to  turn  the  stream  of  students,  who 
sought  in  the  Normal  School  the  education  that  should  have  been 
given  by  the  Grammar  Schools  and  Universities,  ultimately  can- 
celled all  allowances  for  books,  board,  and  lodging.     Trustees  and 
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teachers  of  Common  Schools  protested  against  the  diversion  of  the 
Common  School  funds  of  the  crown  to  ^N'ormal  School  purposes. 
The  creation  of  a  new  teaching  caste  or  aristocracy  aroused  the 
resentment  of  hosts  of  teachers  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  attend 
the  Normal  School.  Moreover,  Ryerson  had  been  a  vigorous 
politician  before  he  entered  office  and  political  opponents  pursued 
both  him  and  his  works  into  office.  And  then  the  Normal  School 
was  a  new  thing  and  came  into  being  opposed  by  those  who 
always  fear  the  new.  The  Gore  District  Council,  summing  up  this 
opposition  in  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  protested  against  the  un- 
profitable activities  of  an  institution  "  altogether  unsuited  to  a 
country  like  Upper  Canada  where  a  young  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter and  of  good  education  need  only  turn  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left  to  make  his  services  much  more  agreeable  and  profitable 
to  himself  than  in  the  drudgery  of  a  Common  School  at  a  salary 
of  $116  per  annum,"  and  against  the  uselessness  of  all  efforts  "  to 
provide  qualified  teachers  hy  any  other  means  than  by  securing  as 
heretofore  the  services  of  those  whose  physical  disabilities  from 
age  render  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  the  only  one  suited 
to  their  decaying  energies,  or  by  employing  such  of  the  newly 
arrived  emigrants  as  are  qualified." 

But  the  Normal  School  triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  From 
November  1,  1847,  until  to-day  it  has  never  lacked  great  teachers 
and  earnest  students  and  has  never  ceased  to  impress  upon  the 
schools  of  Ontario  the  nobility  of  faithful  service.  If  you  seek 
a  monument  to  its  work,  look  about  you  upon  the  highest  and 
truest  in  the  educational  work  of  Ontario. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS— TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
By  F.  A.  Jones,  B.A.,  Ottawa.  . 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  formal  paper,  instead  I  shall 
give  briefly  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  the  students 
of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  afterwards  I  shall  mention 
some  problems  relative  to  teacher  training  work  in  the  hope  that 
helpful  discussion  may  follow. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  making  a  study  of 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  covering  various  phases  of  student  life 
and  I  purpose  giving  the  results,  not  as  conclusive  evidence  on 
any  of  the  questions,  but  as  interesting  and  suggestive  material 
which  cannot  be  gleaned  from  the  ordinary  reports.  The  answers 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Normal  School  students  have  been 
tabulated,  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Were  you  horn  on  a  farm? 
63  students,  i.e.,  42%,  said  no. 
87  students,  i.e.,  58%,  said  yes. 

2.  How  far  from  a  village,  town  or  city  ? 

57  students,  i.e.,  38%,  were  born  3  miles  or  more  from  a  village, 

town  or  city. 
23  students,  i.e.,  15%,  were  bom  5  miles  or  more  from  a  village, 

town  or  city. 

3.  Were  your  parents  {either  or  both)  horn  on  a  farm? 
89  students,  or  59%,  had  hoth  parents  born  on  a  farm. 
42  students,  or  28%,  had  one  parent  born  on  a  farm. 

19  students,  or  13%,  had  neither  parent  born  on  a  farm. 

4.  Were  you  horn  in  a  village,  town  or  city?    State  which. 

30  students,  or  20%,  were  born  in  a  village. 

31  students,  or  21%,  were  bom  in  a  town. 
9  students,  or  6%,  were  bom  in  a  city. 

80  students,  or  53%,  were  not  bom  in  a  city,  town  or  village. 
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5    At  what  age  did  you  enter  school? 

The  average  age  was  found  to  be  6.6  years.  In  the  Ottawa 
Public  Schools  during  ,1913,  18.4%  of  all  pupils  were  under  T 
years  of  age, 

6.  Did  you  attend  a  Public,  Separate  or  Private  School? 

124  students,  or  83%,  attended  a  Public  School ;  13  students,  or 
9%,  attended  a  Separate  School,  while  one  student  attended  a 
Private  School,  and  12  students  attended  both  Public  and  Private 
or  Separate  and  Private. 

7.  At  what  age  did  you  pass  the  Entrance  Examination? 

The  average  age  was  12.9  years.  The  average  age  at  which 
the  Public  School  pupils  of  Ottawa  passed  last  year  was  14.4 
years.  Pupils  of  the  Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa,  averaged 
13.5  years.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  pupils  who  enter 
the  teaching  profession  are  well  above  the  average  in  intelligence. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  convinced  that  our  Normal  Model 
Schools,  if  not  all  Public  Schools,  should  be  re-organized  and 
arranged  in  six  grades  above  the  Kindergarten.  The  average  age 
at  which  these  students  entered  school  was  6.6  years,  and  the  aver- 
age age  at  which  they  passed  the  Entrance  was  12.9  years,  hence 
the  average  length  of  time  spent  in  the  Public  School  was  6.3^ 
years.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  six  years  is  long  enough  for 
the  average  pupil  to  spend  in  the  Public  School  after  passing 
from  the  Kindergarten,  and  that  the  Public  School  course  should 
be  arranged  in  six  grades  instead  of  eight. 

8.  How  long  did  you  attend  a  Public  or  Separate  School  after 

passing  the  Entrance  Examination? 

123  students,  or  82%,  did  not  attend  at  all. 
27  students,  or  18%,  attended  for  1.7  years  on  the  average  after 
passing  the  Entrance. 

9.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  Continuation  School?    How  long? 

115  students,  or  77%,  never  did. 
35  students,  or  23%,  attended  Continuation  Schools,  and  the 
average  length  of  time  was  3.34  years. 
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10.  Where  did  you  attend  High  School  or  Collegiojte  Institute? 
130  students,  or  SY*^",  attended  a  High  School  or  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

20  students,  or  13%,  never  attended  either  a  High  School  or 

'Collegiate. 
41  High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes  were  represented  by 

these  130  students. 

11.  How  long  did  you  attend  High  School  or  Collegiate? 
Average  length  of  time  was  4.13  years,  while  average  length 

of  time  spent  in  school  by  students  of  Continuation  Schools  was 
3.34  years. 

12.  At  what  age  did  you  decide  to  hecorhs  a  teacher? 

Several  students  said  they  "  always  "  intended  to  become  teach- 
ers, one  said  at  3  years  of  age,  while  the  average  was  14.5  years. 

13.  What  influenced  you  to  make  this  decision? 
60  students,  or  40%,  said  "  Love  for  teaching." 
15  students,  or  10%,  said  "  Love  for  children." 
30  students,  or  20%,  said  nothing  influenced  them. 

45  students,  or  30%,  gave  various  answers,  such  as  "  I  wanted 
to  do  good,"  "  I  was  anxious  to  help  my  fellowmen,"  etc. 

14.  Did  any  of  your  teachers  urge  you  to  spend  your  life  in  the 

country  ? 

146  students,  or  98%,  said  they  did  not.  , 

4  students,  or  2%,  said  they  did. 

15.  Did  any  of  your  teachers'  influence  you  to  leave  country  life 

for  city  life? 

145  students,  or  97%,  said  "  no." 

5  students,  or  3%,  said  "  yes." 

16.  Have  you  ever  taught  in  a  country  school?    How  long? 
70  students,  or  47%,  said  "  no." 

80  students,  or  53%,  said  "  yes,"  and  the  average  length  of  time 
they  had  taught  was  1.84  years. 
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17.  Have  you  ever  taught  in  a  village,  town  or  city  school?    How 

long? 

122  students,  or  82%,  had  not,  while  28  students,  or  18%,  had 
had  such  experience. 

18.  Did  any  of  your  teachers  influence  you  to  become  a  teacher? 

116  students,  or  77%,  said  "  no." 
34  students,  or  23%,  said  "  yes." 

19.  In  which  would  you  'prefer   to  teach,  a   rural    or   an   urban 

school  ? 

78  students,  or  52%,  preferred  a  rural  school. 
68  students,  or  46%,  preferred  an  urban  school,  while 
4  students,  or  2%,  had  no  choice. 

20.  State  why  you  prefer  one  kind  to  the  other. 

24  students  thought  the  country  offered  better  opportunities. 
6  students  preferred  the  country  school  because  of  the  greater 
variety  of  work  there.  31  students  preferred  rural  school  because 
of  their  love  for  the  country.  One  student  has  since  refused  a 
good  offer  from  a  city  board  because  he  wished  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  a  country  school.  Various  other  answers  were  given  in 
favour  of  the  country  such  as:  "I  was  brought  up  in  the  country, 
and  therefore  I  feel  that  I  am  better  suited  for  rural  teaching," 
"  I  want  to  improve  the  conditions  of  rural  life,"  and  "  I  prefer 
the  country  because  it  is  healthier."  20  students  preferred  the 
city  because  they  have  better  classification  of  pupils.  Some  were 
brought  up  in  the  city  and  were  consequently  better  acquainted 
with  city  conditions,  others  were  anxious  to  have  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  the  city,  while  others  were  in  favour  of  the  city  schools 
because  of  their  better  equipment.  A  few  expressed  their  desire 
to  begin  teaching  in  a  rural  school  and  then  to  take  up  teaching 
in  a  city  school  after  some  experience  had  been  gained. 

21.  Do  you  know  of  any  qualified  students  who    would   like    to 

attend  Normal  School  but  cannot  afford  it? 

It  was  found  that  these  150  students  knew  of  34  such  students. 
These  with  a  similar  number  reported  from  the  other  Normal 
Schools  would  make  a  total  of  238  students  in  the  Province  who 
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cannot  afford  to  attend  Normal — enough    for    another    Normal 
School. 


22.  Are  they  country  or  city  students^ 

18  students  from  the  country,  3  from  villages,  9  from  towns, 
and  4  from  cities. 

23.  Did  you  ever  teach  on  a  'permit  f    How  long? 

108  students,  or  72%,  never  did. 
42  students,  or  28%,  had  taught  on  a  permit,  and  the  average 
length  of  time  was  .8  of  a  year. 

24.  Did  you  ha,ve  to    leave    home    to  attend    High    School    or 

Collegiate  ? 

68  students,  or  46%,  did  not  have  to  leave  home. 
82  students,  or  54%,  had  to  leave  home. 

25.  What  characteristics  of  rural  pupils  would  prompt  you  to 

advise  them  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  country? 

60  students,  or  40%,  said,  "  Love  for  agriculture."  The  an- 
swers to  this  question  varied  considerably,  some  of  them  were  as 
follows : — 

( 1 )  If  pupils  were  strong  and  healthy  and  fond  of  outdoor  life. 
(2)  If  delicate.  (3)  If  they  had  a  love  of  freedom.  (4)  If 
they  loved  animals.  (5)  If  they  loved  nature.  (6)  One  student 
said,  "  If  pupils  were  wild  and  lacking  in  moral  character,  I 
should  advise  them  to  remain  in  the  country." 

26.  What  characteristics  of  rural  pupils  would  prompt  you  to 

advise  them  to  enter  a  profession? 

96  students,  or  64%,  said  if  they  showed  some  special  aptitude. 
Other  answers  were  as  follows: — (1)  If  strong  and  healthy.  (2) 
If  delicate.  (3)  If  ambitious,  studious  and  clever.  (4)  If  in- 
dependent and  self-reliant.  (5)  If  dissatisfied  and  disgusted 
with  country  life.  (6)  If  they  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  (7) 
If  they  are  not  interested  in  farm  life. 
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27.  When  you  were  a  pupil  in  a  rural  school  did  you  have  a  male 

or  female  teacher? 

40  students,  or  27^,  had  a  female  teacher. 

5  students,  or  3%,  had  a  male  teacher. 
65  students,  or  43%,  had  both  male  and  female  teachers. 
40  students,  or  27%,  never  attended  a  rural  school. 

28.  What  has  your  Normal  School  course  cost  you? 

This  question  was  asked  of  44  grade  A  students  who  were  writ- 
ing on  either  final  examinations  at  Easter  and  who  had  been  in 
the  Normal  School  for  29  weeks. 

(1)  Lowest  cost  was  $100. 

(2)  Highest  cost  was  $450. 

(3)  Average  cost  was  $228.41. 

(4)  Average  cost  per  week,  $7.80. 

(5)  Average  cost  per  day,  $1.12.  _, 
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THE  INSPECTION  OF  A  RURAL  SCHOOL. 
By  T.  a.  Oeaig,  Kemptvillb. 

This  paper  was  partially  prepared  before  I  received  a  copy  of 
our  programme  for  tlie  present  meeting,  and  as  I  was  not  exactly 
sure  of  tlie  part  which  I  would  be  expected  to  take,  my  prelimin- 
ary remarks  are  not  as  closely  confined  to  my  subject  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  I  may  also  explain  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  Inspection  of  an  Urban  School  would  be  introduced 
by  Dr.  Putnam. 

In  my  study  of  how  I  could  best  introduce  my  subject,  so  that 
the  discussion  would  be  both  interesting  and  profitable,  I  found 
that  my  work  would  be  a  third  or  fourth  lecture  on  the  general 
subject  of  Inspection  of  Schools  as  organized  and  conducted  in 
our  Province,  and  in  confining  myself  to  a  particular  phase  of  the 
work  I  found,  further,  that  I  must  be  continually  assuming  facts 
which  would  be  considered  at  some  length  in  previous  addresses 
on  the  subject.  However,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought 
that  you  were  familiar  with  the  work,  and  prepared  to  take  up  a 
discussion  of  it  at  any  point,  and  that  in  considering  a  part  of 
our  work  which  is  essentially  professional,  and  for  which  we  have 
no  accepted  guide  or  outline  to  follow,  you  are  as  well  prepared 
to  discuss  it  as  I  am,  and  that  my  present  work  would  be  to 
present  the  subject  under  a  series  of  headings  which  would  be 
suggestive,  as  well  as  give  direction  to  subsequent  discussion. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks  in  view,  I  propose  that  we  dis- 
cuss the  subject  under  the  following  headings,  omitting  1  and  2, 
which  I  mention  merely  to  clear  the  way. 

I.  The  Inspector's  Relation  to  (a) the  Legislature;  (b)  the 
Appointing  Body;  (c)  Trustee  Boards,  in  the  case  of  rural 
schools;  (d)   Society. 

II.  The  Inspector's  Duties  (a)  as  an  executive  officer;  (b)  as 
a  judicial  official;  (c)  as  supervisor  of  schools;  (d)  as  a  leader 
in  educational  thought  and  work  in  his  Inspectorate. 

III.  How  he  determines  the  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  report. 
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IV.  The  character  of  his  reports. 

V.  How  he  succeeds  in  securing  due  observance  of  his  recom- 
mendations. 

As  already  stated,  we  will  omit  I  and  II  of  these  divisions 
and  discuss  III,  IV,  and  V  somewhat  briefly  and  in  as  suggestive 
a  way  as  possible. 

III.  How  the  Inspector  determines  the  facts  on  which  he  bases 
his  report. 

1.  What  these  facts  are  about: 

(a)  The  accommodations. 

(b)  The  equipment. 

(c)  The  teacher  and  his  work. 

(d)  The  pupils  and  their  work. 

2.  How  these  facts  are  determined : 

(a)  By  observation. 

(b)  By  examination  of  pupils,  of  register  and  other  records,. 

of  time-table,  by  review  tests  and  other  examinations 
given  by  teacher. 

(c)  Inquiry  from  teacher  and  from  pupils. 

The  Accommodation. 

In  grading  the  accommodations  we  must  follow  the  directions 
given  in  Instructions  No.  12  and  be  guided  by  the  standard  of 
requirement  outlined  in  Circular  33.  In  this  connection  I  may 
point  out  that  if  a  uniform  standard  of  grading  be  maintained 
throughout  the  Inspectorate  no  section  can  claim  to  have  earned 
more  grant  than  is  allowed  through  the  grading.  In  determining 
the  grade  allowed,  in  each  particular,  I  find  that  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  one  or  two  points  higher  if  the  teacher  and  the  care- 
taker would  give  due  attention  to  their  respective  duties,  so  far  as 
these  duties  refer  to  school  property.  In  cases  where  I  have 
reduced  the  grading,  and  reported  the  cause,  and  loss  to  the  section, 
I  have  generally  found  that  improvement  followed.  If  trustees 
are  negligent,  or  penurious,  and  a  further  reduction  in  grading 
follows,  I  try  to  make  the  whole  thing  as  public  as  possible.  This 
can  be  done  by  discussing  the  grading  with  the  teacher  and  pupils, 
and  getting  their  opinion  as  to  amount  which  should  be  allowed 
in  particulars  which  are  defective.  A  comparison  with  standard 
required  by  circular  33,  when  made  by  children,  would  certainly 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  section  and  of  course  could  not  be- 
adopted  by  the  Inspector.     They  certainly  hew  to  the  line. 
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The  Equipment. 

Although  the  minimmn  equipment  is  fixed,  no  progressive 
school  board  will  refuse  to  add  articles  which  may  be  of  special 
use  in  teaching,  when  recommended  by  the  Inspector.  I  revise 
the  equipment  values  every  fall  and  report  articles  required  to 
replace  those  worn  out  or  destroyed.  Where  trustees  o^bject  to  pro- 
viding certain  equipment  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the 
article  is  the  best  means  of  convincing  them  of  its  value  in  teach 
ing.  Meeting  trustees,  and  informing  them  as  to  the  use  of  articles 
of  equipment,  is  generally  an  effective  means  of  overcoming  objec- 
tions which  have  no  ulterior  motive  behind  them. 

The  Teacher  and  his  Work. 

In  dealing  with  the  teacher  I  shall  use  the  headings  given  in 
our  report  form,  and  under  each  of  these  headings  offer  a  series 
of  sub-headings  which  will  be  suggestive,  and  which  form  a  basis 
in  estimating  a  teacher's  efficiency. 

I.  Organization. 

(a)  'Classification. 

(b)  Seating  of  pupils. 

(c)  Arrangement  of  school  furniture. 

(d)  Programme  of  work  for  each  day. 

(e)  Distribution  of  time. 

II.  Manxigement. 

(a)  What  provisions  are  made? 

(b)  Are  they  carried  out  effectively? 

(c)  Is  there  ready  and  willing  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 

pupils  ? 

(d)  Is  it  disciplinary? 

(e)  Is  it  effective  in  forming  habits  of  regularity,   order, 

taste,  neatness,  precision,  etc.  ? 

III.  Government. 

(a)  Is  it  made  easy  through  the  organization  and  manage- 

ment? 

(b)  Does  it  develop  respect  for  schoolroom  regulations  ? 

(c)  Are  the  foundation  principles  of  citizenship  and  good 

government  being  fixed  and  observed  ? 
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Teaching. 

I.  Class  Teaching. 

(a)  Does  the  presentation  and  development  of  the  subject 

follow  the  laws  of  mental  growth? 

(b)  Is  the  mental  activity  which  is  aroused,  sustained  and 

constructive   in   character  ? 

(c)  Is  the  teaching  educative? 

II.  Seat  Teaching. 

(a)  Does  the  work  assigned  arise  out  of  the  lessons  taught, 

or  is  it  selected  aimlessly  or  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  pupils  occupied? 

(b)  Is  it  suitable? 

(c)  Does  it  call  forth  self-activity,  self-effort? 

(d)  Does  it  develop  self-reliance,  concentration  of  thought^ 

continuity  of  effort? 

(e)  its  it  properly  and  effectively  supervised?     Is  it  edu- 

cative ? 

Discipline. 

(a)  Is  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  pupils,  as  seen  in 

the  schoolroom,  on  the  playground,  or  elsewhere,  the 
product  of  outward  restraint,  or  is  it  due  to  effort  to 
work  out  in  life  principles  taught? 

(b)  Is  there  due  regard  for  the  moral  sanctions  which  they 

possess,  or  is  there  a  violation  of  these  sanctions  and 
disregard  for  all  principles  of  moral  conduct? 

(c)  Are  their  thoughts  about  a  subject  related,  logical,  con- 

structive ? 

(d)  Are  their  conversations,  answers  to  questions,  explana- 

tions, discussions  constructive? 

(e)  Does  their  reading,  as  reported  by  themselves,  indicate 

mental  discipline? 

The  Pupil, 
Proficiency. 

I.  Determined  through  examination — oral  and  written. 

II.  Determined  through  exhibits  of  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  percentage 
standing  of  each  pupil  in  the  different  subjects  during  a  single 
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inspection.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  determine  with  a  satis- 
factory degree  of  accuracy  the  standing  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  study  used  in  early  mental  training.  For  this  purpose 
I  group  the  sulbjects  into  (1)  English,  including  history;  (2) 
Mathematics;  (3)  Science,  including  geography;  (4)   Art. 

Since  a  round  of  inspection  extends  over  a  period  of  six  months, 
we  can  have  no  uniform  standard  of  proficiency,  that  is,  the 
standing  of  a  class  in  January  will  differ  very  much  from  the 
standing  of  the  same  class  in  May ;  hence,  in  determining  the  pro- 
Sciency  of  the  classes,  it  is  necessary  to  continually  change  our 
questions  and  our  valuation  of  the  work  of  the  classes. 

An  examination  of  the  exercise  books,  copy-books,  drawing 
x)oks  and  any  record  books  kept  by  the  pupils  will  usually  prove 
I  very  fruitful  means  of  determining  their  proficiency.  I  fre- 
quently find  that  the  children's  text-books  and  desks  reveal  import- 
mt  facts. 

Progress. 

(a)  Determined  through  register  of  attendance   and  other 

records  kept  by  teacher. 

(b)  Determined  through  comparison  with  pupils  in  average 

schools. 

(c)  Determined  by  comparing  age  of  pupil  with    age    at 

which  he  should  be  for  respective  Form,  thus — Form 
1—5  to  8 ;  Form  II— 8  to  10 ;  Form  III— 10  to  12 ; 
Form  IV— 12  to  14. 

deportment. 

I.  Observed  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  playground,  on  the 

street  or  wherever  opportunity  is  offered. 

II.  Is  it  free,  natural,  graceful,  the  product  of  training,  etc.  ? 

III.  Does  it  indicate  culture  and  refinement  of  character? 

Character  of  Report  to  Trustees. 

I  frequently  fill  out  my  report,  either  wholly  or  partially,  in 
■  he  schoolroom,  and,  in  filling  it,  keep  in  view  the  welfare  of  the 
•lupils.  I  try  to  incorporate  in  it  as  complete  information  as 
]  lossible,    and  where  necessary  suggest  means   of  improvement. 

""ault-finding  criticism,  unfavorable  comparisons,  trifling  matters 
;  nd  remarks  which  level-headed  men  with  a  fair  share  of  good 
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common-sense  would  resent,  should  be  avoided.  The  report  should 
impress  trustee  boards  that  public  education  in  their  community 
is  their  charge,  and  that  the  Inspector's  report  is  for  their  guid- 
ance and  help  in  carrying  on  their  work.  Indeed,  they  are 
depending  on  it  for  expert  information  regarding  the  essential 
part  of  their  work,  and  should  get  this  information  clearly  ex- 
pressed and  within  their  comprehension. 

It  is  in  the  report  of  the  teacher's  work  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  misunderstanding  and  possible  trouble.  If,  however,  trustees 
are  fully  informed  of  the  facts  they  are  likely  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  report.  In  cases  where  friction  may 
arise  it  is  well  to  meet  the  trustees  and  discuss  matters  fully  with 
them.  I  usually  find  that  they  will  refuse  to  assume  responsibility 
when  they  discover  that  it  will  be  their  burden. 

How  the  Inspector  secures  due  observance  of    his    report    and 
recommendations. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of    trustees    to    consider    the    Inspector's 

report  soon  after  it  is  received. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  withold  or  delay  pay- 

ment of  grants  until  grievances  reported  are  removed. 

When  any  matter  requiring  the  attention  of  the  .  trustees  is 
reported  to  them  and  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  some  action 
towards  removing  or  improving  it,  the  Inspector  has  no  authority 
to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  payment  of  grants  to  the  section  until 
such  time  as  the  trustees  comply  with  the  law.  As  this  comes 
into  effect  automatically  it  is  well  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
boa-rd  to  the  clause  in  the  Act  bearing  on  the  case.  Before  allow- 
ing the  law  to  go  into  operation  it  is,  however,  advisable  to  again 
ask  the  board's  attention,  either  by  letter  or  personal  interview, 
to  the  report.  Since  there  are  often  valid  reasons  for  boards  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Inspector's  reconunendations  it  is  advis- 
able to  recognize  and  respect  these  reasons. 

I  fear  that  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  in 
introducing  this  subject  and  will  drop  it  at  this  stage,  in  order 
that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  any  points  which  I 
may  have  suggested,  or  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  any  criticism  or 
remarks  you  may  deem  advisable  to  offer. 
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THE  DIFFERENTIATION   OF  RURAL  AND    URBAN 

SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  W.  Standing^  B.A.,  Brantfokd. 

Hitherto  rural  schools  have  had  the  same  course  of  study,  the 
same  class  of  teachers  and  the  same  examination  tests  as  urban 
.  schools.  Indeed,  until  recently,  our  courses  of  study  were 
prescribed  with  the  rural  school  mainly  in  view.  For  a  long  time, 
when  our  towns  were  few  and  small,  the  urban  schools  did  not 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  school  population,  and 
urban  conditions  were  not  far  removed  from  those  of  rural  dis- 
tricts; hence  a  common,  school  education  was  recognized  as  hav- 
ing the  same  meaning  everywhere.  But  now  our  cities  and  towns 
are  growing  larger  and  more  numerous  and  the  conditions  of  life 
i*ii  them  are  becoming  more  purely  urban.  Rural  conditions  too, 
are  changing  fast  under  the  influence  of  improved  transportation, 
better  postal  and  telephone  facilities,  and  modern  methods  of 
production  and  distribution.  One  result  of  this  growth  is  an 
increasing  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  both  sections  of  our 
population,  that  the  schools  might  be  made  to  fit  more  satisfac- 
torily into  the  life  of  the  community  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  briefly  the  question  thus 
raised,  namely,  whether  or  not  two  distinct  types  of  public  schools 
should  not  be  recognized  and  developed,  the  one  for  towns  and 
cities,  the  other  adapted  to  rural  life. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends,  first,  on  the  aim  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  education  provided  by  our  Public  Schools. 
The  Public  School  age  ranges  roughly  from  five  or  six  to  about 
fourteen.  During  this  period  children  are  properly  occupied  in 
extendiiig  their  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  nature  and  human 
activity  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  in  developing  their 
powers  by  exercising  them  in  connection  with  these  various  in- 
terests. They  have  many  fields  of  knowledge  and  experience  to 
explore.  Their  interest  does  not  yet  focus  itself  upon  any  one 
group  of  facts ;  they  must  take  a  broad,  general  survey  of  all 
knowledge  that  comes  within  their  view  before  they  can  choose  the 
comparatively  narrow  circle  of  activities  which  is  to  become  their 
vocation.  Young  people  cannot  as  a  rule  be  expected  to  make 
choice  of  a  vocation  before  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen.  They 
15 
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have  not  had  a  wide  enough  experience  of  life  to  enable  them  to 
do  so  intelligently.  Their  school  work  up  to  this  time  ought  to 
give  'them  some  general  acquaintance  with  the  world,  its  activi- 
ties, its  achievements,  its  conditions,  and  to  siome  extent  its 
problems,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the 
calliing  suited  to  their  gifts  or  congenial  to  their  tas-tes. 

"  It  is  a  proposition  almost  universally  accepted,"  says  Ex- 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  "  that  children  should  study  the 
elements  of  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects,  not  to  obtain 
information  on  those  subjects  merely,  but  that  they  may  sample 
several  kinds  of  knowledge  and  initiate  the  mental  processes  and 
habits  appropriate  to  each."  "  All  education,"  he  says,  "  com- 
prehends two  processes — the  training  of  powers  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  Childhood  and  youth  is  the  time  for  acquir- 
ing new  mental  processes  and  functions.  Adults  well  trained  in 
youth  can  more  easily  acquire  knowledge,  but  children  are  more 
susceptible  to  new  interests,  and  hence  the  important  thing  in 
childhood  is  to  train  the  child  in  as  large  a  variety  of  mental  pro- 
cesses as  possible  and  to  establish  as  many  useful  mental  habits 
as  possible."  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  would  seem 
that  for  urban  and  country  children  alike  the  Public  School  must 
aim  at  a  general  education — broad  rather  than  deep — which  will 
give  pupils  a  wide  and  varied  contact  with  life  and  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  so  that  they  can  take  with  them  into  their  later, 
narrower,  vocational  work  fairly  well-developed  aptitudes  of  mind 
and  body,  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  various  human 
interests  of  their  time.  Whatever  the  home  surroundings  or  the 
future  occupation  of  the  child  may  be,  he  needs  such  an  elementary 
education;  such  an  education,  in  fact,  as  our  present  course  of 
study  aims  to  provide  for  him.  He  should  be  trained  to  use 
the  English  language  in  speech  and  in  writing  with  a  fair  degree 
of  facility  and  force.  He  should  acquire  such  ability  and  mental 
equipment  as  the  work  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  hygiene, 
art,  manual  training,  etc.,  there  prescribed,  would  give  him.  In 
brief,  the  aim  of  the  elementary  course  of  our  Public  Schools  is 
not  vocational,  nor  is  it  different  for  rural  and  urban  children, 
but  it  is  to  give  that  general  development  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  life  which  is  fundamental  to  the  usefulness  and  success 
of  every  boy  and  every  girl.  "  To  live,"  says  Rousseau,  ''  is  the 
\ocation  I  would  have  a  man's  education  train  him  to.     At  the 
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end  of  it  lie  would  not  be  either  a  magistrate,  or  a  soldier,  or  a 
priest,  or  a  lawyer.  He  would  first  of  all  be  a  man.  Everything 
that  a  man  needs  to  be  he  should  be  able  to  become  as  easily  as 
anyone  else."  What  Rousseau  says  of  education  in  general  we 
can  safely  aiSrm  of  at  least  the  elementary  education  given  in  the 
Public  School.  Its  aim  is  to  train  for  life,  not  for  any  particular 
way  of  making  a  livelihood.  That  is  important  too,  but  it  be- 
longs to  a  later  stage.  If  we  consider,  then,  merely  the  aim  of 
the  education  given  in  the  Public  School,  we  find  no  argument 
in  favor  of  differentiation  for  urban  and  rural  schools. 

But  the  answer  to  our  question  depends,  secondly,  on  the  every- 
day interests  and  occupations  of  the  community  in  which  the 
school  is  situated;  not  because  these  indicate  the  vocation  for 
which  the  pupils  must  be  prepared,  for  they  do  not,  but  because 
they  show  the  best  means  of  approach  to  the  pupil's  mind.  They 
reveal  to  some  extent  the  organized  mental  experience  into  which 
all  new  ideas  must  be  received  and  to  which  they  must  be  assimil- 
ated. The  home  life  and  the  occupations  of  the  community 
furnish  the  fundamental  experience  which  must  be  constantly 
appealed  to  as  a  basis  of  the  child's  interest  and  power  of  apper- 
ception; and  these  are  so  different  for  rural  and  urban  children 
as  to  demand  a  decided  modification  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
probably  also  of  the  training  of  the  teachers  provided  for  the  two 
classes  of  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Inspectors  frequently 
have  occasion  to  note  the  weakness  of  an  otherwise  capable  teacher 
in  all  matters  concerned  with  rural  life,  if  that  teacher  has  grown 
up  in  the  city  and  has  received  her  education  entirely  in  urban 
schools.  The  country  children  are  quick  to  note  her  ignorance 
of  many  matters  that  are  of  everyday  experience  with  them ;  and, 
not  only  does  she  suffer  this  prpibable  loss  of  prestige,  but  she 
lacks  that  knowledge  of  the  content  of  her  pupils'  minds  that  she 
needs  constantly  in  her  teaching.  The  country-trained  teacher 
taking  a  city  position  is  at  a  similar  disadvantage,  but  to  a  less 
extent  inasmuch  as  her  secondary  education  generally  brings  her 
into  touch  with  urban  conditions,  and  she  has  a  much  richer  store 
of  experience  and  practical  training  than  the  city-trained  teacher 
usually  has. 

An  illustration  of  the  former  type  occurs  to  me.  During  one  of 
my  visits  to  a  rural  school  not  long  ago  a  teacher  was  giving  what 
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was  intended  to  be  a  nature  study  lesson.  From  what  I  heard  I 
judged  that  it  was  a  lesson  on  the  porcupine,  although  some  state- 
ments were  curiously  inconsistent  with  that  assumption.  On 
inquiring  I  found  that  the  lesson  was  isntended  to  be  on  the 
groundhog,  but  the  teacher  was  depending  for  information  on  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Hedgehog  "  in  an  English  work  on  natural 
history. 

!Niature  Study  and  Manual  Training,  in  particular,  call  for 
independent  treatment  in  rural  and  urban  schools.  Agriculture 
and  horticulture,  both  by  means  of  home  work  and  school  gardens 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  rural  schools  as  a  centre  of  interest 
for  nature  study  and  elementary  industrial  training  as  they  could 
not  in  urban  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  urban  schools  have 
facilities  for  shop-work  and  the  visiting  of  factories  that  are  not 
open  to  rural  schook.  Some  subjects  like  writing,  grammar, 
history,  etc.,  would  admit  of  exactly  similar  treatment  in  both 
types  of  school,  but  in  others  the  modes  of  presentation  should  be 
quite  different.  The  material  used  for  practice  in  composition 
would  vary  considerably  according  to  urban  and  rural  interests, 
although  in  both  cases  facility  in  the  use  of  good  English  would 
be  the  result  aimed  at.  Arithmetic,  too,  to  have  its  applications 
as  closely  in  touch  with  real  life  as  possible,  should  be  taught  in 
rural  schools  largely  by  means  of  different  material  from  that  used 
in  urban  schools.  Indeed,  publishers  are  already  announcing 
text-books  on  this  subject,  written  for  rural  schools. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider  the  essential  difference 
in  organization  of  the  two  classes  of  schools.  Rural  schools  are 
almost  as  highly  graded  as  are  urban  schools,  and  yet  the  teaching 
and  supervision  of  all  the  grades  must  be  accomplished  by  one 
teacher  instead  of  seven  or  eight.  A  few  years  ago  when  a  more 
detailed  syllabus  of  work  for  the  Public  Schools  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  from  the  Inspectors'  and  Public  School  Departments 
of  this  Association,  some  of  us  hesitated  to  adopt  the  complete  sub- 
division of  the  work  into  eight  grades  and  each  grade  in  some 
cases  into  ten  monthly  stages,  because  we  felt  that  it  would  be 
imposing  a  uniform  course,  drafted  to  suit  urban  conditions,  upon 
rural  schools,  which,  on  account  of  their  more  complex  organiza- 
tion, and  more  uncertain  attendance,  would  find  it  unworkable. 
On  the  other  hand,  urban  schools  should  be  free  to  develop  in 
accordance  with   their  needs   and  opportunities    without    beinc 
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hampered  by  restrictions  imposed  by  the  needs  of  rural  schools. 
One  of  the  evils  of  our  school  organization  at  the  present  time  is 
the  system  of  promotion  that  forces  clever  pupils  to  dawdle  for 
eight  years  over  work  that  they  might  do  in  seven,  or  even  in  six. 
and  that  requires  the  slow  pupil  to  take  another  whole  year  in 
one  form  when  two  months  more  would  fit  him  for  promotion. 
With  a  detailed  urban  school  programme  a  better  system  of  pro- 
motion could  be  devised.  Rural  schools  with  their  more  adjust- 
able system  of  promotion — all  the  grades  being  under  one  teachei 
— suffer  less  from  this  evil  than  urban  schools.  The  condition? 
now  are  even  more  adverse  than  they  were  to  any  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a  uniform  detailed  programme  of  work  for  both  classes  of 
schools.  The  tendency  to  associate  manual  training  and  nature 
study  in  the  rural  school  with  gardening  and  elementary  agricul- 
ture seems  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  development,  which 
may  soon  become  a  universal  and  valuable  feature  of  rural  school 
work.  But  the  growing  importance  of  this  work  in  the  rural 
school  renders  more  difficult  the  task  of  preparing  a  detailed 
course  of  study  for  all  Public  Schools.  And  yet  such  a  course, 
pretty  fully  and  minutely  prescribed,  is  urgently  needed,  par- 
ticularly for  the  rural  schools.  The  problem  of  teaching  and 
managing  a  fully  graded  country  school  is  difficult  enough  with- 
out imposing  on  the  teacher,  often  young  and  inexperienced,  th( 
additional  task  of  planning  a  course  of  study,  or  even  of  selectinj? 
from  a  richly  suggestive  course  what  is  needed  for  her  particular 
school.  Hence,  on  the  ground  of  their  differences  of  organization, 
combined  with  the  need  of  a  different  treatment  of  many  of  the 
school  studies  it  would  seem  desirable  and  necessary  that  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  school  should  be  developed,  each  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  but  one  adapted  to  rural  conditions  and  the  organization 
of  the  one-teacher  and  the  two-teacher  school,  the  other  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  the  urban  school. 

It  may  be  feared  by  some  that  a  differentiation  such  as  I  have 
suggested  may  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  country  children  who 
may  wish  to  enter  college  or  one  of  the  professions,  or  even  busi- 
ness life  in  the  city.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  needless  fear  inas- 
much as  the  country  school  course  would  lead  to  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  the  High  School  just  as 
surely  as  the  urban  school,  although  by  a  somewhat  different 
route.     The  graduate  of  the  rural  school  would  have  as  high  a 
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standing  in  the  essential  subjects  as  the  graduate  of  the  urban 
school,  and  would  be  likelj  to  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  town 
pupil,  as  he  generally  does  now. 

The  differentiation  of  rural  and  urban  school  courses  would 
naturally  imply  a  degree  of  difference  in  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  two  classes  of  schools.  As  a  rule,  teachers  who  have 
always  lived  in  towns  or  cities  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  a 
rural  school,  and  they  would  be  more  so  in  the  case  of  different- 
iated schools.  One  might  go  a  step  further  and  suggest  the 
advantage  of  grouping  neighbouring  tovens  into  urban  inspector- 
ates and  recognizing  two  classes  of  Inspectors  corresponding  to 
the  two  types  of  schools,  although  there  might  be  a  compensating 
disadvantage  in  the  lack  of  close  touch  with  the  Municipal  bodies 
concerned  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  town  Inspectors. 

The  c[uestion  of  consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  not  been 
raised  up  to  this  point  in  this  discussion.  So  far  as  the  elementary 
grades  are  concerned,  that  is,  up  to  the  Senior  Third,  I  am  doubt- 
ful of  the  advantage  of  consolidation,  except  in  those  cases  where 
two  weak  sections  can  be  united  into  a  strong  one.  In  my  dis- 
trict where  the  acreage  is  from  3,500  to  4,000  or  more  per  sec- 
tion and  the  enrolled  attendance  averages  40  per  teacher 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  consolidating.  There  would  prob- 
ably be  a  gain  in  average  attendance  and  it  might  be  easier  to 
secure  and  retain  teachers,  but  the  expense  would  certainly  be 
greater  than  it  is  now.  Apart  from  this  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  movement  towards  carrying  the  children  away  from  rural 
surroundings  into  semi-urban  conditions.  The  school  would  be 
farther  removed  from  the  home  than  it  is  now  not  merely  in  dis- 
tance but  in  spirit  and  surroundings.  The  intimate  personal  con- 
tact of  teacher  and  pupils  in  their  small  classes,  their  close  asso- 
ciation on  the  playground  and  out  of  school,  and  the  teacher's 
acquaintance  with  the  parents,  would  be  exchanged  for  the  more 
formal  relationship  and  general  class  teaching  characteristic  of 
urban  schools.  In  short,  that  scheme  of  consolidation  which  aims 
at  abolishing  one-teacher  schools  and  substituting  for  them  a 
system  of  educational  centres  containing  schools  of  from  four  to 
six  or  more  teachers  would  be  an  attempt  to  increase  the  similarity 
between  rural  and  urban  conditions,  so  far  as  the  elementary 
grades  are  concerned,  and  its  advantage  as  a  general  policy  for 
Ontario  rural  schools  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated. 
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For  the  higher  grades  the  case  is  different.  Every  inspectorate 
might  well  be  organized  into  Continuation  School  districts,  which 
should  furnish  secondary  education  adapted  to  rural  conditions; 
and  probably  it  would  be  found  best  to  include  in  such  schools 
all  pupils  from  the  Junior  Fourth  up.  Nature  Study,  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science  could  be  properly  provided  for, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  course  would  tend  to  hold  pupils  for 
advanced  work  after  their  promotion  from  the  Senior  Fourth 
Grade. 

To  sum  up,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  attempt  vocational  training  in  our  Public  Schools  either  for 
trades  in  the  city  or  for  agriculture  in  the  country;  but  that  it 
would  improve  the  efficiency  of  both  rural  and  urban  schools  if 
they  were  developed  along  distinct  lines — with  modified  courses 
of  study,  with  specially  trained  teachers  for  each  type,  and  pos- 
sibly with  two  classes  of  Inspectors;  and  further  that  a  system  of 
consolidated  rural  schools  should  be  encouraged,  not  for  the 
junior  pupils,  but  for  pupils  of  the  Fourth  and  higher  forms. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  A8  IT  APPLIES  TO  RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  B.  H.  McClinton,  M.D.,  Elmvale,  Ont. 

The  importance  of  free  public  school  education  for  the  children 
of  all  classes  and  races  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world  is 
now  a  well  recognized  and  accepted  fact.  About  twenty  per  cent. 
or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  is  of  school  age  (if  not 
actually  enrolled  in  the  public  schools).  Immense  sums  of 
money  are  required  to  equip  and  maintain  these  schools.  In  the 
United  States  alone  over  $400,000,000  is  expended  annually  for 
this  purpose  and  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  sum 
is  raised  by  a  self  imposed  tax,  cheerfully  voted  and  paid  by  the 
people,  is  ample  evidence  that  they  fully  realize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  proper  education  of  their  children  and  will 
heartily  appreciate  anything  further  that  may  be  done  in  that  di- 
rection. 

As  early  as  1833  thoughtful  legislators  in  France,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  caring  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
school  children,  ordered  medical  inspection  and  a  general  over- 
sight. 

From  this  small  beginning,  Medical  Inspection  has  grown  tO' 
its  present  status.  For  forty  years  little  was  accomplished.  In 
1874  Belgium  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Norway,  Sweden,  Eussia,  Eng- 
land, iMTorth  and  South  America  and  Japan  recognizing  the  value 
of  medical  inspection  of  schools  undertook  to  establish  those  sys- 
tems which  they  deemed  would  best  suit  their  requirements  and 
satisfy  their  people.  Often,  like  Solon's  law  for  the  Athenians, 
not  the  best  they  could  make,  but  the  best  the  people  could  keep 
or  would  appreciate.  At  the  present  time  England,  Japan, 
and  Switzerland  have  national  systems,  Massachusetts  a  state 
system  and  British  Columbia,    a    provincial    system    of    Public 
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School  Medical  Inspection.  Practically  every  city  and  important 
town  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  some  system  in  opera- 
tion. 

So  far  as  the  general  principles  are  concerned,  the  cause  needs 
no  defence. 

In  cities  and  large  towns  results  are  answering  all  objections 
and  fast  removing  all  prejudice.  In  rural  districts  very  little 
has  yet  been  done.  The  need  perhaps  has  not  been  so  keenly  felt. 
Rural  conditions  are  quite  unlike  those  prevailing  in  our  larger 
centres  of  congested  population.  In  the  country  we  have  prac- 
tically no  poor,  an  abundance  of  good  food,  fresh  air,  pure  water 
and  some  children.  Also  sufficient  housing  accommodation  for 
double  our  population. 

The  fact  that  children  are  all  too  few  makes  them  doubly 
precious  and  all  the  more  deserving  of  our  best  attention.  Too 
much,  however,  should  not  be  attempted  at  once.  Experience 
teaches  that  we  must  creep  before  we  walk.  Obviously  the  most 
necessary  and  important  part  of  the  work  must  be  first  taken  up 
and  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  will  impress  the  parents  most  favor- 
ably and  least  excite  that  prejudice  and  opposition  which  often 
delays  the  successful  operation  of  the  most  valuable  scientific 
knowledge.  The  opposition  to  vaccination  as  a  protective  against 
small  pox,  and  to  serum  injection  as  a  preventative  and  cure  for 
diphtheria  is  well  known. 

Hence  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  for  the  children  we  must 
in  some  measure  secure  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  P.  S.  Inspector,  the  Teacher,  the 
Medical  Inspector,  the  Trustees,  the  parents  and  the  children. 

From  the  Department  we  might  ask  that  the  importance  of 
school  hygiene  in  all  its  bearings,  and  some  knowledge  of  first 
aid,  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  teachers  in  training.  The 
subject  might  also  be  taken  up  with  profit  at  the  summer  ses- 
sions. Furthermore  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  economy  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Department  to  supply  blank  form  record 
books,  report  cards,  etc.,  on  application  to  any  rural  school  in  the 
province,  and  further  that  a  small  grant  (say  $3.00  to  $5.00)  be 
given  to  each  school  where  one  or  more  satisfactory  Medical  Ex- 
aminations of  pupils  has  been  made  and  recorded  during  the 
year. 
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Of  the  Public  School  Inspector  we  might  ask  that  during  each 
official  visit  he  will  refer  to  the  great  importance  of  good  health, 
inquire  as  to  the  medical  inspection  of  the  pupils,  commend  the 
same  to  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  in  his  report  to  the  trus- 
tees. Where  a  medical  examination  has  been  made  and  recorded 
these  records  should  be  examined  and  inquiry  made  as  to  whether 
the  suggested  treatment  had  been  carried  out.  Where  this  had 
not  been  done  he  might  urge  both  the  parents  and  children  to  act 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Inspector,  impressing  upon  them 
the  vital  importance  of  prompt  treatment. 

The  teacher  we  would  ask  to  thoroughly  familiarize  himself 
with  such  text  books  on  hygiene  as  are  from  time  to  time  author- 
ized by  the  Minister  of  Education,  so  that  in  his  weekly  talks  to 
the  pupils  he  combine  accurate  knowledge  with  his  personality 
and  the  influence  of  the  living  voice.  That  in  all  cases  where  any 
symptoms  are  noticed,  or  even  suspected,  of  communicable  dis- 
ease, the  child  be  sent  home  and  directed  through  the  parents  to 
the  family  physician  or  M.H.O.  who  will  diagnose  and  order 
either  return  to  school  or  treatment  as  the  case  may  require,  and 
that  obvious  defects  which  admit  of  treatment  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  parents. 

The  central  figure,  the  new  feature,  the  chief  factor  is  without 
doubt  the  Medical  Inspector.  Who  shall  he  be?  By  whom  em- 
ployed? How  paid  and  what  duties  shall  be  required  of  him? 
Each  of  these  questions  must  be  met  and  answered  before  medi- 
cal inspection  of  rural  schools  can  be  successfully  operated. 

Always  the  best  doctor  possible  or  available  should  be  chosen 
for  this  work.  The  M.H.O.  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  com- 
municable diseases,  water  supply  and  any  unsanitary  conditions 
which  might  affect  either  the  school  or  the  general  public.  His 
experience  in  such  matters  and  enforced  attendance  at  annual 
conventions  of  M.H.O.'s  should  eminently  qualify  him  for  this 
position.  Again,  his  appointment  would  prevent  such  overlap- 
ping of  duties  and  jurisdiction  as  would  inevitably  result  should 
these  positions  be  held  by  different  physicians.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable  in  rural  districts 
where  their  duties  would  overlap  and  are  usually  very  light,  that 
the  M.H.O.  should  be  made  Medical  Inspector  of  schools.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  the  appointment  should  be  given  to  any  other  duly 
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qualified  physician  having  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

By  whom  should  he  be  appointed  ?  iCertainly  not  by  virtue  of 
his  office  as  M.H.O.,  nor  by  the  municipal  council,  but  by  the 
School  Board  with  such  remuneration  as  will  pay  him  for  faith- 
ful and  earnest  service.  Voluntary  service  rendered  by  local  phy- 
sicians has  never  been  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  either  lasting  or 
satisfactory.  As  to  his  duties,  uniformity  and  efficiency  would 
be  best  secured  by  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  small 
Manual  or  Guide  book  for  Medical  Inspectors.  This  Guide  book 
as  well  as  Record  book  and  Report  cards  with  suggestions  to  par- 
ents could  best  be  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment, consisting  of,  say,  two  rural  trustees,  two  P.  S.  In- 
spectors two  M.H.O.'s,  having  for  their  chairman  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Cowley  who  has  both  an  intimate  and  first  hand  knowledge 
of  rural  school  conditions  and  requirements  and  who  has  shown 
a  practical  initiative  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  our  Continua- 
tion Schools. 

Speaking  generally,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Medical  In- 
spector to  make  one  or  more  visits  during  the  year,  give  a  short 
and  tactful  address  on  the  object  of  his  visit  and  upon  the  far 
reaching  importance  of  good  health,  make  a  personal  examination 
of  each  child,  especially  recording  the  condition  of  the  skin,  eyes, 
ears,  teeth,  tonsils,  the  presence  of  adenoids  and  any  orthopedic 
defect  or  abnormal  mental  condition.  To  send  report  cards  to 
parents  or  guardians  where  treatment  is  necessary,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  schoolhouse,  outbuild- 
ings, and  water  supply. 

From  the  trustees  we  would  ask  that  a  Medical  Examiner,  pre- 
ferable the  M.H.O.  for  reasons  already  referred  to,  be  appointed 
and  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  each  inspection.  And  we 
would  ask  them  to  use  all  their  influence  to  create  and  maintain 
a  sympathetic  interest  among  teachers,  parents  and  children  in 
this  important  but  neglected  branch  of  education. 

The  parents  we  would  ask  to  believe  that  all  this  is  being  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  children  they  love,  and  to  have  any  defects 
or  diseases  pointed  out  to  them  promptly  treated  by  their  family 
physician,  dentist,  or  specialist.  If,  through  lack  of  means 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  secure  the  necessary  treatment  that 
they  immediately  apply  to  the  head  of  the  municipality,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  for  treatment  in  such  cases. 
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The  children  we  would  ask  to  believe  that  all  this  is  being  done 
not  only  for  their  present  comfort,  but  also  for  their  future  suc- 
cess and  well-being.  We  would  ask  them  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
care  of  their  bodies  in  sound  clean  teeth  and  skin,  and  above  all 
to  avoid  vicious  habits,  tobacco  and  every  form  of  intemperance. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  school  nurse.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
cities  her  services  may  be  even  more  important  than  those  of  the 
physician,  but  in  the  country  where  the  homes  are  far  apart,  and 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  that  great 
independent  middle  class,  the  need  for  a  trained  nurse  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  pressing  at  the  present  time. 

Later,  when  the  Medical  Inspection  of  all  school  children  shall 
have  been  made  compulsory  by  Provincial  Legislation  and  shall 
have  found  favor  with  our  peiople,  no  doubt  a  very  useful  sphere 
will  be  open  to  the  School  Nurse. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  benefits 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  result  from  such  care  of  our 
school  children.  A  campaign  of  practical  education  will  be  car- 
ried on  which  will  benefit  not  only  this,  but  the  coming  genera- 
tions also.  Our  greatest  national  asset  will  be  developed  and 
more  fully  enabled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship  which 
they  must  later  assume.  Lives,  time  and  money  will  be  saved. 
Lives  by  removing  the  causes  of  fatal  diseases.  Time  by  placing 
the  child  in  that  state  of  health  and  comfort  in  which  an  educa- 
tion can  be  acquired  in  ten  years  which  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions would  have  required  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
Money  would  be  saved  because  it  costs  less  to  educate  a  strong, 
healthy  child  for  ten  years  than  a  delicate  one  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen. 

Where  the  mentality  of  a  child  is  considered,  even  when  bodily 
defects  are  not  present,  many  a  bright  child  will,  by  special  pro- 
motion, be  saved  from  loss  of  time  and  enforced  idleness,  while 
the  dull  and  backward  child  will  receive  kind  treatment,  special 
help  and  consideration,  instead  of  demoralizing  corporal  punish- 
ment and  cruel  taunts  for  failing  to  do  the  work  and  get  the  re- 
sults which  their  natural  mentality  makes  absolutely  impossible. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

Kev.  James  Buchanan^  Elmvale,,  Ont. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Trustees'  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association : 

I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  address  of  the  Vice- 
President  when  I  occupied  that  office  last  year.  This  year  the 
Presidential  honor  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

To  discharge  the  duty  creditably  to  the  Association  is  no  easy 
tast,  when  we  consider  the  humble  place  the  Trustees  occupy, 
both  in  the  O.E.A.  and  in  the  educational  work  of  Ontario. 

If  our  Department  could  carve  out  and  occupy  a  larger  place 
in  the  educational  structure,  future  Presidents  could,  with 
greater  ease,  and  mayhap  also  with  much  more  success  and  bene- 
fit, prepare  and  present  the  annual  address. 

The  Scholar. — In  educational  work,  the  scholar  should  and 
must  occupy  the  foremost  place. 

The  school  is  made  for  the  scholar  and  not  for  the  teacher,  the 
ratepayer,  the  trustee  or  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Government. 

The  business  of  all  these  is  to  take  the  raw  material — the 
scholar — and  make  of  them  citizens  with  the  loftiest  ideals,  with 
the  noblest  purposes,  with  the  greatest  self-mastery: — and  there- 
fore with  such  power  and  ability  as  will  fit  them  for  that  place 
which  each  child  passing  from  adolescence  to  maturity  feels  he  is 
called  upon  to  occupy  in  the  body  politic. 

Education    is    not   complete    when    it    adequately    stores    the 
scholar's  mind  with  knowledge.     It  must  teach  him  how  to  use. 
his  knowledge,  to  pass  it  on  to  others,  that  the  sum  total  may  re- 
sult in  his  own  betterment,  and  through  his  uplift,  add  to  the 
store  of  public  prosperity,  happiness  and  peace. 

Every  educational  system  should  conserve  the  health,  manners 
and  morals  of  the  scholar.  The  culture  of  body,  mind  and  spirit 
is  no  mean  work.  It  demands  service  of  the  most  exacting  and 
sacrificial  kind,  and  where  rendered  in  the  true  spirit  must  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  the  best  kind  of  citizens,  and  thus  yield 
to  those  engaged  in  the  service  the  highest  and  most  abiding  satis- 
faction. 
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The  Trustee. — Trustees  can  well  serve  the  state  by  providing 
schools,  with  sufficient  air  space  for  the  healthy  development  of 
each  child — with  the  most  modern  system  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, with  adequate  sanitary  accommodation — and  having  such 
architectural  beauty  and  adornment,  within  and  without,  as  will 
be  living  teachers  of  grace  and  beauty,  kept  steadily  before  the 
scholars'  eyes,  during  the  many  days  and  years  they  must  per- 
force find  an  educational  home  in  the  school, 

Medieal  inspeetion,  attention  and  nursing  have  become  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  neglect  of  proper  health  requirements.  A 
better  system  would  prevent  disease,  would  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  health,  and  children  thus 
taught  would  in  after  years  be  better  qualified  as  parents  to 
practice  in  their  own  homes  and  with  their  own  children,  the 
knowledge  gained  in  their  own  school  days. 

"Manners,"  says  Emerson,   "are  the  happy    ways    of    doing 
things,  each  one  a  stroke  of  genius,  or  of  love — now  repeated  and  _ 
hardened  into  usage." 

Manners  and  morals  should  be  taught  together.  The  mind 
filled  with  the  contents  of  knowledge  may  give  ability  and  power, 
hut  no  one  is  truly  educated  who  cannot  control  his  actions,  and 
specially  those  in  relation  to  his  fellows.  Much  that  passes  for 
manners,  called  "social  etiquette,"  is  simply  the  caste  system,  and 
is  therefore  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Trustees  might  well  consider  the  deportment  of  their  scholars, 
:and  lend  their  influence  to  secure  a  realization  of  the  most  be- 
coming conduct,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  thus  elevate  the 
character  of  those  for  whom  ratepayers  elected  them  trustees. 

If  my  conception  is  right,  the  trust  committed  to  the  trustees 
is  not  simply  the  management  of  money,  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
the  payment  and  engaging  of  teachers  and  kindred  necessary 
work.  The  trust  is  the  children,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
trustee  is  the  charge  of  these  children,  so  as  to  make  of  them 
•clean,  moral,  educated  men  and  women,  well  fitted  and  qualified' 
to  become  the  citizens  of  a  powerful,  progressive  state,  and  the 
parents  of  a  strong  virile  race. 

The  Teacher. — The  work  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  a  very  re- 
sponsible character.  To  the  teacher  is  delegated  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  life's  service  the  future  citizens  and  parents  of  our 
land.  '      • 
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There  should  be  an  intimate  relationship  existing  between 
trustees  and  teachers.  Both  should  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
the  trust  committed  to  their  care.  Both  should  work  harmoni- 
ously to  the  end  in  view,  the  production  of  good  mannered,  well 
educated,  highly  moral  young  people,  who  during  their  training 
have  been  fully  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  great  service 
they  are  called  to  render  to  the  state  and  for  which  much  expendi- 
ture in  money,  thought  and  love  has  been  made. 

The  character  of  the  teacher  is  of  great  importance.  No  teacher 
can  succeed  in  imparting  to  children  what  he  has  not  realized  in 
his  own  life.  How  can  a  boor  teach  manners  ?  How  can  a  sot 
teach  morals  ?     How  can  an  ignoramus  teach  knowledge  ? 

If  the  teacher  is  "a  quitter,"  because  of  his  finandial  ambitions 
for  an  advance  in  salary,  he  should  leave  his  profession.  If  he 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  school  for  a  "raise"  at  Christmas  or 
Easter,  he  gives  ample  proof  of  his  unfitness  for  his  calling,  and 
his  certificate  should  be  cancelled.  But  if,  with  much  unselfish- 
ness he  gives  proof  of  determination  to  realise  results  in  the 
finished  product  of  his  work,  the  trustees  and  the  state  should 
see  to  it  that  such  unselfish  devotion  to  ideals  does  not  go  unre- 
warded. An  unasked  advance  in  salary,  is  a  good  proof  of  ap- 
preciation by  trustees,  and  a  satisfaction  to  a  teacher,  showing 
that  his  work  is  valued,  and  should  make  him  more  unselfish 
and  more  resolved  to  do  his  best  work. 

A  well-devised  plan  of  superannuation  is  a  great  aid  in  satisfy- 
ing the  natural  ambition  of  the  teacher.  No  provision  for  old 
age  will  often  cause  otherwise  well  satisfied  teachers  to  seek 
higher  emoluments  and  even  to  leave  the  profession.  Whereas, 
some  assurance  of  an  adequate  pension,  partly  provided  by  them- 
selves and  partly  by  the  state,  to  be  paid  upon  retirement  at  a 
stated  age  will  give  stability  to  the  profession,  retain  men  in  the 
ranks,  enable  them  to  give  utidivided  attention  to  their  work  and 
foster  an  ambition  to  do  such  work  for  the  state  as  will  amply 
repay  the  expenditure. 

The  O.E.A.  and  the  Trustees'  Department. 

In  the  proposed  Constitution  for  the  O.E.A.  provision  is  made 
for  four  departments.  These  are :  1,  Elementary.  2,  Secondary 
and  College.     3.  Supervising  and  Training.     4.  Trustees. 
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I  would  recommend  that  some  effort  be  made  to  make  the 
Trustee  Department  more  effective  and  more  representative  of 
the  trustees  of  the  province  and  thus  give  the  trustees  more  in- 
fluence in  the  O.E.A.  and  with  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  trustees  are  called  upon  to  provide  much  of  the  money 
for  educational  work,  and  therefore  should  have  a  more  vital  in- 
fluence in  the  work. 

The  work  of  the  Supervising  Department  is  not  always  ap- 
preciated, because  not  well  understood. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  inspector  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  unwilling  trustees,  who  feel  that  a  "  Boss  "  is  sent 
to  compel  them  to  a  course  which  they  do  not  appreciate  and 
which  means,  mostly,  furnishing  more  money  for  salaries  or 
equipment  that  the  inspector  "orders"  and  the  trustees  are  un- 
willing to  provide. 

The  large  body  of  trustees  are  men  of  vision  who,  when  shown 
the  need,  willingly  respond  to  every  requirement  of  the  inspector, 
and  thus  bear  their  fair  share  of  our  educational  cost. 

If  a  larger  number  of  trustees  could  be  induced  to  attend  our 
annual  meetings,  to  take  an  interest  in  our  discussions,  to  help 
solve  our  problems  and  thus  learn  the  meaning  of  provincial  edu- 
cation, I  am  sure  the  inspector  would  be  esteemed  as  a  co-worker 
and  helper,  and  mutually  working  together  the  feeling  of  pres- 
sure would  cease  and  of  help  and  profit  take  its  place. 

This  department  is  not  sufficiently  represented  on  the  advisory 
council.  Considering  the  importance  of  the  trustee  body,  the 
Government  might  well  see  its  way  to  give  us  more  adequate  rep- 
resentation. 

The  O.E.A,  practically  furnishes  the  members  of  the  advisory 
council,  and  our  department  is  passed  over  with  two  representa- 
tives. Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  this  department  send 
one  high  school  trustee,  one  continuation  school  trustee,  one 
public  school  (urban)  trustee,  one  rural  school  trustee,  and  two 
representatives  chosen  from  the  general  body  of  trustees  to  the 
advisory  council. 

Grants  are  made  to  teachers  institutes.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  ask  the  Department  of  Education  to  make  similar  grants  to 
trustees,  to  enable  them  to  form  and  hold  district  or  county  as- 
sociations for  the  discussion  of  school  problems. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Education  Department 
would  be  more  appreciated  and  better  understood,  and  perhaps 
superior  wisdom  provided,  if  the  whole  body  of  trustees  could 
meet  from  time  to  time  and  turn  the  searchlight  of  their  informa- 
tion and  interest  on  a  work  that  is  far  too  much  directed  and 
controlled  by  one  or  two  men  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Educatiorml  Problems. 

The  many  educational  problems  waiting  for  solution  in  our 
province  if  discussed  would  make  your  Presidential  address  far 
too  lengthy,  even  if  we  made  a  passing  reference  to  them  only. 

Two  problems,  however,  demand  attention  and  should  be  kept 
before  our  trustees.  These  are :  The  City  Problem  and  the  Rural 
Problem.  In  some  respects  these  cannot  be  separated.  If  a 
proper  balance  is  not  maintained  between  them,  we  can  only 
create  more  complex  problems. 

Canada  is  largely  an  agricultural  country.  But  she  has  her 
heart  set  on  becoming  an  industrial  country.  By  the  word  "In- 
dustrial" we  have  practically  eliminated  our  greatest  industry, 
that  of  farming,  which  principally  is  the  occupation  of  our  rural 
communities. 

The  tendency  to  differentiate  between  "city"  and  "rural"  or 
"country"  has  made  great  problems,  which  we  would  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  solve. 

The  influx  of  rural  folks  to  the  cities  is  a  problem  creating 
two  problems :  First,  it  depopulates  the  country.  Second,  it  com- 
pels the  city  to  make  provision  for  the  increased  population.  And 
these  two  in  turn  create  many  more  intricate  problems. 

In  seeking  a  solution  for  these  problems,  the  Dominion  Grov- 
ernment  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  "to  enquire  into  the 
needs  and  present  equipment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  re- 
specting industrial  training  and  technical  education." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  has  recently  been  issued,  and 
it  presents  proposals  for  the  development  of  "industrial  training 
and  technical  education"  of  practically  every  class  in  the  nation. 

The  basis  of  all  study  the  report  says  is  general  education,  that 
is,   reading,  writing,   drawing   and   arithmetic,   with   experience 
gained  by  association  with  others  in  work,  in  play  and  in  social 
intercourse. 
16 
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This  kind  of  work,  it  says,  is  being  fairly  well  done  in  Canada 
at  present,  but  suggestions  are  made  for  its  improvement,  exten- 
sion, enlargement  and  enrichment.  In  doing  this  the  Commis- 
sion declares  that  provision  should  be  made  for: — 

1.  Training  of  the  senses  and  muscles. 

2.  More  and  better  drawing. 

3.  More  physical  culture. 

4.  Nature  study  and  experimental  science. 

5.  Pre-vocational  work. 

6.  More  and  better  singing. 

7.  Organised  and  supervised  play  and  games. 

The  Commissioners  have  evidently  laid  down  principles  that 
if  constructively  and  patiently  carried  out  in  detail  would  en- 
able Canada  to  become  a  nation  of  fully  vocationalized  experts, 
able  to  meet  every  national  and  individual,  industrial  and  tech- 
nical requirement. 

Manual  training  is  equally  adapted  to  the  work  of  both  city  and 
country.  Ability  to  draw,  design  and  make  plans  must  quicken 
every  human  wit — the  mind,  the  eye,  the  hand. 

Physical  culture  is  a  natural  necessity,  the  lack  of  which  often 
provides  work  for  the  doctor  and  tends  to  impoverish  the  home 
and  state. 

The  farmer  who  can  revel  in  and  understand 
Bird  and  butterfly  and  flower 
And  fish  in  stream  and  bird  in  bower, 
may  well  be  trusted  to  study  climate,  soil,  rotation  of  crops  and 
character  of  seeds. 

The  boy  taught  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  material  he 
works  with  should  become  a  better  craftsman.  Preliminary  ap- 
prentice preparation  is  necessary  to  him  who  takes  up  any  voca- 
tion and  both  city  and  rural  schools  should  be  required  to  do  some 
of  the  kind  of  preparatory  manual  work. 

A  singing  people  will  be  a  contented  people,  will  be,  nay  are, 
a  contented  and  thrifty  people. 

At  the  root  of  good  singing  lies  love  of  country.  A  truly  con- 
tented people  will  be  rooted  to  the  land  that  rewards  the  fruit  of 
their  toil,  and  when  that  reward  is  in  some  degree  commensurate 
with  their  labor,  they  will  become  a  thankful  people  and  their 
singing  will  be  eminently  religious,  as  with  thankful^  hearts  they 
sing  and  make  melody  in  their  hearts  to  God. 
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That  play  and  games  are  necessary  to  youth  for  physical, 
mental  and  moral  reasons,  all  people  of  understanding  will 
agree.  With  proper  encouragement,  children  will  learn  to 
organize  their  own  games.  Still  a  skilled  teacher  should  adapt 
games  and  plays  to  the  ages  of  the  children  who  are  engaged  in 
them,  not  omitting  to  consider  their  physical  capabilities.  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Longface  may  object  to  using  the  ratepayers'  money 
for  such  a  worldly  purpose  as  organizing  the  social  instincts  of 
the  pupils.  But  when  he  discovers  the  great  benefits  conferred, 
he  may  come  to  support  the  system,  because  through  play  and 
games  the  children  become  better  able  to  undergo  the  physical 
exercise  of  the  class  room,  because  of  a  healthier  body,  mind, 
heart  and  character. 

So  far  we  can  travel  with  the  Royal  Commissioners,  ^aj,  we 
may  with  better  understanding  take  the  entire  journey,  and  we 
may,  as  we  pass  through  city,  town,  village  and  rural  community, 
be  able  to  scatter  favors  on  every  class  and  condition  of  our 
people. 

But  we  must  confess,  we  fear  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
populous  wealthy  city  and  the  sparsely  populated,  poor  rural  com- 
munity. 

Many  of  our  Ontario  cities  have  adopted  industrial  training 
and  technical  education  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  higher 
•education.  The  boards  of  trustees  of  these  cities  will  welcome 
the  light  and  leading  of  the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report.  They 
are  well  able  to  pay  for  instructors  in  industrial  and  manual  arts. 
!N"ay,  more,  the  very  industrial  life  of  the  city  is  dependent  upon 
the  culture  of  the  mind,  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  workers,  and 
when  the  physical  health  also  is  benefited  by  the  superior  culture 
obtained,  we  can  depend  upon  the  cities  to  adopt  the  best  and  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  to  be  had  through  industrial  training 
and  technical  education. 

The  city  problem,  so  far  as  the  industrial  arts  is  concerned,  is 
"Well  on  the  way  to  solution. 

The  Rural  Problem. — ^When  we  come  to  consider  the  rural 
problem,  it  is  so  complex  that  we  find  a  difficulty  in  stating  what 
the  problem  really  is. 

Let  me  try  to  untangle  the  ravelled  skein. 

Many  of  our  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  have  been  bred  and 
'  educated  in  the  countrv.     But  to  finish  their  education  thev  had 
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to  hie  themselves  to  the  city  and,  of  course,  they  were  lost  to  the 
rural  district. 

The  university,  the  collegiate,  the  normal,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege are  all  in  the  city.  The  high  school  is  in  the  county  town, 
and  lately  in  the  large  rural  village.  How  many  high  schools 
have  we  in  the  purely  rural  districts  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  everything  men  consider  worth  having  are  in 
the  city  or  the  large  county  town.  High  wages,  short  working 
hours,  social  centres,  amusements,  sports,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  crowd,  household  advantages  and  many  other  things  have  no 
place  in  rural  districts. 

Beyond  these,  the  men  who  get  the  cream  off  the  farmer's  milk 
are  in  the  cities;  and  it  is  felt  that  the  city  man  expects  the 
farmer  in  the  country  to  be  happy  on  the  skim  milk. 

When  the  city  man  lectures  the  farmer  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased production  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city,  he 
forgets  that  the  farmer  thinks  that  an  incident  of  the  reduction 
will  be  reduced  financial  rewards  to  him. 

These  and  other  things  kindred  make  the  rural  school  problem, 
and  they  are  THE  rural  problem. 

The  rural  problem  briefly  stated  is: 

Rural  depopulation. 

Lack  of  social  opportunities. 

Difficulty  in  sustaining  church  and  school. 

Inability  to  attract  labor,  because  of  greater  rewards  and  easier 
conditions  in  the  city.     That  is  competition. 

An  undertone  of  feeling  that  discriminates  against  the  rural 
district,  is  the  persistent  policy  of  Governments,  Politicians, 
Manufacturers,  Financiers,  Common  Oarriers,  Middlemen,  Edu- 
cationists and  others  who  it  is  felt  are  "on  the  back"  of  the  rural 
district,  and  without  whose  support  the  whole  social  fabric  would 
necessarily  crumble. 

The  farmer  reads  the  daily  papers,  and  the  general  impression 
he  receives  is  that  a  great  co-operative  city  body  invites  him  to 
raise  a  steer  which  the  city  body  eats  and  pays  for  by  returning  to 
the  farmer  the  head,  horns,  hide  and  tail  as  his  reward  for  rais- 
ing the  animal. 

What  is  the  rural  school  problem?  First  of  all,  it  arises  out 
of  the  wider  rural  problem.     It  is  as  I  conceive  it — 

The  distances  children  must  travel  to  school. 
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Blocked  roads,  through  severe  weather  conditions. 

Children  perforce  kept  at  home  part  of  the  time. 

Parents  must  keep  the  children  at  home  to  do  chores,  to  pick 
potatoes.     Labor  scarce,  cannot  pay  high  wages. 

Poor  school  buildings. 

Badly  equipped  schools. 

Underpaid  teachers. 

Too  often,  permit  teachers. 

Inadequate  Government  and  county  grants. 

No  rural  high  schools,  or  very  few. 

Children  must  leave  home  to  secure  higher  education. 

No  attention  paid  in  rural  schools  to  rural  pursuits. 

The  feeling  that  the  public  school,  to  bright  scholars,  is  the 
highway  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  where  happiness  dwells. 

Trustees  whose  seeming  sole  business  with  the  school  is  to  keep 
down  expense  and  starve  education  for  cheapness. 

And  the  ratepayer  wills  to  have  it  so  in  too  many  cases. 

That  there  is  little  bitterness  over  this  problem  in  the  rural 
district,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  education  and 
of  the  fine  moral  fibre  of  the  people,  who  patiently  bear,  hoping 
against  hope  for  better  things  to  come. 

What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  ?  In  my  judgment,  first, 
a  divine  discontent  that  rises  in  rebeillion  against  conditions  and 
that  demands  better  treatment,  adequate  to  the  position  held  by 
our  rural  citizens,  upon  whose  labors  our  very  existence  depends. 

Second,  until  conditions  change,  more  adequate  grants  from 
the  Government  and  county  to  rural  schools. 

Let  the  people  be  encouraged  to  realize  that  at  the  basis  of 
their  economic  success  lies  education.  To  the  end  that  the  very 
best  education  be  secured,  encourage  the  people  to  pay  qualified 
teachers  as  high  salaries  as  can  be  had  in  cities,  and  of  course  to 
the  limit  of  their  ability.  Where  sections  cannot  pay  adequate 
salaries,  let  the  Government  and  county  augment  up  to  an 
equality  with  the  best,  that  the  rural  school  may  be  taught- by 
the  best  obtainable  teacher. 

Have  teachers'  houses  as  a  part  of  the  school  plant  so  that  male 
teachers  may  be  able  to  make  homes  in  the  country,  and  thus  be- 
come centres  of  culture  and  influence  and  by  their  presence  raise 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  whole  rural  community. 
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A  thousand  dollar  salary  with  free  house  and  garden  is  not  too 
much  to  pay  for  a  married  teacher  who  in  time  would  become 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  the  whole  district. 

Besides  a  salary,  teachers  should  be  recognized  as  public  ser- 
vants, expected  to  serve  the  educational  requirements  of  the  whole 
district,  expected  to  make  rural  life  the  work  of  their  teaching 
years,  and  allowed  to  retire  at  sixty-five  with  an  adequate  pen- 
sion, partly  provided  by  his  own  annual  payments  and  partly  by 
Government  funds. 

It  has  been  proven  that  a  man  will  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller 
sphere  of  labor  and  a  less  salary,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  his  old  age 
will  be  provided  for,  and  many  men  are  coming  to  see  that  other 
things  being  equal  the  rural  district  is  the  ideal  place  to  live  and 
raise  a  family. 

Third,  the  preacher  and  the  teacher  in  the  rural  districts  should 
both  be  required  to  take  a  course  in  agriculture,  such  as  would 
enable  them  intelligently  to  advise  with  their  people  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  husbandry.  It  would  be  well  if  at  least  one  preacher 
in  a  district  could  be  elected  a  school  trustee. 

The  teacher  of  course  would  require  to  have  such  knowledge  as 
would  enable  him  to  teach  the  youth  the  elements  of  the  art  of 
farming,  especially  with  regard  to  the  science  of  the  subject  and 
so  when  the  youth  started  out  to  work  he  would  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  soil  and  seed,  the  animal  and  his  anatomy  and  other  ele- 
mentary studies. 

The  preacher  and  teacher  might  well  form  themselves  into  a 
committee  to  form  a  social  centre  either  in  the  school  or  church 
basement,  and  thus  cater  to  social  instincts  of  the  community 
through  literary,  debating,  religious  and  social  week  night  gather- 
ings. A¥hen  the  Protestant  Church  of  Canada  is  formed  this 
ideal  will  be  easily  possible. 

Fourth,  consolidated  schools. 

Under  the  same  roof,  all  the  scholars  of  a  large  district  could 
be  .taught  by  an  adequate  teaching  staff. 

The  kindergarten,  primary,  public,  continuation,  rural  high 
school  and  agricultural  school  could  all  very  well  be  conducted  in 
the  consolidated  school. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  such  a  school.  Children  could 
find  at  home  education  suited  to  their  every  requirement,  train- 
ing by  teachers  who,  like  themselves,  are  rural  residents  and  such 
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educational  training,  too,  as  will  encourage  them  to  make  the 
rural  district  their  permanent  home. 

The  discipline  of  such  a  school  is  of  incalculable  benefit.  With 
one  girl  teacher  over  a  whole  school  of  different  grades,  the  marvel 
is  that  so  much  work  can  be  done.  Often  the  dull  child  makes 
little  progress.  Parents  think  their  own  crow  is  white  and  blame 
the  teacher  for  the  failure,  and  use  their  influence  for  the 
teacher's  removal.  A  change  of  teacher  does  not  overcome  dull- 
ness that  requires  expert  care  and  knowledge.  Only  an  expert 
can  help  such  children,  and  the  girl,  no  matter  hoW  anxious  she 
is  to  do  well  and  secure  success,  has  not  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  ability  to  make  scholars  out  of  all  the  raw 
material  found  in  a  rural  district. 

The  question  of  regularity  of  attendance  would,  in  some 
measure  be  solved  by  the  need  of  providing  conveyances  to  take 
the  scholars  to  and  from  the  school,  and  the  further  benefit  of 
conserving  every  pound  of  physical  energy  for  the  real  work  of 
education,  that  is  too  often  dissipated  by  the  long  walks  children 
must  take  to  cover  the  necessary  distance  between  the  home  and 
the  school. 

Where  children  meet  their  kind  in  large  numbers,  without  re- 
gard to  social  distinction,  in  the  conveyance,  on  the  playground, 
where  supervised  games  and  plays  are  not  only  possible,  but  be- 
come a  necessity,  the  larger  social  atmosphere  would  react  upon 
the  social  instincts  of  the  young  people,  create  a  new  sense  of  re- 
lationship and  responsibility,  which  in  turn  would  react  upon 
every  home  whose  parents  and  older  folks  would  come  to  look 
upon  the  school  as  a  purveyor  of  friendship,  of  social  intercourse 
and  blessing  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  would  also  become  a 
social  centre  for  the  recreational  activities  of  the  younger  people 
and  older  folk,  too. 

But  suppose  that  the  need  of  little  hands  to  pick  potatoes  or 
do  other  chores  becomes  so  evident  that  it  cripples  the  school. 
What  then  ? 

One  hesitates  to  advocate  compulsory  education  in  the  face  of 
a  spoiling  crop  and  financial  loss. 

But  the  children  are  the  state's  best  crop.  Their  ignorance 
means  future  and  continuous  financial  loss,  not  to  name  the  other 
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losses,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  tlie  hurt  to  the  community  from 
low  ideals  of  ignorant  folks. 

Uneducated  children  reflect  discredit  on  their  parents,  are  a 
persistent  injury  to  themselves,  and  of  decreased  value  to  the 
state.    No  state  can  support  ignorance. 

If  it  comes  to  be  a  choice  between  the  crops,  the  wise  will 
choose  the  children.  Kind,  thoughtful  parents  will  not  take  long 
to  realize  that  the  harvest  from  educated  offspring  is  worth  all 
the  cost,  and  that  they  have  a  duty  and  responsibility  towards 
the  school,  to  see  that  its  work  must  not  suffer  through  the  need- 
less absence  of  the  children  from  the  school. 

In  Scotland  the  half  time  system  has  long  been  in  vogue.  In 
Ontario  the  part  time  system  might  be  adopted  to  permit  children 
to  remain  at  home  to  help  with  the  chores  two  days  out  of  five, 
and  thus  allow  these  children  to  come  to  the  entrance  examina- 
tions a  year  or  two  later  in  life. 

At  the  best  this  is  a  compromise  in  favor  of  poor,  or  it  may  be, 
selfish  parents.  Its  chief  feature  is  that  it  handicaps  the  child 
to  help  the  parent.  Not  many  children  will  persist  in  securing 
an  education  when  it  means  double  time  to  secure  it,  with  the 
hindrance  of  physical  energy  used  up  in  work  that  rightly  be- 
longs to  education. 

Compulsory  education,  under  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
Rural  Ontario,  may  seem  to  be  a  hardship  to  some.  But  if  vre 
are  to  solve  our  problems  in  the  reorganization  some  persons 
must  feel  friction  through  the  change  and  like  affliction  it  may 
seem  to  be  grievous,  nevertheless  afterward  it  works  out  an  ex- 
ceeding personal  advantage. 

I  thank  the  Trustees'  Department  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me  in  electing  me  to  occupy  the  highest  office  in  their  gift,  and  I 
humbly  hope  that  the  year  over  which  I  have  presided  will  be 
helpful  in  solving  some  of  the  many  problems  of  education  in 
Ontario,  which  is  the  chief  reason  for  our  existence  as  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

James  BucHAisrAN. 
The  Manse,  Elmvale,  Ont. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM  IN  GROWING  TOWNS 

AND  CITIES. 

By  Dr.  J.  F.  Honsbeeger^  Chair.man  Berlin  Board  of 

Education. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  country  brings  with  it  momentous 
problems  to  be  solved.  This  is  true  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  more  particularly  true  of  growing  towns  and  cities. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  proper  distribution  of  our  immi- 
grants, the  problem  of  labor,  and  the  unemployed,  the  problem  of 
race  and  religion,  health  and  sanitation,  and  lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  problem  of  education. 

In  our  Western  Provinces  the  prairie  of  to-day  is  the  city  of 
to-morrow  and  while  this  may  not  apply  to  our  Eastern  cities^ 
the  growth  of  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  has  been  most  phe- 
nomenal and  far  exceeding  our  expectations. 

What,  then,  are  the  educational  problems  with  which  we  have 
to  contend? 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  space  and  accommodation.  Play- 
grounds quite  sufficient  for  a  village  with  a  two  or  four-roomed 
school  are  required  to  accommodate  a  much  larger  number  of 
pupils;  lands  lying  adjacent  to  the  school  have  become  occupied 
by  expensive  buildings,  or  have  become  valuable  on  account  of 
their  central  location  in  the  city. 

Expropriation  and  arbitration  have  given  little  relief;  the 
prices  being  almost  prohibitive  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  plain  duty  of  every  Board  of  Trustees  in  any  growing 
city  or  town  would  appear  to  be  to  foresee  these  circumstances 
and  long  ere  they  are  required,  purchase  vacant  sites  of  good  pro- 
portions, in  suitable  locations,  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city. 

The  policy  adopted  by  many  German  cities  has  been  to  secure 
more  land  than  is  actually  required  for  school  purposes  and  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  when  it  has  become  valuable  and  apply 
the  proceeds  toward  the  building  fund  of  new  schools.  In  this 
way  they  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  building  up  their  splen- 
did educational  system. 
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Additional  school  room  is  also  required  and  too  often  it  has 
been  found  that  the  buildings  are  ill  adapted  for  any  enlargement, 
and  structures  devoid  of  beauty,  comfort  or  economy  become, 
owing  to  the  want  of  foresight  of  former  Trustees,  almost  a 
necessity. 

Any  Board,  therefore,  which  makes  provision  for  the  present 
only,  and  has  no  thought  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city,  fails 
in  its  duty  to  the  educational  interests  of  that  city. 

These  are  not,  however,  the  greatest  problems  we  have  to  face. 
Owing  to  the  influx  of  a  foreign  population,  ignorant  of  all  sani- 
tary laws,  compelled  by  the  scarcity  of  housing  accommodation, 
and  consequent  high  rents,  to  seek  homes  in  quarters  quite  unfit 
for  habitation,  wjiere  ordinary  cleanliness  and  sanitation  are  un- 
known, our  schools  become  sources  of  contagion  for  many  com- 
municable diseases,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  urban 
School  Board  that  the  work  of  our  schools  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  constant  presence  of  contagious  disease,  for  not  only  those 
actually  ill,  but  many  others  either  under  quarantine  or  on  ac- 
count of  fear  of  disease,  absent  themselves  from  school. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  these  conditions 
and  that  remedy  is  "Medical  Inspection  of  Our  Schools." 

Thorough  inspection  by  a  competent  physician,  assisted  by 
district  nurses,  backed  up  by  an  efficient  Board  of  Health,  would, 
I  believe,  rid  our  cities  of  these  undesirable  housing  conditions, 
stamp  out  disease,  greatly  lessen  mortality  and  leave  the  way 
clear  for  better  instruction  in  our  schools. 

On  visiting  many  of  our  cities,  even  the  smaller  cities,  and 
walking  through  their  leading  thoroughfares,  one  cannot  help  but 
notice  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  speak  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

Many  of  these  are  without  education,  others  are  educated  in 
their  own  language,  but  all  are  ignorant  of  the  English  language. 
Their  children  come  to  our  schools.  Instruction  must  of  neces- 
sity be  tedious.  A  single  child  or  'two  in  a  room  soon  learns  to 
adapt  itself  to  its  surroundings,  but  when  numbers  are  added 
the  difficulty  is  increased. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  great  aid  in  this  work.  Through  the 
medium  of  exercises  and  play,  the  young  child  more  readily  learns 
our  language,  and  when  the  higher  classes  are  reached  it  has 
little  difficulty  in  acquiring  an  education. 
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What  can  be  done  for  those  who  are  beyond  school  age  ?  Night 
classes  should  be  opened  in  every  city  during  the  winter  months, 
where  the  English  language  and  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education  should  be  taught.  For  this  purpose  the  best  teachers 
should  be  employed,  and  the  classes  should  meet  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  study,  a  short  time  should  be  de- 
voted at  each  session  to  the  study,  in  a  conversational  way,  of 
Canadian  history,  thus  making  them  familiar  with  our  laws  and 
civic  government. 

This  work  may  very  profitably  be  supplemented  by  giving  over 
one  evening  each  week  to  social  service  clubs,  or  young  people's 
societies,  where  light  entertainment  and  social  improvement 
should  be  provided. 

For  these  night  classes  the  Department  of  Education  is  giving 
one-half  the  cost  in  cities  and  two-thirds  in  towns. 

No  city  or  town  having  any  regard  for  its  future  citizenship 
can  afford  to  neglect  this  means  of  making  better  citizens  of  its 
foreign  population. 

The  curriculum  of  our  schools  provides  a  course  in  Nature 
Study.  Our  teachers  are  making  a  splendid  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  oft-times  very  amusing  results.  The  children  of  the 
city  are,  however,  deprived  of  the  best  Nature  Study  in  not  being 
able  to  roam  the  fields  and  woods  at  their  will  as  children  in  the 
rural  districts  are  privileged  to  do. 

The  long  summer  vacation  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
this  kind  of  education. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  our  city  children  spend  their  holi- 
days at  the  seaside  or  even  on  our  beautiful  Canadian  lakes.  The 
gTeat  majority  are  left  to  play  on  the  streets,  with,  in  many  cases, 
very  disastrous  results.  Our  criminal  courts  give  abundant  evidence 
of  the  folly,  or  shall  I  say  crime,  of  such  a  neglect  of  our  children. 

Every  city  ought  to  have  supervised  playgrounds  where,  by 
means  of  organized  play  and  the  proper  direction  of  the  children's 
games,  healthful  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  child  would  greatly 
benefit,  not  only  physically,  but  also  in  a  moral  sense. 

Frequent  excursions  could  be  taken  to  the  country  districts,  and 
thus  the  child  become  familiar  with  country  life. 
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Visitors  to  Germany  will  have  frequently  observed  a  class  of 
boys  or  girls,  accompanied  by  their  teacher,  taking  a  suburban 
car  or  river  steamer  going  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  getting  off 
at  some  small  way  station,  then  hieing  to  the  fields  and  woods  or 
some  brook,  spending  the  day  or  afternoon,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, in  a  true  study  of  nature,  swimming  in  the  pool  or  fishing 
from  its  banks,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a  strong  physical 
and  moral  manhood.  All  this  can  be  secured  by  an  investment  of 
some  additional  salary  to  one  or  more  of  the  regular  teachers. 

In  our  industrial  centres,  where  the  cost  of  living  presses 
hardly  on  the  masses,  the  tendency  to  a  short  school  life  grows 
more  and  more  acute. 

Parents  remove  their  children  from  school  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  viz.,  fourteen  years,  and  scan  the  industrial  horizon 
for  some  occupation  in  which  the  highest  wage  can  be  earned. 

The  adaptability  of  the  child  to  its  work  is  of  little  concern, 
so  long  as  the  pay  envelope  is  of  good  dimensions,  nor  is  the  choice 
of  the  child  of  its  own  life-work  a  factor,  and  yet  in  this  way  a 
large  proportion  of  our  urban  population  enter  upon  their  life 
vocation. 

They  are  not  apprenticed  as  formerly  to  a  trade,  that  they 
may  become  skilled  artizans,  but  are  mere  attachments  to  a 
machine,  which  goes  on  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  turn- 
ing out  some  small  part  of  a  manufactured  article.  Men  who 
work  in  furniture  factories  are  no  longer  cabinet-makers,  nor  do 
our  shoe  factories  employ  shoemakers,  and  the  man  skilled  in  his 
whole  trade  is  rarely  found.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
manual  training. 

Of  recent  years  in  many  of  our  cities,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  teach  this  subject  in  connection  with  our  collegiate  insti- 
tutes, so  far  with  very  indifferent  success.  Manual  training,  as 
at  present  taught  in  our  collegiate  institutes,  is  not  technical  edu- 
cation, and  should  not  form  a  part  of  our  high  school  work,  but 
should  be  taught  in  the  senior  divisions  of  the  public  schools. 

The  public  school  term  should  be  extended  for  one  or  even  two 
years,  and  this  additional  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  industrial 
work  of  a  more  technical  character.  Half  days  might  to  good 
advantage  be  spent  in  the  factory,  where  wages  would  be  earned,, 
and  more  attention  should  be  given  to  vocational  study. 
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At  the  present  time,  thousands  of  girls  of  tender  age  are  em- 
ployed in  our  factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  the  parents 
having  the  same  object  in  view — the  earning  of  wages.  Ko  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  instruction  in  the  duties  of  housekeep- 
ing, and  the  young  woman  marries,  while  utterly  unfit  for  the 
position  she  is  called  upon  to  fill. 

Unhappy  marriages  and  all  its  attendant  evils  follow.  Girls 
should  be  taught  domestic  science,  sewing,  etc.,  and  their  educa- 
tion should  not  be  considered  complete  until  they  have  secured 
a  certificate  of  having  received  such  instruction. 

Industrial  night  classes  where  men  may  supplement  their 
neglected  or  incomplete  education,  or  where  young  women  may 
secure  a  knowledge  of  sewing  and  household  science,  should  be 
a  part  of  every  high  school  programme. 

The  proper  distribution  of  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  institute 
is  a  problem  which  has  confronted  many  an  ambitious  Board. 

These  schools  are  attended  by  pupils  from  outside  villages, 
towns  and  townships,  which  come  in  under  the  general  class  of 
county  pupils  and,  according  to  our  present  act  governing  such 
schools,  are  obliged  to  pay  only  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  leaving  the  city  to  bear  all  the  cost  of  capital  ex- 
penditure (buildings  and  equipment),  maintenance  of  its  own 
pupils,  and  the  balance  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  maintenance  of 
county  pupils. 

This  is  an  injustice  to  the  city.  Some  few  county  councils 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  maintenance  of 
their  own  pupils,  but  even  this  leaves  the  city  to  pay  an  ever  in- 
creasing debt  for  capital  expenditure. 

I  see  no  reason  for  this  discrimination,  and  all  parts  of  the 
district  should,  in  my  opinion,  pay  a  proportion  of  capital  and 
maintenance  equal  to  their  proportionate  attendance  at  the  col- 
legiate institute  or  high  school. 

There  are  other  problems,  not  enumerated  in  this  address,  of 
vital  importance,  but  I  have  referred  to  those  only  which  I  con- 
sider most  difficult  of  solution,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  have  offered 
some  suggestions  which  may  assist  other  Boards  in  meeting  these 
difficulties  as  they  occur  in  their  own  communities. 
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DUTIES  OF  TRUSTEE  BOARDS  AND   THEIR 
SECRETARIES.  '  . 

By  H.  p.  Moore^  Acton. 

If  we  are  to  examine  the  worth  of  this  growing  Canada  of 
ours,  estimate  her  present  circumstances,  and  forecast  her  future, 
we  must  have  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  We  must  concern  our- 
selves not  only  with  the  interests  of  the  Canadians  of  to-day,  but 
with  those  of  the  Canadians  of  to-morrow. 

The  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  Canadians  of  to-mor- 
row rests  very  largely  upon  the  Trustees  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  important  work  of  the  management  of  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  to-day.  Our  Trustees  are  charged  with  the  high  duty  of 
providing  the  children  and  youth  of  our  land  with  convenient 
and  efficient  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate  education,  and  fur- 
ther, of  seeing,  up  to  a  certain  age  at  least,  that  they  embrace 
the  opportunities  provided. 

Education  has  two  distinct  values — value  as  knowledge,  and 
value  as  discipline.  Besides  its  use  for  guidance  in  conduct,  the 
acquisition  of  each  order  of  facts,  it  has  also  its  use  as  mental 
exercise ;  and  its  effects  as  a  preparation  for  complete  living  have 
to  be  considered  under  both  these  heads. 

Daniel  Webster  says:  "Knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  large  term  of  education.  The  feelings  are  to 
be  disciplined,  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained ;  true  and  worthy 
motives  are  to  be  inspired;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to  be 
instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated  under  all  circumstances." 
All  this  is  comprised  in  education,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  School  Trustees  to  aim  to  secure  such  teachers  and  provide 
such  means  as  will  ensure  as  far  as  possible  to  all  our  children 
just  such  a  well-rounded  education  as  Webster  thus  defines. 

The  Duties  of  Trustee  Boards. 

Is  it  needful  that  the  duties  of  Trustees  as  set  forth  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  Statutes  and  Regulations,  be  pre- 
sented at  this  time  before  this  intelligent  body  of  officials  ?  T 
presume  that  nearly  all  here  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  this 
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volume  contains,  pertaining  to  the  routine  of  school  government 
as  well  as  with  the  regulations  and  amendments  issued  from  time 
to  time,  but  for  the  sake  o£  refreshing  our  memories  on  some 
points  wherein  we  may  possibly  have  gotten  a  trifle  rusty  at  this 
end  of  the  year,  let  us  give  a  glance  at  these  duties  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  Education  Department.    • 

Page  61 — See  72 — synopsis.  ' 

Page  85 — See  114,  115  to  122,  synopsis  125. 

Page  15 — See  28,  sub.  sec.  2,  3,  4. 

No  one  can  study  these  prescribed  duties  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
school  falls  not  alone  upon  the  principal,  the  teachers  and  the 
County  Inspector.  The  Trustees  are  also  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible. In  fact,  upon  them  is  placed  largely  the  responsibility 
of  determining  the  character  of  the  school  and  the  influence  it 
shall  exert  upon  the  scholars  and  upon  the  community. 

The  object  of  the  Public  School  is  to  improve  the  human  race 
physically,  to  develop  it  mentally,  and  to  strengthen  it  socially 
and  morally.  The  Public  School  fails  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
ability to  meet  these  obligations.  Healthful  environment  is  the 
foundation  of  education ;  the  course  of  study  is  the  superstructure. 
The  Trustees  are  wholly  responsible  for  the  foundation,  and  if 
faithful  to  their  important  position,  must  assume  a  fair  degree 
of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  superstructure. 

The  Trustees'  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  health  of 
the  pupils  of  their  Schools  is  of  paramount  importance.  Happily 
there  are  few  sections  in  this  fair  Province  of  ours  where  eli- 
gible and  spacious  sites  may  not  be  secured  for  our  school  build- 
ings and  grounds  at  reasonable  cost.  Most  of  us  have  comfort- 
able, well-lighted,  carefully  ventilated  buildings.  This  latter  we 
all  may  have.  Let  none  of  us  be  guilty  of  shutting  out  the 
cheapest  thing  on  earth — fresh  air.  Someone  has  aptly  said: 
"A  person  may  go  three  weeks  without  food ;  three  days  without 
water,  but  only  three  minutes  without  air."  Medical  statisticians 
claim  that  bad  air  kills  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  and  is  per- 
haps largely  responsible  for  the  illnesses  of  the  other  60  per  cent. 
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In  addition  to  fresh  air  we  all  may  have  surroundings  of  trees 
and  flowers,  grassy  playgrounds  and,  with  very  notable  excep- 
tions, an  ample  supply  of  pure  water. 

Then  there  is  the  Trustees'  responsibility  for  the  selection  of 
teachers.  It  is  indeed  a  grave  responsibility.  It  brings  haras- 
sing and  disappointing  experiences.  Thirty-five  years'  continu- 
ous experience  in  advertising  for  teachers  and  in  corresponding 
with  applicants,  has  proven  to  me  that  while  most  teachers  are 
honorable  and  loyal  to  their  engagements,  there  are  exceptions. 
Some  are  guilty  of  accepting  engagements  from  two  or  more 
boards  at  the  same  time,  and,  a  few  days  or  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  term,  will  choose  the  school  which  seems 
to  them  most  attractive  in  salary  or  other  consideration,  and 
tender  resignation  of  the  others.  Some  are  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  better  salaries,  which,  even  if  offered  in  the  middle 
of  a  term,  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  one  calendar  month's 
notice  allowed  by  the  Statute,  and  leave  for  pastures  new,  ir- 
respective of  what  predicament  the  school  in  whose  service  she 
was  working,  may  be  left  in.  Other  disabilities  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  I  forbear.  As  a  rule  the  teachers  are  cultured 
Christian  men  and  women,  honorable  in  their  relationship  with 
our  Trustees,  our  Schools  and  our  people.  I  should  be  the  last 
one  to  reflect  upon  them  as  a  class,  for  I  myself  found  the  best 
woman  on  earth  among  them  for  my  life  partner. 

In  this  Province  of  Ontario  we  owe  much  to  the  many  faith- 
ful teachers  for  the  very  gratifying  standing  our  Schools  occupy 
among  those  of  the  Schools  of  the  Dominion. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  work  in  the  schoolroom  itself  the 
Trustees  have  a  measure  of  responsibility.  They  should  at  least 
satisfy  themselves  that  such  elements  of  true  education  as  self- 
reliance,  fortitude,  self-control,  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  are 
being  taught.  Too  often  in  the  past  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
quantity  in  the  teaching — "a  peck  of  mathematics,  a  pound  of 
history,  a  ton  of  English,  a  gallon  of  geography,  etc."  It  is  ours 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  standards  of  usefulness  and  .re- 
sponsibility in  all  our  schools. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Trustees  generally  will  agree  largely 
with  Inspector  Smith,  of  Wentworth,  who  said  at  the  recent  In- 
spectors' Convention  at  Guelph  that  he  thought  the  time  has  come 
when  the  three  B's  should  take  the  place  of  the  three  R's  for  the 
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proper  development  of  the  scholars  for  whose  education  our 
Trustee  Boards  are  so  largely  responsible.  By  the  three  H's  he 
said  he  meant  the  education  of  the  Hand  to  work,  the  Head  to 
plan  and  contrive,  and  the  Heart  to  govern  and  control.  This 
adopted,  he  said,  we  shall  begin  to  develop  the  highest  type  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  our  pupils. 

If  the  Education  Department  fails  to  prescribe  and  arrange 
properly  balanced  courses  of  study  for  our  scholars  then  it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Province,  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  efficient  training  of  our  youth,  to  unite  and  de- 
mand such  modifications  and  readjustments  as  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  day. 

Naturally,  first  in  importance  in  the  pupil's  training  is  Eng- 
lish, oral  and  written — grammar  and  composition.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  outline  in  any  detail  any  course 
of  study,  but  as  practical  men,  face  to  face  with  the  business  af- 
fairs of  life,  we  may  properly  suggest,  and,  if  necessary,  demand 
that  sufficient  attention  be  given  this  important  subject  as  will 
result  in  correct  speech,  and  the  proper  expression  of  written 
thought.  This  will  make  oral  reading  an  essential  feature,  and 
will  of  necessity  involve  word  recognition,  phrase  recognition, 
thought  recognition  and  expression.  This  habit  of  correct  speech 
must  be  formed  early  in  life,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  habit 
should  invariably  commence  in  the  primary  classes  of  our  schools. 

A  leadiug  educationist  has  said:  "If  reading  has  been  effi- 
ciently taught,  the  pupil  is  able  to  extract  at  sight  the  thought 
from  the  printed  page,  and  neither  grammar  nor  composition 
will  present  many  real  difficulties."  Continuing,  he  said:  "We 
cover  too  much  ground  in  our  course  of  study  and  teach  too  many 
technicalities.  I  think  we  all  will  agree  with  this.  These  tech- 
nical requirements  divert  the  mind  from  the  thought,  and  in  too 
many  cases  dull  the  intellect  and  discourage  the  pupil." 

Again — Have  the  Trustees  a  duty  to  the  community — especial- 
ly those  of  the  rural  schools — in  making  the  schoolhouse  a  more 
common  meeting  place  for  the  activities  of  the  section.  It  is  true 
the  towns  and  cities  are  centres  of  organization,  but  the  rural 
population  must  always  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of  any  country, 
and  the  schoolhouse  should  therefore  be  the  place  for  training, 
not  only  from  five  or  seven  to  fourteen,  but  on  up  through  young 
manhood  and  womanhood. 
17 
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Most  of  US  can  remember  back  in  the  '60's,  or  '70's,  or  'SO's 
when  the  country  schoolhouse  answered  many  more  purposes  than 
it  does  to-day.  Here  was  the  winter  singing  .school,  the  debating 
society,  the  occasional  writing  school,  the  spelling  matehea,  with 
lectures  and  debates  with  champions  from  a  neighboring  school, 
with  all  the  attendant  excitement;  occasionally  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, always  a  meeting  place  for  young  and  old,  and  always 
the  opportunity  for  the  beginnings  of  courtings  and  matings  for 
all  the  countryside. 

The  building,  paid  for  by  public  tax,  was  used  for  community 
purposes.  The  result  was  a  closer  general  acquaintance  through- 
out the  section,  a  freer  interchange  of  friendships,  of  views,  of 
intellectual  stimulus.  The  social  results  were  large.  The  people 
were  more  interdependent  and  self-respecting.  From  scenes  like 
these  men  went  out  with  their  wives  to  the  west  to  help  develop 
that  great  land  and  show  the  east  how  to  do  things.  They  went 
to  the  cities  and  took  the  foremost  positions.  They  made  their 
mark  and  their  fortune  because  of  the  all-round  development  af- 
forded through  the  gatherings,  the  debates,  the  lectures  and  other 
activities  afforded  in  the  old  red  schoolhouse. 

Are  there  not  good  reasons  for  reverting  to  these  old-time  ex- 
periences ?  Of  all  people  we  need  to  preserve  the  original  demo- 
cratic social  ideas,  and  to  provide  attractively  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  have  so  many  common  needs  and  aspirations.  Should 
not  our  Trustees  take  the  initiative  and  make  available  again  the 
country  school,  for  community  needs?  The  school  authorities 
should  be  the  active  spirits  in  providing  and  controlling  such  use 
of  the  school  properties  in  their  charge.  The  increased  use  of  the 
school  building  for  community  interests  is  the  recognition  of  a 
human  need  and  the  effort  to  supply  that  need. 

Verily,  the  duties  of  Trustees  are  many  and  varied,  they  are 
oft-times  vexatious  and  exacting,  but  they  are  withal  important 
and  honorable,  and  well  and  faithfully  fulfilled  they  mean  more 
to  the  community  than  any  other  public  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

The  Trustees  will  always  be  ready  to  second  or  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Inspector  and  of  the  teacher  to  advance  the  interests 
and  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Schools  in  their  charge — all 
other  things  being  considered  the  success  of  the  school  demands 
confidence  and  support  of  teachers  and  Inspector  first.     They 
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will  ever  fulfil  faithfully  the  duties  of  their  office  to  the  very 
best  of  their  ability,  as  they  were  elected  to  do,  and  will  not  listen 
to  what  the  people — usually  the  critics  and  fault-finders — will  say 
as  to  such  action  as  they  in  their  wisdom,  decide  to  take  for  the 
interest  or  advancement  of  the  work  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  occupant  of  this  office  should  never  be  appointed  for  his 
youth,  beauty  or  influence  in  the  community.  The  office  is  never 
a  sinecure,  and  the  man  who  faithfully  performs  the  duties  of 
the  office  will  always  earn  whatever  remuneration  may  be  fixed 
as  his  salary.    His  duties  are  laid  down  by  statute  as  follows : 

Page  65.  Sec.  75,  1,  2,  3. 

Sec.  76,  synopsis.  ' 

Sec.  77. 

But  the  faithful  and  efficient  Secretary-Treasurer  will  not  feel 
that  his  duties  are  all  completed  when  he  complies  with  this 
statutory  programme. 

He  will  ever  be  alert  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  School  of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  he  is  the  servant. 

He  will  always  be  ready  to  welcome  new  teachers  and  see  that 
they  are  able  to  secure  comfortable  and  satisfactory  homes  in  the 
new  field  to  which  they  come  as  strangers,  and  aid  them  in  be- 
coming acquainted. 

He  will  see  that  finances  are  always  promptly  provided  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  Board,  and  arrange  for  the  prompt  payment 
of  all  accounts,  especially  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The 
teachers  should  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  receive  their  salaries 
monthly. 

He  will  have  all  accounts  carefully  entered,  all  cheques  and 
vouchers  numbered,  and  filed  consecutively  and  have  his  books 
balanced  by  the  31st  of  December  in  every  year.  If  this  is  done 
there  will  be  no  vexatious  delays  in  promptly  filling  out  and  for- 
warding the  Annual  Report  to  the  Inspector,  and  having  books 
and  vouchers  ready  for  the  auditors  upon  their  appointment. 

The  faithful  and  efficient  Secretary  will  always  have  all  neces- 
sary information  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  Board  when  called 
for,  and  be  ever  ready  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Trustees  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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When  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  arise,  and  applications 
have  been  received  he  will  advise  the  Chairman,  who  will,  if  a  wise 
man,  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to  consider  these. 
When  the  Board  decides  upon  a  teacher,  the  Secretary  will  imme- 
diately 'phone  or  wire  the  decision  and  ask  the  teacher  for  ac- 
ceptance. When  this  is  obtained  the  other  applicants  will  then 
be  notified  of  the  Board's  action. 

When  the  work  of  building  is  in  progress  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Secretary  to  his  duties  in  the  matter  of  the  necessary  cor- 
respondence relative  to  materials,  contracts,  furnishings,  etc., 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Building  Committee,  the  con- 
tractors and  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  Secretary  will  always  be  on  call.  He  will,  if  faithful,  be 
the  effective  means  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  school  plant, 
be  the  satisfactory  medium  of  communication  between  the  public 
and  the  Trustees,  and  will,  by  his  effective,  attentive  services 
have  the  satisfactory  consciousness  that  his  labors  have  con- 
tributed to  a  very  appreciable  extent  to  the  success  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  his  locality  during  his  day  and  generation. 
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DIET  AND  DENTISTRY. 
Db.  Harold  Clark^  Toronto. 

Within  a  few  months  Sir  William  Osier  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  next  great  thing  in  the  matter  of  Public  Health  is 
coining  from  the  dentist.  Any  dentist  who  has  been  following 
closely  the  findings  of  the  investigators  of  his  profession  knows 
exactly  what  the  great  physician  meant. 

Physical  degeneracy  and  with  it,  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
mental  and  moral  degeneracy  are  so  common  about  us  we  are 
inclined  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  inevitable,  like  dull  days,  a 
backward  spring  or  an  open  winter — something  beyond  our  con- 
trol, a  dispensation  of  Providence !  It  would  be  a  large  under- 
taking to  awaken  Civilization  to  the  fact  that  this  degeneracy, 
which  is  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  civilized  man,  is  due, 
very  largely,  to  simple  causes,  and  these  causes  within  our  control. 
This  is  the  great  thing  in  the  matter  of  Public  Health  that  Sir 
William  Osier  referred  to,  and  which  I  shall  try  to  outline  to  you 
to-day. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  Professor  Miller,  an  American 
dentist  in  Berlin,  gave  to  the  world  the  cause  of  tooth  decay.  Up 
to  that  time  there  were  various  theories  that  were  far  from  con- 
vincing. The  most  generally  accepted  claimed  that  tooth  decay 
was  due  to  acids  taken  into  the  mouth  with  food,  the  acids  dis- 
solving the  lime  out  of  the  tooth  tissue.  Miller  demonstrated  that 
tooth  decay  was  due  to  germ  life  in  the  mouth.  Certain  bacteria, 
commonly  found  in  the  mouth,  give  off  lactic  acid  as  a  by-product 
in  their  process  of  life.  Lactic  acid,  held  against  tooth  tissue, 
will  dissolve  the  lime  out  of  it  just  as  sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve 
the  lime  out  of  a  piece  of  marble. 

During  all  these  years  since  Miller  announced  his  theory  and 
the  experiments  from  which  he  drew  his  deductions,  he  has  been 
accorded  the  credit  of  discovering  the  catise  of  tooth  decay.  The 
cause  being  bacterial  in  origin  naturally  led  to  a  campaign  as 
wide,  almost,  as  civilization  to  stop  the  destruction  of  teeth  by 
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the  use  of  antiseptics  for  the  mouth  and  the  general  cleaning  of 
the  teeth.  While  this  has  reduced  the  ravages  of  decay  enough 
to  make  it  well  worth  while,  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  civilized 
mankind  is  still  nothing  less  than  appalling  and  is  a  very  deep 
disappointment  to  those  of  the  dental  profession  who  had  hoped 
that  Miller's  discovery  would  prove  a  fairly  workable  solution  to 
the  problem.  If  all  members  of  the  civilized  human  family  were 
similarly  afflicted  the  problem  would  indeed  seem  hopeless,  but  we 
find  some  immune*  who  give  their  teeth  no  care  and  others  with 
rampant  tooth  decay  who  care  for  their  teeth  most  faithfully. 
The  mystery  is  even  deepened  when  we  observe,  now  and  then, 
that  the  delicate  child  of  a  family  may  be  practically  immune 
while  the  other  healthy  ones  are  much  afflicted.  These  facts  sug- 
gest that  there  must  ^be  some  elusive  factor  or  factors  which,  if 
discovered,  would  account  for  the  mystery  of  immunity  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  tooth  decay.  Ever  since  Miller's  time  our  investi- 
gators have  been  looking  for  the  cause  of  the  cause,  as  it  were;  . 
the  antecedent  to  the  cause  set  forth  by  Miller.  To  know  why 
the  ignorant  savage  should  have  practically  perfect  teeth  and  the 
average  victim' of  civilization  has  bad  teeth;  to  know  why  the 
members  of  the  same  family  even  show  the  extremes  of  immunity 
and  susceptibility;  to  know  why  the  delicate  person,  deprived 
of  exercise,  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  may  have  good  teeth  and  his 
robust  and  well  conditioned  neighbor  may  have  poor. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  subject  that  promises  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mystery, 
and  while  there  is  yet  a  large  amount  of  labor  for  the  investigator 
working  out  details  we  seem  to  have  the  main  facts  and  if  full 
use  be  made  of  these  facts  we  can  probably  remove  so  much  of 
tooth  decay,  of  the  ills  and  miseries,  of  the  physical  and  moral 
degeneracy  about  us  that  we  should  indeed  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  where  more  carbohydrate  food 
(i.e.,  starches  and  sugars),  have  been  eaten  than  the  system  can 
use,  a  digested  surplus,  a  dissolved  carbohydrate,  finds  its  way 
into  the  circulation  and  by  way  of  salivary  glands  into  the  mouth. 
It  is  then  a  substance  resembling  what  is  technically  known  as 
Glycogen.  As  we  shall-  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
substance  we  shall,  for  convenience,  call  it  glycogen.  In  obser- 
vations in  our  infirmaries  it  is  found  that  mouths  that  are  immune 
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to  tooth  decay  have  little  or  no  glycogen,  while  mouths  that  have 
rampant  tooth  decay  abound  with  it.  I'Tow  this  carbohydrate  sub- 
stance, glycogen,  when  taken  to  the  bacteriological  laboratory  and 
infected  with  the  germs  commonly  found  in  the  mouth,  proves 
to  be  a  most  fertile  culture  medium — a  good  rich  soil,  as  it  were. 
By  way  of  illustration:  If  we  were  to  put  pansy  seeds  into 
brickdust  we  know  they  would  remain  good  pansy  seeds  but  they 
would  not  grow.  .  If  we  mix  with  the  brickdust  good,  rich,  moist 
earth,  they  begin  to  grow.  Just  so  with  the  germs  in  the  mouth. 
They  are  relatively  harmless  in  the  normal  fiuids  of  the  mouth; 
but  when  they  encounter  a  fertile  culture  medium  in  this  glycogen 
they  multiply  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  inference  is  easily  drawn. 
The  over-ingestion,  i.e.,  the  over-eating  of  carbohydrate  food  re- 
sults in  the  unused  portion — the  surplus,  pouring  into  the  mouth 
by  way  of  the  circulation.  This  element,  added  to  the  normal 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  renders  them  very  fertile  in  the  multiplication 
of  the  germs  in  the  mouth.  While  these  germs  are  few  in  number, 
their  toxins,  or  poisons,  are  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be  negli- 
gible, "the  normal  saliva  rendering  them  harmless.  As  soon  as 
the  fertile  culture  medium,  the  glycogen,  enters  the  mouth  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  changes  the  whole  situation. 
The  increased  toxins  get  the  upper  hand  and  do  their  baneful  work 
unhindered.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  ills  that  make  life  miser- 
able get  their  beginnings  right  here  in  this  way,  but  we  are  con- 
sidering tooth  decay  just  now  and  must  not  wander  from  our 
subject. 

We  have  all,  probably,  studied  chemistry  eaough  to  understand 
what  happens  when  we  put  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  piece 
of  polished  marble.  The  lime  is  dissolved  out  of  the  marble, 
leaving  a  rough  spot  where  it  was  polished.  Xow,  the  commonest 
varieties  of  germ  life  found  in  the  mouth  give  off  lactic  acid  as 
a  by-product.  If  the  quantity  in  the  mouth  is  small  the  alkaline 
saliva  neutralizes  it  and  renders  it  harmless,  but  if  the  quantity 
is  large  it  overpowers  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  and  becomes 
dominant.  And,  right  here  we  must  consider  a  point  in  digestion 
which  was  taught  to,  and  understood  by,  teachers  in  my  day 
and  I  presume  is  yet.  The  saliva  contains  a  digestive  ferment, 
known  as  Ptyalin,  whose  function  is  to  convert  the  insoluble 
starch  into  a  soluble  sugar.  This  ptyalin  is  unable  to  perform 
its  function  in  an  acid  medium.    As  soon  as  the  increased  amount 
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of  lactic  acid  renders  the  moutli  acid  the  ptyalin  ceases  to  act  and 
any  starchy  debris  left  in  the  mouth  remains  unconverted.     It 
is  probable  that  this  unconverted  starch  in  the  mouth  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  decay  of  tooth  tissue.     It  becomes  a  very 
adhesive  paste  clinging  to  surfaces  of  the  teeth  that  are  remote 
from  the  friction  of  mastication.     It  contains  and  nourishes  the 
germs  that  generate  the  lactic  acid;  holds  the  acid  against  the 
tooth,  and  begins  the  process  of  decay.    Just  as  the  sulphuric  acid 
dissolved  the  lime  out  of  the  marble,  so  does  the  lactic  acid  dis- 
solve the  lime  from  the  teeth.     First  it  dulls  the  polished  surface 
of  the  enamel.     Soon  it  becomes  rough  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
starch  is.  more  unyielding.     In  time  it  penetrates  the  tooth  tissue 
until  v^e  have  a  cavity.     If  this  is  neglected,  the  decay  progresses 
toward  the  vital  pulp  in  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  tooth.     When 
this  organ  is  reached  it  becomes  infected.     This  results  in  irri- 
tation, inflammation  and  pain,  and  nov^r  v^e  have  ordinary  tooth- 
ache.    After  a  time  the  increased  infection  of  the  pulp  results 
in  its  death  and  subsequent  putrefaction.     The  products  of  putre- 
faction in  time  pass  out  through  the  openings  at  the  ends  of  the 
roots,  carrying  the  infection  with  them.     This  sets  up  irritation 
and  inflammation  in  the  socket  of  the  tooth.     The  tooth  does 
not   ache   now,   Ibut   becomes   unbearahly    sore    to    touch.      This 
condition  usually  culminates   in  an  abscess.     Anyone  who  has 
passed  through  this  experience,  even  with  one  tooth,  will  surely 
agree  that  Burns  was  justified  in  calling  it,  "  The  Hell  of  all 
diseases."     If  left  to  itself  this  abscess  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  usually  out  onto  the  cheek  side  of  the  gums.     It  breaks 
and  empties  the  contained  pus  into  the  mouth.    The  pain  subsides 
but  the  abscess  rarely  heals.     It  continues  to  pour  pus  into  the 
mouth  to  be  swallowed  and  become  responsible  for  various  mala- 
dies running  the  gamut  all  the  way  from  a  vitiated  digestion  to 
pernicious  anaemia. 

Right  here,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  one  further  point  that  I  regard 
as  of  paramount  importance.  Carbohydrate  foods  include,  as  we 
have  already  said,  starches  and  sugar.  Every  time  we  eat  beets, 
carrots,  corn,  apples,  oranges  and  many  other  vegetable  foods  we 
get  a  certain  amount  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  a  substance  that  exists 
in  the  tissues  of  many  plants  or  vegetables  and  civilized  man  has 
learned  how  to  extract  this  sugar  from  the  vegetable  substances  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  we  have  what  we  may  call  commercial 
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sugar  which  is  a  very  concentrated  carbohydrate.  It  is  as  arti- 
ficial a  substance  as  morphine  or  strychnine.  And  just  as  those 
substances  produce  their  characteristic  impressions  on  us,  so  also 
does  sugar;  and  its  specific  impression  is  this:  To  the  average 
human  palate  sugar  is  so  attractive  that  it  is  eaten  away  beyond 
the  natural  promptings  of  hunger.  We  will  not  only  eat  sugar 
but  any  food  made  rich  with  it  away  beyond  the  satisfaction 
of  real  hunger.  And  therein,  probably  lies  the  real  secret  of  the 
disaster  it  is  working  for  civilized  humanity.  Without  it,  the 
mere  satisfaction  of  hunger  would,  probably,  be  all  the  guide 
necessary  to  stop  us  automatically  when  we  had  enough.  But  so 
much  of  our  carbohydrate  food  is  sweetened  with  artificial  sugar 
we  commonly  eat  more  of  it  than  our  system  can  use,  and  the 
baneful  results  already  outlined  follow.  And  tooth  decay  is  only 
one  of  the  maladies  made  prevalent  by  the  same  cause.  Before 
leaving  the  topic  just  discussed  an  illustration  may  give  it  point. 
A  hungry  man  may  eat  heartily  of  meat  and  good  vegetables 
and  assure  you  that  he  can  take  no  more  and  then  take  a  good 
helping  and  perhaps  a  second  of  sweetened  rice  pudding.  If,  in- 
stead of  the  sweetened  pudding  he  had  been  offered  plain  boiled 
rice,  he  would  not  have  touched  it,  proving  that  the  joke  about 
the  little  boy's  definition,  of  a  dessert  is  no  joke  at  all.  His 
definition  was :  Dessert  is  what  you  eat  after  you  have  had  enough. 

Now,  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  at  least  one  further 
cause  of  tooth  decay  and  other  maladies  that  accompany  it.  If  it 
is  less  significant  than  the  carbohydrate  factor  in  the  causation 
of  tooth  decay,  it  is  just  barely  so. 

Our  civilization  has  lasted  many  generations,  but  the  countless 
generations  that  preceded  it  make  its  period  seem  "as  a  hand- 
breadth,"  and  we  find  that  the  endeavor  of  civilization  to  change 
the  order  of  things  established  throughout  so  long  a  period  has  in 
many  ways  resulted  in  disorder,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  way  is  this 
more  striking  than  in  the  modification  of  food. 

There  are  enough  aboriginal  races  in  existence  to-day,  quite 
unaffected  by  civilization,  to  enable  us  to  make  studies  and  draw 
conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  of  primitive  mankind.  These  con- 
clusions become  more  interesting  and  more  convincing  when  veri- 
fied by  observation  of  the  skulls  of  pre-historic  man. 

His  vegetable  food  was  of  a  comparatively  fibrous  nature.  Much 
cellulose  material  was  mixed  with  the  nutritious.    In  order  to  get 
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the  nutriment  from  the  food  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  subject 
it  to  a  long  and  thorough  process  of  mastication.  Three  results 
attended  this  operation.  One  was  a  rubbing  and  cleaning  of  the 
teeth  with  the  rough  food  that  was  more  thorough  and  effective 
than  any  tooth-brush  operation.  Another  was  the  thorough  mixing 
of  the  starchy  parts  with  saliva  and  their  consequent  digestion 
by  the  ptyalin  ferment  contained.  The  third  result  was  the  in- 
clusion of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  rough,  fibrous  and  non- 
nutritious  portion  of  the  food  in  what  was  passed  on  to  the 
stomach.  The  action  of  this  was  to  keep  the  food  open,  or  porous, 
as  it  were,  and  allow  the  digestive  fluids  to  readily  permeate  the 
mass,  and  thereby  facilitate  digestion.  The  rough  character  of 
this  fibrous  portion  of  the  food  serves  another  useful  purpose.  Its 
very  roughness  rubs  and  stimulates  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  causing  a  full  and  normal  flow  of  the  intestinal  secretions. 
This  same  stimulation  causes  a  vigorous  muscular  action  in  the 
walls  of  the  intestines  ensuring  the  onward  movement  of  their 
contents.  The  animal  food  of  primitive  man  was  likewise  much 
tougher  than  ours — incredible  as  that  may  seem ! — and  demanded 
much  more  vigorous  mastication.  The  savage  of  to-day,  if  we 
find  him  untouched  by  civilization  is  usually  an  ideal  for  us  so 
far  as  his  physical  well-being  is  concerned.  They  have  neither 
cows  nor  goats  and  when  their  children  are  weaned  from  their 
mothers'  breasts  they  immediately  eat  food  that  requires  more  or 
less  mastication.  Before  a  child  is  two  years  old  he  is  equipped 
with  at  least  four  molars.  At  two  years  he  should  have  eight 
molars,  an  efficient  upper  and  nether  millstone!  If  he  is  given 
food  that  requires  to  be  well  masticated  the  jaws  become  well 
developed  and  large,  affording  ample  room  for  the  new,  perman- 
ent teeth  when  they  come.  The  tongue,  in  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion, is  given  heavy  exercise  and  becomes  well  developed  and  the 
new  teeth  have  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  larger  arc  or  arch  to 
make  room  for  the  larger  tongue.  The  child  of  primitive  man 
had  no  need  of  the  orthodontist.  His  teeth  found  plenty  of  room 
awaiting  them  and  arranged  themselves  in  regular  order.  Com- 
pare all  this  with  conditions  about  us  to-day.  Long  after  the  child 
has  parted  with  his  mother's  milk  he  is  still  fed  upon  cow's  milk 
or  food  soaked  in  milk  or  starchy  food  prepared  in  a  semi-fluid 
condition.  For  a  lon'g  time  after  he  has  a  full  equipment  of  teeth 
nearly  everything  he  eats  is  carefully  prepared  pap.     Right  here, 
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I  am  afraid  I  must  take  a  fall  out  of  my  friend  the  physician,  or 
at  least  a  large  number  of  the  profession.  His  interest  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  children  seems  to  commence  with  the  stomach 
and  the  mouth  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  a  hopper  by  which 
the  food  may  reach  the  stomach.  His  anxiety  that  the  child's 
food  shall  be  easily  digested  is  probably  responsible  for  the  large 
amount  of  soft  pappy  food  prescribed.  I  frequently  have  zealous 
mothers  tell  me  of  the  great  care  they  take  in  preparing  their 
little  ones'  food,  and  I  am  often  convinced  that  the  poor  things 
would  be  much  better  with  no  care  at  all. 

The  main  points  I  have  been  trying  to  set  before  you  are  really 
new  thought — so  much  so  that  it  is  not  yet  in  the  textbook.  There 
is  yet  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  investigator  and 
original  research  man  in  both  the  medical  and  dental  professions 
before  we  can  be  dogmatic  on  many  points  where  conviction  is 
strong.  But  there  is  enough  that  is  proven  that  we  may  go  ahead 
confident  that  we  have  a  new  gospel  of  health  which,  if  lived  up 
to,  would  undoubtedly  remove  an  enormous  portion  of  the  misery, 
the  sickness,  the  degeneracy  that  is  everywhere  about  us.  Of 
course  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  human  frailties ;  our  disin- 
clination to  leave  the  well-accustomed  path  and  blaze  for  our- 
selves a  new  trail,  like  the  roue  whose  physician  advised  him  to 
give  up  "  wine,  women  and  song  "  if  he  wished  to  regain  his 
normal  health  and  well-being.  Subsequently  he  complained  to  the 
physician  that  he  wasn't  much  better,  and  when  asked  if  he  had 
carried  out  the  advice  given  him  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  don't  sing 
any  more!"  All  missionary  effort  must  be  content  with  partial 
success,  for  a  convert  to  a  good  cause  or  principle  often  becomes 
a  better  missionary  than  the  missionary. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  for  years  enquired  into  the  diet 
of  all  patients  presenting  the  extremes  of  immunity  or  suscept- 
ibility and  have  learned  a  great  deal  thereby.  I  have  observed 
many  with  bad  teeth,  sometimes  accompanied  by  poor  health, 
who  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  a  modified  and  rational 
diet  and  be  rewarded  with  a  cessation  of  tooth  decay  and  gener- 
ally improved  health.  I  have  a  very  strong  faith  within  me  that 
if  mothers  were  taught  the  principles  of  a  rational  diet  for  their 
children ;  and  along  with  this,  if  the  children  in  the  schools  were 
further  instructed  in  these  principles  we  should  have  results  so 
gratifying  that  all  the  well-known  benefits  of  tooth  brushing,  etc., 
would  seem  almost  insignificant. 
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The  child  whose  diet  has  been  wrong  and  the  subsequent  effects 
on  the  teeth  neglected  is  so  appallingly  common  in  the  community 
that  it  becomes  dangerously  near  being  general,  especially  among 
the  poor.  Let  us  follow  such  a  case.  Sugar  is  cheap,  and  a  one- 
cent  piece  will  buy  a  lot  of  cheap  candy.  It  is  often  the  one 
indulgence  a  poor  parent  can  give  his  child.  The  teeth  of  course 
decay ;  poverty  and  ignorance  deny  him  the  reparative  work  of  the 
dentist,  and  soon  it  is  too  painful  to  chew  upon  them.  The  food 
is  taken  into  the  mouth,  moistened  with  the  tongue  and  swallowed. 
This  is  soon  followed  by  indigestion.  The  poisons  from  the 
decayed  and  putrescent  teeth  are  swallowed  and  absorbed,  and  are 
added  to  the  handicap  of  the  indigestion.  Lowered  vitality  follows 
and,  with  it,  susceptibility  to  every  infectious  malady  that  invades 
the  weakened  organism,  and  also  with  it,  inability  to  recuperate. 
Physical  degeneracy  is  established  and  soon  followed  by  mental 
and  moral  degeneracy.  It  may  seem  a  long  cry  from  the  candy 
box.  and  the  sugar  bowl  and  the  slop  food  to  the  degenerate 
described,  but  to  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  observe  they  are 
as  surely  related  as  the  pull  of  the  trigger  and  the  explosion  of  the 
gun.  Let  us  consider  what  practical  use  we  may  make  of  all  these 
observations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  broad  principles  of  diet 
already  suggested  can  be  well  understood  not  only  by  the  physician, 
the  dentist,  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  but  even  by  the  intelligent 
child  over  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  And  it  was  the  hope  of 
getting  at  the  mass  of  children  through  the  teacher  that  induced 
me  to  attempt  this  paper. 

In  my  practice  I  explain  to  my  patients,  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren, these  facts  about  diet  that  have  bearing  on  the  health  of  their 
mouths.  For  reasons  already  explained  I  don't  say  much  about 
starch,  but  lay  the  blame  where  it  most  belongs,  i.e.,  on  sugar. 
I  tell  them  that  sugar  is  a  good  food  up  to  the  point  that  it  is  all 
used  in  the  system.  If  there  is  any  surplus,  some  of  it  finds  its 
way,  after  digestion,  into  the  mouth  and  makes  it  a  fertile 
incubator  for  the  disease  germs  that  may  be  there.  The  germs 
that  cause,  tooth  decay  are  always  there.  They  only  need  the 
fertile  soil.  Without  it  they  are  harmless.  I  suggest  the  common 
sources  of  sugar:  the  candy  box,  the  sugar-bowl,  sugar  dissolved 
in  drinks,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  sugar  spread  on  food,  such  as  puddings 
and  other  desserts,  sugar  cooked  in  foods,  such  as  cakes,  pies  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds ;  jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  honey,  syrup,  etc. 
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Unless  one  has  a  decided  distaste  for  sweet  things,  the  multitude 
of  ways  that  sugar  comes  before  us  makes  it  hard  to  escape  eating 
too  much  unless  one  understands  the  principles  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear,  and  adopts  a  regimen  for  himself.  I  also  explain  to 
my  patients  the  importance  of  avoiding  food  that  does  not  require 
thorough  chewing — putting  the  ban  on  all  such  foods  as  porridge 
and  puddings,  soft  cakes,  etc.,  recommending  in  their  place  crusty 
bread,  rusks,  shredded  wheat,  puffed  wheat,  triscuits,  etc.  As  a 
substitute  for  the  starchy  desserts  that  I  discourage  I  recommend 
the  use  of  fruits.  And  this  brings  up  a  point  that  should  not  be 
omitted  in  this  discussion.  It  is  observed  that  where  a  meal  is 
finished  with  a  tart  fruit,  the  salivary  glands  in  a  short  time  are 
pouring  an  alkaline  saliva  into  the  mouth,  and  this  alkalinity 
will  last  for  hours.  Where  it  is  finished  with  a  sweetened  starchy 
food  the  opposite  results.  The  mouth  becomes  acid.  The  theory 
one  would  deduce  from  these  facts  is  obvious.  As  far  as  possible 
terminate  meals  with  fruit.  One  of  our  best  English  authorities 
uses  the  expression  "  That  vicious  American  habit  of  commencing 
breakfast  with  fruit,  instead  of  ending  it."  If  one  must  com- 
mence with  fruit,  let  him  also  finish  with  it.  The  soundness  of 
the  theory  is  well  borne  out  by  statistical  facts.  Sicilians  are 
known  to  eat  quantities  of  lemons.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  they  have 
remarkably  good  teeth.  No  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  J.  Sim' 
Wallace  says  that  the  people  of  the  fruit-growing  counties  of  Eng- 
land, such  as  Kent,  have  noticeably  better  teeth  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  as  one  goes  north  in 
England  and  Scotland  they  get  their  fruit  more  in  the  form  of 
jams  and  marmalade,  which,  of  course,  are  very  rich  in  sugar. 

Statistics  show  that  the  teeth  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
are  probably  the  worst  in  the  world.  Statistics  also  show  that 
Great  Britain  consumes  more  sugar  than  any  country  in  the 
world.  Where  statistics  have  been  taken  of  large  numbers  of 
working  men  and  school  children  the  number  afflicted  with  tooth 
decay  runs  up  to  over  98  per  cent.  Among  certain  aboriginal 
races  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  the  figures  are  reversed. 
About  two  per  cent,  show  dental  decay  and  98  per  cent,  immunity. 

In  closing  this  paper  may  I  express  the  hope  that  it  may  have 
proved  interesting  to  those  who  have  heard  it,  and  that  it  may 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  test  the 
principles  of  diet  set  forth. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 
By  Dk.  G.  C.  Ceeelman,  Guelph. 

The  late  Honourable  Sir  George  Ross  recently  published  a  book 
on  his  Parliamentary  experiences;  the  late  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright  has  done  the  same,  and  Sir  John  Willison,  editor  of  the 
News,  has  addressed  several  'Canadian  Clubs,  during  the  past 
year,  on  reminiscences  of  Canadian  public  men.  We  are,  there- 
fore, making  history,  real  history,  in  Canada,  and  our  public  men 
are  now  beginning  to  write  and  talk  about  it  as  though  we  were 
a  real  nation. 

What  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  short  time  is 
woman's  place  in  Canadian  history  in  the  twentieth  century. 

There  is  no  question  that  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  felt  that 
woman's  whole  duty  is  to  make  herself  attractive,  and  then  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  men  folks  of  the  family,  in  every  particular. 
This  to  my  mind  is  wrong,  has  always  been  wrong,  and  must  now 
,be  righted.  It  cannot  be  done,  however,  by  merely  saying  so; 
woman  has  got  to  assert  herself. 

First,  by  learning  many  things  that  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary only  for  the  education  of  men.  Secondly,  she  has  got  to 
learn  these  things  well,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  accurately  at 
least  on  the  common  things  that  everyone  should  know. 

Education. 

Nearly  every  person  who  discusses  this  subject  at  all,  has  his 
or  her  own  definition  of  education,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  one. 
although  I  have  my  own  opinion ;  but  I  do  know,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  making  herself  attractive,  the  woman  of  the  twentieth 
<;entury  has  got  to  know  things,  and  do  things  that  the  woman  of 
past  centuries  had  no  hand  in  whatever.  Therefore,  her  education 
has  got  to  be  different  from  the  education  of  our  grandmothers. 

To  start  with,  what  do  we  know,  or  rather  what  do  our  girls 
know,  specifically  about  any  one  thing  ? 

(1)  Have  they  classified  the  world's  literature  into  different 
schools,  and  noted  its  influence  upon  the  world's  history,  or  have 
they  just  read  some  books  of  a  few  authors,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 
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that  they  '*'  love  Dickens  "  and  "  hate  Thackeray  " — that  they 
"  just  dote  on  Marie  Corelli,"  "  but  Scott  makes  them  tired  "  ? 
If  they  have  not,  then  they  should  start  at  once  to  outline  a  course 
of  reading  for  themselves  and  stick  to  it  for  the  next  five  years, 
until  they  can  talk  intelligently  on  the  world's  best  books,  and 
understand  something  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
written. 

( 2 )  What  do  our  girls  know  about  History  ?  I  do  not  mean 
the  history  that  they  learned  at  school,  which  was  mostly  dates, 
or  a  list  of  kings,  or  a  record  of  battles,  or  tabulated  statements 
of  parliamentary  enactments,  but  the  history  of  the  world. 
Briefly,  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  Rome,  Britain,  of  'Canada,  of 
Ontario,  and  one's  own  country.  It  does  not  take  long  to  master 
guch  a  series  of  events,  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  those  things  gives 
you  something  to  talk  about,  and  something  to  think  about. 

(3)  Then,  we  should  study  Canada:  Not  one  girl  in  ten  can 
tell  you  the  exact  location  of  any  town  in  Canada  with  a  popula- 
tion under  5,000  unless  she  lives  close  to  it.  Not  one  girl  in  a 
hundred  would  be  able  to  tell  you  the  population  of  any  of  our 
large  cities,  Avithin  many  thousands,  and  hardly  any  girl  is  able 
to  tell  you  what  Canada  grows  for  export,  or  what  she  imports ; 
what  her  waterways  are  worth  to  'Canada,  where  they  are,  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  our  great  lakes.  The 
words  Cobalt  and  Porcupine  are  now  common  expressions,  and 
yet  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  girl  in  a  thousand  could  give  me  any 
idea  of  the  gold  and  silver  shipped  out  of  these  camps  each  year, 
or  what  effect  these  shipments  have  upon  the  world's  supply  of 
precious  metals. 

Girls'  education  seems  to  be  confined,  yet,  to  general  school 
studies,  including  Mathematics,  and  the  so-called  culture  studies, 
such  as  Music  and  Art.  This  seems  remarkable  to  me,  and  I  can- 
not understand  it.  Why  girls  should  not  know  all  of  our  common 
trees,  and  flowers  and  plants  has  always  been  a  mystery,  because 
trees  and  flowers  and  plants  always  must  be  associated  with  the 
word  "  Home." 

I  have  very  much  doubt  if  anyone  in  this  room  can  tell  me 
if  there  are  any  basswood  trees  on  these  grounds,  or  how  many 
kinds  of  maples;  or  the  difference  between  the  Canadian  and 
Norway  spruce ;  whether  Scotch  pine  or  white  pine  would  be 
better  to  plant  on  the  average  Ontario  farm,  or  what  are  the  best 
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plants  for  a  perennial  garden.  You  may  have  been  told  of  all 
these  things  and  you  may  have  them  all  down  in  your  notes,  but 
that  is  not  knowing  them;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  home  in  this 
country,  where  there  is  a  bit  of  land  about  it  at  all,  that  could  not 
be  made  just  as  beautiful  as  any  park,  if  the  girl  in  the  home 
only  knew  what  to  plant,  and  where  to  get  it. 

Get  a  good  book  on  Practical  Botany  then  and  work  these 
things  out  for  yourself,  and  do  not  have  anyone  cast  it  up  to  you 
that  you  have  been  a  year  or  two  at  a  normal  school  or  college 
amd  do  not  know  the  common  plants  and  the  common  trees  of  the 
country. 

English  people  have  learned  this  lesson  so  well,  and  it  is  such 
a  joy  to  them  as  they  get  older  to  have  their  gardens  to  fall  back 
on  as  a  source  of  perpetual  pleasure  during  the  changing  seasons. 

Picnics,  and  the  dance,  and  the  game  must  all  have  their  day, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  a  girl  tires  of  these  things  after  her 
college  life  is  over  and  how  little  she  has  to  fall  back  on  as  a 
result  of  her  training  at  school.  Then,  a  knowledge  of  growing 
things  becomes  a  source  of  joy  and  pleasure  that  will  stay  with 
her  always. 

Thoroughness.  ' 

"  Pass  me  the  '  what  you  may  call  it,'  "  may  go  among  college 
girls,  but  you  have  got  to  know  the  names  of  things  when  you 
begin  to  take  responsibility.  Lack  of  attention  to  details  is  one 
of  the  great  faults  of  the  present  day  of  both  men  and  women. 
That  is,  we  do  a  little  Drawing,  and  learn  a  little  English,  and 
a  little  French,  and  a  little  'Chemistry,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
and  yet  we  cannot  discuss  any  one  of  these  subjects  intelligently 
when  we  have  passed  through  the  high  school.  From  that  time 
on,  therefore  we  should  become,  more  or  less,  specialists,  coming 
to  know  accurately  and  thoroughly  some  few  things.  A  lack  of 
thoroughness  is  often  judged  by — 

(1)  Our  carelessness  in  writing. 

(2)  Inaccurate  spelling. 

(3)  The  use  of  the  expression  "  I  guess  "  instead  of  "I  know." 

(4)  The  use  of  slang,  which  often  means  nothing,  to  cover  up 
our  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
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We  say — "  That  is  going  some  "  when  we  have  no  idea  how 
much,  or  how  fast. 

The  temperate  person  means  the  person  who  is  thorough.  That 
is,  one  who  does  not  make  extravagant  statements,  does  not  eat 
extravagant  meals,  does  not  keep  extravagant  hours,  does  not 
overdo  exercise  by  playing  tennis  until  one  can  scarcely  walk, 
and  then  resting  for  two  or  three  days  to  get  over  it.  These  are 
the  people  who  accomplish  very  little;  but  the  well-balanced  per- 
son is  careful  in  everything  she  does,  is  systematic  in  the  way 
she  does  it,  and,  therefore,  has  always  time  for  recreation  as  well 
as  for  work.  Oh  that  our  girls  were  more  temperate — that  is, 
more  thorough  in  all  their  work !  Kipling  says : — "  If  you  can 
keep  your  head  when  all  around  you  are  losing  theirs  and  blam- 
ing it  on  you,"  that  is  when  real  education  counts — education  that 
has  been  thorough. 

"  Do  the  thing  that  liest  nearest "  is  one  of  the  best  mottoes 
ever  written,  for  both  men  and  women.  That  means  do  not  put 
oif — it  means  do  not  mope  and  think  that  other  people  are  having 
it  easier  than  you  are;  it  means ^e^  things  done,  and  if  you  are 
working  for  somebody  else,  that  counts  most  towards  promotion. 

Domestic  Responsibility. 

First — ^the  house. 

I  believe  that  as  one  enters  a  home,  he  can  almost  tell  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  looks  aJbout  him.  In  this  day, 
three  things,  in  my  opinion,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  health, 
comfort  and  happiness. 

First — Order. 

Second — 'Cleanliness. 

Third — ^Simplicity. 

I  believe  that  if  our  people  lived  as  though  they  expected  any 
time  to  put  all  their  goods  in  trunks  or  suit  cases  and  start  off  on 
a  journey,  their  homes  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  live  in. 
By  that  I  mean,  we  are  all  apt  to  hoard  up  trinkets,  truck,  tawdry 
ornaments,  old  photographs,  old  furniture  and  a  thousand  and 
one  things  that  make  it  almost  impossible  to  have  order. 

Cleanliness  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
keep  things  clean  when  things  are  not  in  order. 

18 
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In  the  third  place,  simplicity  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
Here's  where  our  girls  will  have  a  chance  to  use  their  influence 
when  the  home  is  'being  built,  or  re-built.  The  old-fashioned 
square  house,  with  big  rooms  down  stairs,  seems  to  be  coming 
back  into  favour.  The  drawing-room  or  parlor  is  going  out  of 
fashion  and  the  living  room  is  becoming  the  handiest,  the  most 
suitable,  and  the  most  used  room  in  the  house.  This  simplifies 
the  work  very  much,  and  leaves  only  one  room  to  tidy  up  the  last 
thing  at  night  or  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  gives  the 
housekeeper  a  chance  to  do  other  things  besides  sweep  and  dust 
a  big  house  nearly  every  day  of  the  week. 

In  planning  a  house  of  the  future,  I  hope  we  will  all  keep 
simplicity  in  view.  Have  permanent  cupboards,  book  cases, 
linen  closets,  and  so  forth,  all  built  into  the  walls  of  the  house. 

!N^ever  make  a  verandah  less  than  eight  feet  wide. 

Have  open  fire-places  everywhere,  and  have  the  kitchen  so 
well  ventilated  that  the  guests  cannot  make  even  a  guess  at  what 
they  are  going  to  have  for  dinner  when  they  enter  the  front  door. 
A  few  simple  rules  may  make  house-keeping  very  easy,  whereas 
modern  narrow  halls,  and  narrow  passages  everywhere  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  a  house  well  ventilated  at  all  times. 

A  Few  Thoughts  on  Women  s  Share  in  Economics. 

Men  cannot  successfully  work  alone  in  the  economic  world,  and 
when  women  understand  the  necessity  of  economic  co-operation 
then  will  there  be  more  ideal  homes  and  model  nations. 

The  mass  of  women  choose  not  business,  but  the  home  as  the 
field  for  their  activity,  and  for  this  labour  of  love  there  is  small 
preparation. 

Thinkers  have  come  to  admit  that  the  education  of  women  is 
somehow  at  fault. 

Serious  women  are  not  asking  for  more  decorative  advantages, 
but  for  knowledge  which  gives  to  theni  greater  powers  for  use- 
fulness. 

A  woman  cannot  emancipate  herself  from  nature's  laws,  she 
must  accept  them,  but  in  their  right  conception  is  a  world  of 
liberty. 
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That  the  prcblems  of  wise  living  are  difficult  is  small  reason 
why  they  should  be  ignored,  or  why  they  should  be  solved  by 
families  fleeing  to  hotels  or  boarding  houses. 

Housework  may  be  simplified  whenever  a  body  of  thoughtful 
women  think  it  worth  while  to  make  its  simplification  a  study. 

There  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  sentiment  written  and  recog- 
nized concerning  home  life  which  in  our  hearts  we  sacredly 
cherish ;  but  when  women  awaken  to  their  true  responsibility  they 
must  admit  that  more  than  sentiment  is  required  to  make  an  ideal 
family  life. 

The  home,  with  all  it  implies,  is  equally  sacred  to  men  and  to 
women  and  to  every  rank  of  life.  If  it  is  to  be  preserved  it  must 
be  cared  for  thoughtfully  and  earnestly.  It  has  been  entrusted 
to  women,  and  the  girl  of  to-day  is  the  matron  of  to-morrow. 
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THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  PLAY. 

By  Mb.  Feed  J.  Smith^  Toeonto. 

(Physical  Director,  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  Toronto). 

Several  early  writers  among  the  Germans  made  an  attempt  to 
define  the  play  tendency.  The  most  prominent  was  Scheller, 
whose  statement,  condensed  to  a  sentence  is,  "Play  is  the  aimless 
expenditure  of  exuberant  force  and  as  it  has  no  excuse  for  action 
there  is  no  ulterior  motive."  The  first  one  to  seriously  attempt 
a  definition  of  play  was  Spencer.  He  took  a  point  of  view  similar 
to  that  of  Scheller,  but  elaborated  on  it  and  worked  it  out  in  much 
more  detail  than  did  Scheller.  In  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
humans  are  more  prone  to  play  than  are  animals  he  offered  this: 
^'In  lower  animals  practically  all  of  their  energy  is  taken  up  in 
securing  nourishment,  defending  their  lives  and  reproducing  their 
kind.  This  accounts  for  all  the  energy  which  they  may  derive 
from  their  food.  In  the  higher  animals,  especially  man,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  nervous  system  that  with  an  accumulation  of 
energy  the  cells  become  charged  (chemically)  with  the  in- 
gredients that  go  to  make  up  an  explosion,  and  further,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  charging  is  very  great  because  we  do  not  spend 
all  of  our  time  in  securing  nourishment  and  in  fighting,  so  we 
play." 

As  we  study  the  history  of  the  different  races,  do  we  not  find 
that  the  leading  nations  have  good  play  traditions  ?  Play  is 
universally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  educating 
the  child.  But  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  play  theories  as 
we  are  that  the  children  of  Ontario  will  get  the  play  that  nature 
intended  they  should  for  the  development  of  spirit,  mind  and 
body.  That  a  child  needs  to  play  in  order  to  be  healthy,  to  ac- 
quire control  of  its  mental  faculties,  to  think  and  do,  needs  no 
discussion,  but  the  place  of  play  in  human  conduct  as  related  to 
ethics  is  a  question  for  determination. 
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The  necessity  of  educating  children  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally during  their  school  life  has  been  advocated  and  recognized 
by  many  prominent  educators  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  is 
now  two  thousand  years  since  the  Greeks  gave  every  free-bom 
child  a  chance  to  play  and  it  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  since  a 
Man  in  Judea  proclaimed  the  rights  of  childhood,  and  yet  the 
leaders  in  the  Playgrounds  Movement  tell  tus  that  there  are 
over  22,000,000  children  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with- 
out year-round  playgrounds. 

But  the  playgrounds,  if  they  were  doubled  in  our  large  cities, 
where  they  are  so  much  needed,  would  only  touch  comparatively 
few  of  our  children.  It  is  in  the  home  and  in  the  school-yard 
"ihat  we  have  our  greatest  opportunity  for  teaching  ethics  through 
play.  Most  children  are  selfish  and  domineering  and  it  is  only 
by  the  right  supervision  and  instruction  that  this  anti-ethical 
spirit  can  be  changed.  I  wonder  if  we  really  understand  the  oppor- 
tunity that  we  have  during  the  school  age  to  weave  into  the 
very  fibre  of  our  girls  and  boys  the  elements  *of  Christian  char- 
acter. We  should  at  this  time  instil  into  them  a  firmness  to  their 
playmates  that  we  can  reach  at  no  other  time  in  their  lives.  All 
emotion  has  a  physical  basis  and  the  child  who  will  win  at  all  costs 
is  doing  something  that  will  injure  its  life  later  on.  So  if  we  let 
this  spirit  get  the  better  of  the  children  under  our  control  we  are 
false  to  our  trust,  for  is  it  not  very  likely  that  they  will  act  in 
business  later  on  with  very  much  the  same  spirit  ?  Every  animal 
has  its  play  life.  Have  we  not  all  watched  the  kitten,  as  it 
developed  by  play,  worry  the  spool  as  it  will  the  mouse  later  on 
in  life  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  pup  in  his  play  tear  the  threads 
from  a  garment  as  he  will  the  flesh  from  a  bone?  So  if  we  can 
teach  the  children  the  right  spirit  of  play,  the  right  attitude  to 
their  pilaymates,  is  not  this  of  great  ethical  value  ? 

If  we  could  only  realize  what  it  means  for  a  child  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  congested  districts  of  our  big  cities,  surely  we 
would  do  everything  in  our  power  to  promote  play,  for  play  is 
an  imperative  need ;  it  is  nature's  way  of  making  a  man  out  of 
a  boy.  It  is  usually  through  play  that  a  child  gets  its  first  intro- 
duction to  society.  Have  we  not  all  seen  the  only  child,  brought 
up  like  a  household  plant,  become  an  autocrat,  and  have  we  not 
seen  these  same  children  take  many  hard  knocks  before  they 
learned  the  democracy  of  the  gang? 
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Play  may  mean  amusement,  or  recreation,  or  that  thing  which 
children  do  when  adults  suppose  they  are  amusing  themselves. 
Play  demands  intense  attention  for  it  is  a  development  of  personal 
activity  of  the  highest  part  of  self.  Some  one  has  said  that  when 
a  bahy  lies  on  its  back  and  plays  with  its  toes  "it  is  actuated  by 
a  similar  impulse  to  Livingstone  when  he  crossed  Africa,  or  the 
violin-maker  who  makes  violins  better  than  necessary  through 
sheer  love  of  the  undertaking.    They  are  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal." 

The  lash  of  economic  necessity  has  not  produced  the  greatest 
things  in  the  world.  Play  should  not  'be  something  less  than* 
work.  On€»  may  play  when  building  a  home,  or  one  may  work. 
This  is  illustrated  very  well  by  a  canoe  trip.  How  one  will 
trudge  over  rocky  portages  with  a  heavy  load  until  one's  knees 
shake  and  the  muscles  ache,  buti  the  fresh  air,  the  ever-changing 
scenery,  and  the  lure  of  the  wild  makes  it  play;  but  your  guide 
leads  the  way  muttering  under  his  breath  at  times  for  to  him 
this  is  work. 

Play  should  be"*  part  of  one's  life-work  and  when  it  is  made 
such,  is  it  not  glorious  ?  Surely  teachers  of.  physical  training 
have  a  great  opportunity  in  this  respect. 

Ethical  conduct  springs  from^  self-control,  not  from  control  by 
others.  This  is  a  primary  reason  why  children  should  play,  and 
in  this  connection  "the  city  boy  without  a  place  to  play  is  father 
to  the  man  without  a  job."  But  there  must  be  a  kind  of  "mutual 
consent  control"  in  the  play,  such  as  is  seen  in  team  play,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  develop  moral  power,  where  the  indi- 
vidual sinks  self  into  the  consciousness  of  the  whole.  While  not 
under  compulsion,  the  individual  is  one  of  a  group  and  yet  is  at 
his  best  when  completely  lost  in  the  whole. 

The  group  games  of  football,  hockey,  lacrosse,  in  fact  any  of 
the  strenuous  games  in  which  Anglo-Saxons  love  to  take  part, 
are  great  character  developers ;  for  here  the  players  combine  with 
one  object  in  view — the  Avinning  of  the  contest.  But  it  is  only 
when  the  players  are  taught  the  right  spirit  towards  the  other 
fellow  that  the  ethical  value  of  these  games  is  realized. 

Do  we  not  agree  with  Dr.  Hutchinson  that  "play  is  a  provision 
of  nature  intended  to  bring  out  not  only  physical  but  moral  and 
intellectual  strength."  Every  play  that  is  worth  the  name  develops 
strength,  endurance,  alertness,  quickness  of  response,  coolness, 
balance  in  judgment. 
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The  ingenuity  of  children  will  go  a  long  way  to  provide  for  their 
play  instincts,  but  those  in  authority  have  an  obligation  that  can- 
not be  avoided.  We  imagine  that  athletic  games  have  been  a 
natural  upgrowth  of  the  educative  demands  of  the  children.  Most 
of  these  games  train  the  hands  and  eyes  as  well  as  directly  the 
brain.  Children  who  are  allowed  to  play  until  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  or  even  ten,  and  then  enter  school,  we  are  told,  often 
overtake  those  who  enter  two  or  three  years  earlier.  Is  it  not 
natural  that,  if  we  give  a  child  normal  surroundings,  he  will  learn 
to  use  his  brain  wisely — ^very  much  as  he  learns  to  use  his  arms 
and  legs  wisely. 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick  says:  "Play  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor 
bad.  To  sink  one's  very  soul  in  loyalty  to  the  gang  is  in  itself 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  gang  may  be  a  peril  to  the  city,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  in  many  cities.  The  gang  of  boys  that  grow 
up  to  ibe  the  political  unit  bent  merely  upon  serving  itself,  possess- 
ing a  power  which  mutual  loyalty  alone  can  give,  is  thereby  able 
to  exploit  others  for  its  own  advantage  in  a  way  that  is  most 
vicious."  My  point  is  that  these  mutual  relationships  have  an 
ethical  effect.  This  effect  may  be  toward  evil  and  it  may  be 
toward  good,  but  the  ethical  nature  in  itself  is  primarily  related 
to  self-control. 

Anti-ethical  play  is  worse  than  no  play  at  all.  It  is  not  merely 
play  that  our  cities  and  our  children  need.  But  they  need  the 
kind  of  play  that  makes  for  wholesome  moral  and  ethical  life; 
the  play  that  makes  for  those  relationships  between  individuals 
that  will  be  true  to  the  adult  ideals  which  belong,  and  should 
belong,  to  the  community.  Dr.  Gulick  says,  "The  two  great 
institutions  that  have  to  deal  with  children — the  school  and  the 
home — rest  primarily  upon  the  development  of  the  qualities  of 
obedience.  The  playground  alone  affords  to  children  the  one 
great  opportunity  for  cultivating  those  qualities  that  grow  out 
of  meeting  others,  of  like  kind,  under  conditions  of  freedom. 
This  develops  progressively  from  babyhood  on ;  the  sense  of  human 
relationship  which  is  basal  to  wholesome  living.  Thus  the  play 
spaces,  wherever  they  are,  under  expert  supervision  should  be 
ethical  laboratories."  Surely  then  we  cannot  over-estimate 
the  responsibility  of  parents,  teachers,  or  pla}-  supervisors,  for 
the  ethical  value  of  play  depends  absolutely  upon  the  proper  spirit 
of  supervision. 
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Democracy  must  provide  not  only  a  seat  and  instruction  in 
school,  but  also  play  and  good  play  traditions  for  every  child. 
Without  the  development  of  these  social  instincts,  without  the 
growing  of  the  social  conscience — which  has  its  roots  in  the  early 
activities  of  play — we  cannot  expect  adults  to  possess  those  higher 
feelings  which  rest  upon  the  earlier  social  virtues  developed  during 
childhood.  "The  sandpile  for  the  small  child,  the  playground  for 
the  middle-sized  child,  and  the  athletic  field  for  the  boy;  whole- 
some means  of  social  relationship  during  these  periods  are  funda- 
mental conditions  without  which  democracy  cannot  continue  be- 
cause upon  them  rests  the  development  of  that  self-control  which 
is  related  to  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  group." 

Finally,  as  we  look  back  over  our  own  lives  was  it  not  this 
spirit  of  play  that  made  them  worth  while?  Do  we  not  pity  the 
boy  or  the  man  who  has  not  felt  that  thrill  just  before  the  gun 
cracks  in  the  sprint,  or  before  the  whistle  blows  in  the  competitive 
game?  Surely  we  believe  in  play  contests  because  they  help  to 
make  men  and  women  alert,  vigorous  and  strong.  Competition 
fits  for  life,  and  competitive  athletics  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Contests  rightly  conducted  bring  out  the  idea  of  grit,  de- 
termination, gameness  and  fairness  which  mean  so  much  in  the 
building  of  a  strong  character. 

I  ibelieve  that  in  play  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  factors  for 
the  teaching  of  social  ethics;  for  here  we  teach  ethics  in  action, 
not  by  theory.  To  play  in  the  sunlight  is  a  child's  right  and  it  is 
not  to  be  cheated  out  of  it;  and  when  it  is  cheated  out  of  it,  it  is 
not  the  child  but  the  community  that  is  robbed  of  that  besides 
which  all  its  wealth  is  but  tinsel  and  trash — for  men,  not  money, 
make  a  country  great  and.  joyless  children  do  rot  make  good  men. 
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THE  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL. 

By   W.   E.    Struthebs,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.E.C.P.,  M.K.C.S., 
ToEONTO,  'Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  first  Open-Air  School  was  established  at  Charlottenberg, 
Germany,  in  1904,  and  was  really  intended  for  tuberculous  chil- 
dren. The  results  of  this  initial  effort  were  so  satisfactory  that 
other  countries  soon  followed  the  example  of  Germany.  Liverpool 
is  given  the  credit  of  having  begun  the  movement  for  Open-Air 
Schools  in  the  British  Empire.  Miss  Eastwick  started  a  school 
for  children  with  tuberculous  disease  of  spine  and  joints.  Open- 
Air  Schools  are  now  established  at  London,  Birmingham,  Brad- 
ford, Halifax,  IsTorwich,  and  other  places.  Providence  estab- 
lished the  first  Open-Air  School  in  America  in  1908 ;  later  in  the 
year  two  other  cities  established  such  schools;  in  1909,  seven 
cities  had  Open-Air  Schools;  in  1910,  fifteen  cities;  in  1911, 
thirty  cities;  in  1912,  sixty  cities,  and  in  1913,  eighty  cities. 
Toronto  began  in  1912,  doubled  its  initial  effort  in  1913,  and  has 
again  doubled  its  work  for  1914. 

The  difficulty  or  uselessness  of  trying  to  cram  a  child's  head 
full  of  knowledge  that  had  an  enfeebled,  poorly  nourished  or  sick 
body  has  been  slowly  recognized.  For  many  years  the  child's 
body  has  been  neglected,  and  its  mind  coddled  and  spoon  fed. 
Educationists  failed  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
physical  condition  upon  mental  development;  many  teachers  still 
fail  to  realize  it.  In  the  higher  grades  we  find  fewer  children 
with  physical  defects.  The  mental  tasks  have  been  a  thorough 
physical  endurance  test.  Those  with  physical  defects  and  under- 
nourished bodies  were  hampered  or  Stopped  in  their  school  pro- 
gress; they  never  reached  the  higher  grade.  But  parents,  edu- 
cationists, and  governments  hand  out  the  same  tasks  to  the  nervous, 
half-blind,  semi-deaf,  anaemic,  ill-nourished,  diseased,  rachitic, 
ptomaine-poisoned  child  as  to  a  normal  child.  What  a  burlesque 
on  common  sense,  and  what  refined  cruelty!  The  embittered, 
wasted,  criminal  lives  of- many  children  cry  out  lagainst  this  hap- 
hazard, irresponsible,  God-help-us  method  of  dealing  with  child 
life.  A  true  knowledge  of  child  care  should  be  more  general. 
Personal  and  general  hygiene  and  health  education  should  have 
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a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the  school  curriculmn.  A  sane 
knowledge  of  its  own  body  and  its  care  will  mean  more  to  a  child 
than  a  smattering  of  art  and  music.  Many  a  child  is  backward, 
physically  or  mentally  defective,  vicious,  criminal,  because  of  un- 
cleanliness,  improper  feeding,  disease  and  neglect.  It  is  the 
highest  and  truest  economy  for  the  State  to  see  that  every  child 
gets  its  fair  chance  in  life. 

In  Open-Air  Schools  health  is  given  first  consideration.  Here 
we  gather  the  poor  little  waifs  whose  home  and  school  conditions 
robbed  them  of  their  patrimony — health;  the  anaemic,  under- 
nourished, poorly  developed,  pretuberculous^,  backward,  unoared- 
for  children — the  children  who  will  otherwise  be  physical  weak- 
lings, who  will  fill  the  class  of  the  shiftless,  fill  the  reformatories, 
the  hospitals,  the  sanatoria,  the  shelters,  the  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, and  lasylums,  who  make  the  loafers  and  criminals  of  adult 
life,  who  never  had  the  asset  of  a  healthy,  vigorous,  clean  body,  or 
knew  the  inspiration  of  a  clean  mind. 

These  children  are  first  taught  how  to  live.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  education  of  the  young  child  is  primarily  physical, 
and  no-t  primarily  intellectual.  To  some  extent  modern  life  makes 
home  training  and  supervision  incomplete  or  faulty.  The  school, 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  must  take  the  place  of  the  home,  and 
the  teachers  undertake  some  of  the  duties  of  parents.  But  this 
should  be  a  partnership  between  the  State  and  the  family  and 
bring  the  school  into  closer  relation  with  the  home.  It  is  poor 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  allow  children  who  are  under- 
fed, physically  defective,  or  diseased  to  lattend  school.  The  child 
receives  little  or  no  benefit  from  a  costly  education ;  it  is  not  being 
fitted  for  useful  citizenship ;  instead  of  the  child  becoming  an 
asset  to  the  nation  it  becomes  a  total  loss,  for  after  a  lingering, 
painful  effort  to  overcome  its  handicap  it  either  enters  criminal 
life  or  dies  in  its  youth.  To  cure  obvious  disease,  to  remove 
obvious  physical  defect  is  but  the  obvious  evidence  of  ordinary 
humanity.  Our  vision  and  our  wisdom  should  enable  us  to  see 
further  into  the  future;  let  us  train  children  how  to  live  in  a 
healthful  way,  and  teach  them  the  laws  of  health.  Personal  and 
general  hygiene  are  of  specially  vital  importance  in  modern  life. 

At  Open-Air  Schools  children  usually  spend  ten  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  in  the  open.  What  effect  has  this  open-air  life — 
simply  breathing  the  open  air — upon  health,  physical  and  mental 
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development  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  general  effects  and  to  make  general 
statements,  but  almost  impossible  to  obtain  comparative  statistics, 
for  we  must  not  forget  the  other  things  at  the  Forest  School  that 
have  their  effect  on  the  general  health.  Here  we  might  consider 
the  relative  importance  of  the  purity,  humidity,  temperature,  and 
movement  of  the  air ;  the  respiration  of  the  lungs,  and  the  respira- 
tion of  the  body ;  the  whole  question  of  school  ventilation.  How 
much  does  heating  air  impair  its  value  to  the  human  body  ?  How 
much  does  the  high  temperature  demanded  by  the  body  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  produce  superficial  breathing  and  impair  expansion 
of  air  cells?  Hpw  much  does  the  lack  of  air  movement  in  the 
ordinary  classroom  prevent  change  in  the  aerial  envelope  and 
impair  body  respiration?  The  condition  of  the  aerial  envelope 
or  body  air  depends  on  temperature,  humidity,  the  tonicity,  and 
movement  of  air.  Heated  air  loses  its  vitality  or  tonicity.  Elabor- 
ate experiments  have  shown  that  the  condition  of  this  aerial 
envelope  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  hygiene  of  the  body,  and 
has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  health.  When  this  air  is  very  dry 
is  absorbs  moisture  from  the  body  at  a  high  rate,  the  body  is  cooled 
by  evaporation,  and  we  feel  cold.  When  the  air  is  moist  and  warm 
it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and  we  feel  too  hot.  When  the  air 
is  moist  and  cold  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  body  rapidly,  and  again 
we  feel  cold.  So  it  would  appear  nature  intended  human  beings 
to  live  out  of  doors,  for  it  seems  impossible  to  approximate  the 
conditions  of  outside  air  in  buildings  ventilated  by  mechanical 
systems.  At  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Chicago,  some  newly-acquired 
monkeys  were  kept  in  well-ventilated,  evenly-heated  rooms 
approximating  their  native  climate  conditions.  One  by  one  the 
monkeys  sickened  and  died.  The  gamekeeper  grew  tired  of  his 
continual  losses,  so  he  bundled  some  of  those  nearest  death  outside, 
giving  them  no  artificial  heat,  and  only  a  shelter  from  storm.  The 
dying  monkeys  revived,  gained  strength,  and  soon  grew  fat. 

The  "Dilution"  or  "Gravity"  Ventilation  System  is  the  one  in 
common  use  in  schools.  The  fresh  air  inlet  is  placed  near  the  ceil- 
ing in  one  of  the  interior  walls,  and  the  outlet  at  the  floor  of  the 
same  wall.  Local  currents  are  caused  in  such  class  rooms  by  win- 
dow and  exterior  wall  leakage,  cold  local  surfaces,  and  hot  local 
surfaces.  But  movement  of  air.  especially  in  the  centre,  is  slight, 
and  these  "  dead  "  areas  become  foul  and  offensive.  This  system 
rpquires  thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  child  to  insure  reason- 
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able  comfort  and  maintain  reasonably  pure  air.  Any  greater 
amount  will  cause  draughts,  and  wind  blowing  ten  miles  an  hour 
will  frequently  cause  the  outlets  to  become  inlets.  In  the  "  Dis- 
placement "  Ventilation  System  the  air  is  introduced  at  each  seat, 
passing  upward  slowly  to  outlets  in  the  ceiling.  This  system  is 
effective  only  where  there  is  no  cold  outside  wall,  or  a  well- 
insulated  one,  no  glass  surface  or  double  and  air-tight  windows. 
Such  rooms  do  not  require  radiators,  and  local  currents  will  be 
avoided.    This  system  has  so  far  only  been  used  in  a  few  theatres. 

Recent  demands  for  school  buildings  with  greater  flexibility, 
that  is,  adaptability  in  arrangement  so  that  buildings  will  serve 
not  only  for  class-room  instruction,  but  also  for  shop,  athletic,  re- 
creation, and  social  centre  purposes,  with  greater  safety  and  sim- 
plicity, have  produced  three  types  of  schools: 

1st:  The  one  storey  school  insuring  safety  against  fire,  panic, 
and  unhygienic  conditions  and  necessitating  a  smaller  number  of 
children  at  one  school. 

2nd :  The  open-air  type  of  school — approximating  outside  con- 
ditions of  air. 

3rd:  The  cottage  school — each  class  in  a  separate  building — 
requiring  large  school  grounds. 

Cold  quickens  and  deepens  the  respiration  and  produces  a  corre- 
sponding increased  rate  of  metabolism.  This  calls  for  increased 
physical  exercise;  and  physical  drill,  calisthenic  and  other  exer- 
cises are  frequently  given  at  the  open-air  school.  In  fact,  the 
school  periods  are  only  about  one-half  the  time  at  the  regular  day 
school.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  given  to  sleep,  play,  gymnastic 
exercises,  nature  study,  and  drill.  We  must  consider,  too,  the 
therapeutic  effect  of  direct  sunlight.  It  is  said  that  the  refracted 
rays  of  the  sun  are  equivalent  in  their  effect  to  mild  X-rays. 

Food. — The  Science  of  Nutrition  has  a  close  and  practical  re- 
lation to  the  Science  of  Eugenics,  and  both  to  Education,  for  it 
boots  little  to  have  a  child  well  born  if  it  is  not  well  fed,  trained, 
and  disciplined.  Meals  are  always  partaken  in  the  open,  even  in 
places  where  the  school  is  continued  through  the  winter.  How 
much  does  this  help  digestion  by  keeping  the  body  surface  cool 
and  increasing  the  blood  supply  to  the  digestive  organs  ?  Usually 
children  are  given  three  meals  a  day  at  the  school.  They  are  asked 
to  take  a  cup  of  milk  only  before  leaving  home,  and  on  arrival  at 
the  school  are  given  a  breakfast  of  cereal,  sugar,  milk,  bread  and 
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butter.  Dinner  at  noon  consists  of  soup,  potatoes  and  meat, 
occasionally  eggs,  vegetables,  bread  aud  butter,  milk,  and  pudding. 
At  three  o'clock,  after  the  rest  period,  they  were  given  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  at  five-thirty  supper  consisted  of  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
light  cake,  or  fruit — apples,  bananas,  prunes,  and  occasionally 
strawberries.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  diet,  except  what  is 
afforded  by  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  question  of  food 
values  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  question  of  cost.  In  children 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  an  excess  of  carbohydrate  food, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  cheaper  food,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  keep 
the  diet  fairly  balanced.  Here  butter  comes  high  and  so  does  milk, 
but  fortunately  we  were  able  to  get  a  good  quality  of  pasteurized 
milk  at  a  very  special  price.  Beef,  mutton,  and  occasionally  fish 
furnish  the  albuminate  portion.  We  always  have  some  difficulty 
at  first  over  this  plain  diet.  These  children  have  been  accustomed 
to  all  kinds  of  truck  instead  of  wholesome  food,  so  after  stimulat- 
ing their  appetites  we  have  to  educate  their  tastes.  In  consider- 
ing the  effect  of  this  diet  on  the  child  we  must  also  consider  the 
effect  of  proper  cooking ;  the  effect  of  regular  hours  for  work,  rest, 
play,  sleep,  and  meals ;  the  effect  of  improved  digestion  and 
assimilation  and  increased  tissue  metabolism  stimulated  by 
the  outdoor  life  and  physical  exercise;  and  the  effect  of  regular 
attention  to  the  excretions.  The  catering  and  cooking  and  per- 
sonal hygiene  of  the  children  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  nurse. 

Sleep. — At  first  all  these  children  look  upon  the  two  hours  sleep 
after  dinner  as  a  great  hardship.  Few  of  them  know  anything 
about  home  discipline,  except  the  kind  that  is  shown  by  outbursts 
of  anger  and  flogging.  Their  health  has  been  broken  not  only  by 
unwholesome  food  and  poor  cooking  but  also  by  the  excitement 
and  late  hours  of  the  street.  The  reclining  chairs  so  commonly 
used  in  Europe  for  the  rest  period  are  not  well  adapted  to  give 
complete  muscular  relaxation,  and  therefore  do  not  give  complete 
rest.  Here  we  used  cots  five  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  with 
woven  wire  springs  and  drop  ends.  These  ends  swing  under,  lying 
close  to  the  wire  spring  when  it  is  desired  to  set  the  cots  aside.  A 
double  military  blanket  and  small  pillow  completed  this  equip- 
ment. These  were  numbered  and  each  child  put  away  its  own 
blanket  and  pillow  in  a  locker  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher 
and  nurse.     Careful  supervision  had  to  be  exercised  over  the  chil- 
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dren  when  they  got  into  their  cots,  otherwise  many  were  found  in 
awkward  and  most  uncomfortable  positions,  making  impossible 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  Boots  and  hats  only  were  removed 
and  the  child  got  into  the  blanket  folded  so  that  it  had  to  lie  on 
the  right  side.  To  get  the  children  to  sleep  readily  strict  dis- 
cipline and  absolute  quiet  must  be  maintained.  There  may  be 
difference  of^opinion  whether  from  one  to  three  o'clock  is  the  best 
time  for  the  rest  period. 

Clothing. — Last  year  our  school  was  open  for  six  months.  May 
I3th  to  JSTov.  15th  and,  during  all  that  time  the  children  were  in 
their  classes  in  the  open  without  hat  or  extra  wrap.  In  the  ordin- 
ary school  room,  where  the  temperature  is  never  allowed  to  drop 
below  70°,  where  every  movement  of  air  is  carefully  prevented,  the 
child's  system  is  not  called  upon  to  produce  body  heat  for  itself ; 
heat  is  over-supplied  artificially,  and  hence  tissue  metabolism  is 
sluggish,  assimilation  and  excretion  are  impaired,  and  the  child's 
physical  and  mental  activities  clogged.  It  is  far  too  common  to 
find  children  in  the  regular  class-room  sitting  beside  hot  radiators 
with  extra  wraps  on,  big  sweater  coats,  sometimes  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  neck  scarfs.  Teachers  will  ask  children  to  take  off 
rubbers,  but  they  do  not  think  it  is  within  their  province  to  ask 
children  to  take  off  extra  wraps  in  a  hot  room. 

"Where  Open-Air  Schools  are  continued  through  the  winter  the 
only  extra  clothing  is  the  "  Eskimo  "  suit,  a  combined  toque  and 
coat  of  fiannel,  and  big  felt  boots  over  the  ordinary  ones.  These 
are  worn  only  in  the  severest  winter  weather. 

Personal  Cleanliness. — In  our  Forest  School  every  child  must 
have  a  tooth  brush.  We  supply  one  if  necessary.  The  tootli 
brushes  were  kept  separate  in  the  following  way:  Small  staples 
large  enough  to  hold  a  tooth  brush  were  driven  into  a  large  smooth 
board  at  regular  intervals  and  in  several  rows.  Each  staple  was 
numbered  and  the  number  given  to  a  child.  This  holder  was 
placed  on  a  wall  within  easy  reach  of  every  child.  After  each 
meal  the  children  took  their  mugs,  lined  up  according  to  number, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  larger  pupils  acting  as 
monitor,  came  forward  in  order  for  their  tooth  brushes.  They 
formed  into  several  ranks,  arms  length  apart,  and  boys  passed 
along  the  ranks  with  pitchers  of  water,  filling  each  child's  mug. 
Then  the  nurse  puts  them  through  a  thorough  and  systematic 
tooth  brush  drill.     I  think  we  claim  priority  for  the  tooth  brush 
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drill  in  Toronto.  Also  in  the  nose-blowing  drills.  The  children 
are  supervised  at  the  wash-up  before  meals.  Each  child  brings 
its  own  towel.  The  tub  bath  is  given  once  a  week  at  least.  We 
insist  also  on  the  necessary  attention  to  teeth,  mouth,  and  throat, 
eyes,  and  ears ;  all  decayed  teeth  are  filled,  adenoids  removed,  and 
nose-breathing  taught. 

Results. — The  gain  in  weight  is  but  one  evidence  of  an  all 
round  improvement  in  digestion,  assimilation,  and  excretion;  of 
wholesale  food,  and  good  cooking ;  of  a  regulated  life  of  work,  rest 
sleep,  play,  and  meals;  of  personal  cleanliness,  oral  hygiene,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  out-door  school  life.  We  have  changed 
the  child  with  the  dull,  lustreless  eyes,  pale,  pinched  face,  skinny 
arms,  round  shoulders,  contracted  chest,  distended  abdomen,  and 
puny  body  into  one  that  is  alert,  erect,*  active,  bright-eyed,  and 
vigorous.  The  natural  comradeship  between  teachej*  and  pupils 
in  the  Forest  School  helped  a  great  deal  to  mould  habits  and 
morals  and  to  develop  character  in  children  whose  life  had  been 
mostly  of  a  very  sordid  kind.  Our  highest  aim  is  to  give  these 
children  a  new  ambition,  a  desire  to  make  good  in  life;  a  desire 
to  be  useful,  efficient,  independent ;  we  aim  to  produce  order  out  of 
chaos,  a  disciplined  mind  as  well  as  a  healthy  body,  moral  habits 
as  well  as  cleanliness,  a  courteous  manner  as  well  as  a  vigorous 
independence;  to  develop  a  little  human  kindness  and  higher 
ideals ;  to  give  them  the  light  of  a  new  dawn,  a  new  hope. 

One  of  the  developments  of  open-air  school  work  is  the  open-air 
class  room. 

Comparisons  here  give: 
52%  better  attendance. 
11.2%  better  results  in  promotions. 
Varying  results  as  to  gain  in  weight. 
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MARINO  AND  FIRING  POTTERY— A  NEW  PHASE  OF 
THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 

By  C.  Medcalf^  Ottawa^  Ont. 

Since  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  schools  wood  has  been  the  chief  and  in  most 
cases  the  only  medium  used. 

The  modern  tendency  is,  however,  to  enrich  and  broaden  the 
scheme  of  school  handwork  by  the  inclusion  of  suitable  work 
in  a  greater  variety  of  materials  and  familiarity  with  more  tech- 
nical processes.  In  the  senior  grades  a  more  or  less  industrial 
trendi  is  'being  given  to  the  work. 

Some  work  has  been  attempted  in  sheet  copper  and  brass, 
Venetian  iron  work,  clay,  etc.  Clay  modelling  has  long  been  re- 
cognized as  a  most  valuable  form  of  educational  handwork,  par- 
ticularly in  the  kindergarten  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  school, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  much  more  use  might  be  made  of 
this  inexpensive  and  convenient  material. 

While  a  substitute  for  clay  such  as  Plasticine  has  good  points 
to  recommend  it  to  >the  busy  teacher,  particularly  the  grade 
teacher  who  necessarily  can  spare  little  time  from  the  pressing 
calls  of  the  many  other  school  subjects  for  the  preparation  of 
clay,  the  initial  cost  of  plasticine  will  prove  an  obstacle  to  its 
general  use.  Further,  what  would  happen  if  the  teacher  destroyed 
all  the  work  of  the  class  at  the  end  of  each  manual  training  lesson 
and  yet  this  is  what  must  and  does  happen  at  the  end  of  a  lesson 
in  modelling  when  plasticine  is  used.  Can  we  not  picture  the 
feelings  of  the  child  as  he  or  she  witnesses  the  destruction  of 
the  result  of  their  painstaking  efforts. 

With  clay  all  the  best  work  of  a  class  may  be  kept  and  placed 
on  exhibition  on  the  shelves  of  the  class  room,  proving  a  source 
of  gratification  and  encouragement  to  the  scholar. 
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A  New  Development. 

My  purpose  is  to  bring  before  you  the  claims  of  a  more  recent 
development  of  clay  work — pottery,  that  is  new  only  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  the  school  as  a  medium  of  expression  and 
of  undoubted  value  in  training  the  sense  of  form,  touch,  etc. 

We  usually  think  of  all  work  with  clay  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group,  but  such  is  not  really  the  case ;  for  is  not  the  repre- 
sentation of  leaves,  ornaments,  etc.,  in  the  round  in  clay  model- 
ling as  truly  a  means  of  artistic  expression  as  drawing?  While 
the  making  of  tiles,  fern  pots  and  various  objects  of  a  useful 
nature  in  clay,  afterwards  made  permanent  by  firing,  is  a  craft, 
the  craft  of  the<  Potter. 

As  with  most,  if  not  with  all,  handicrafts  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  the  final  product  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
artistic  feeling  and  training  of  the  worker.  The  lavish  appli- 
cation of  meaningless  decoration,  the  misplacing  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  quite  admirable  ornaments,  point  in  no  uncertain 
way  to  one  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  this  school  craft,  i.e., 
the  close  correlation  of  the  art  and  the  handwork. 

Correlation  we  have  constantly  in  our  minds  as  something  to 
be  striven  after,  but  which  we  seldom  achieve.  To  be  worth 
while  correlation  must  not  be  forced,  it  must  be  natural.  A  na- 
tural correlation  strengthens  and  helps  all  the  subjects  so  re- 
lated. 

The  principles  of  design  now  have  a  real  meaning  to  the  pupil 
when  the  finished  drawing  represents  something  actually  to  be 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  his  work  in  clay.  Children  are  all 
alike  in  that  the  abstract  exercise  does  not  really  interest  them 
in  the  same  way  as  the  preparation  of  a  design  intended  for  a 
definite  purpose.  The  increased  interest  brings  forth  greater 
effort  and  so  more  real  progress  is  made. 

Whether  the  design  is  prepared  in  the  Art  room  or  in  the 
room  where  it  is  proposed  to  do  the  pottery  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  of  handwork,  it  is  important  that  a 
drawing  be  always  made  by  the  pupil  before  attempting  the 
practical  work  otherwise  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory  and 
not  infrequently  grotesque. 

'    /■    .      _  ..... .-  - 
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Kind  of  Clay  Used. 

While  a  natural  clay  is  found  in  almost  any  locality,  such  clay 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  preparation,  i.e.,  remov- 
ing the  grit,  etc.,  before  being  in  a  fit  condition  to  make  good  pot- 
tery. The  firing  point  is  much  higher  in  some  clays  than  in  others 
and  it  is  of  course  important  in  school  pottery  work  that  we  use 
a  clay  firing  satisfactorily  at  a  moderately  low  temperature. 

A  suitable  clay  properly  prepared  can  be  bought  at  almost 
any  pottery  at  oncThalf  cent  per  pound  upwards.  The  Western 
Stoneware  Company,  Monmouth,  111.,  supply  a  very  good  clay 
for  pottery  purposes,  a  clay  firing  satisfactorily  at  cone  0.  4. 

Equipment. 

Apart  from  the  kiln  the  necessary  equipment  need  be  but 
slight  and  the  cost  trivial.  A  satisfactory  damp  closet  to  store 
the  partially  finished  work  between  lessons  can  be  made  out  of 
any  cupboard  or  even  a  box  by  covering  the  shelf  or  bottord  with  a 
layer  of  plaster  of  paris  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  The 
plaster  when  set  will  absorb  enough  water  to  keep  the  clay  in 
working  condition  for  a  long  period. 

A  plaster  of  paris  "bat"  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  surface  to  model  upon. 

The  plaster  "bat"  should  be  placed  in  water  for  a  moment  be- 
fore using,  the  water  absorbed  prevents  the  plaster  drying  out  the 
clay  and  also  the  clay  does  not  stick  to  it  as  it  does  to  oilcloth, 
wood  or  even  slate.  The  circular  bat  can  also  be  readily  turned 
about  and  the  contour  of  the  work  judged  from  all  sides. 

A  fairly  large  galvanized  iron  pail  with  a  cover  makes  a  satis- 
factory receptacle  in  which  to  keep  the  general  supply  of  clay. 

Few  tools  other  than  the  thumb  and  fingers  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, a  useful  tool,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  boxwood  model- 
ling tool  with  a  wire  loop  at  one  end,  this  is  very  useful  in  trim- 
ming vase  and  bowl  forms  to  a  desirable  thinness  and  smooth- 
ness. 

How  TO  Make  a  Tile. 

The  tile  naturally  suggests  itself  as  the  first  exercise  or  problem 
attempted,  it  lends  itself  to  some  simple  incised  decoration  and 
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moreover  in  the  building  of  a  tile  we  learn  hoW  to  manipulate 
the  clay,  how  to  get  that  compact  layer  of  clay,  of  even  thickness 
and  density  that  will  not  crack  and  fall  apart  in  the  firing. 

The  clay  being  in  good  condition,  i.e.,  not  too  dry  so  as  to  be 
brittle  and  not  too  wet  as  to  be  at  all  sticky,  we  make  rolls  about 
half  an  inch  thick  using  the  fingers  somewhat  spread  and  not 
the  palms  of  the  hands.  Handle  the  clay  as  little  as  possible,  too 
much  handling  dries  and  makes  it  brittle.  The  coils  can  then  be 
placed  so  as  to  form  the  outline  of  our  tile,  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  square  so  formed  slightly  larger  than  we  wish  our 
finished  tile  to  be.  Fill  in  the  space  with  small  pieces  of  clay, 
being  careful  to  get  a  compact  body.  The  tile  should  be  turned 
over  and  smoothed  until  quite  level  on  both  sides.  The  edges  can 
then  be  trimmed  off  with  a  knife  or  modelling  tool  and  the  design 
transferred  to  the  clay. 

The  incised  or  cut-in  pattern  is  the  most  simple  method  of 
decorating  pottery.  A  butcher's  skewer  or  a  three  inch  wire 
nail  with  one  end  sharpened  to  a  chisel  point  makes  a  useful 
tool  with  which  to  carve  the  design  upon  the  clay.  The  clay 
should  be-  what  is  called  leather  hard;  that  means  that  it  has 
been  allowed  to  stiffen  by  losing  some  of  its  moisture,  but  if 
too  dry  it  will  not  carve  well. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  incisions  of  equal  depth.  When 
finished  and  'before  allowing  to  dry  out,  the  carved  surface  should 
be  lightly  brushed  over  with  a  fairly  soft  brush  and  water;  this 
slightly  rounds  off  the  sharp  corners  which,  when  the  tile  is  glazed, 
causes  the  glaze  to  cover  the  surface  more  evenly.  If  the  corners 
were  left  sharp  the  stiff  flowing  glaze  would  not  cover  them  and 
they  would  show  white  through  the  coloured  body  of  the  glaze. 

Bowls  and  Vases. 

The  method  generally  followed  in  building  vessels  of  circular 
form  such  as  bowls,  vases,  etc.,  is  essentially  the  one  used  by  the 
Indians  and  primitive  peoples,  i.e.,  building  up  the  form  by  means 
of  coils  of  clay. 

To  acquire  the  extreme  dexterity  necessary  to  successfully 
manipulate  the  potter's  wheel  requires  long  and  persistent  prac- 
tice and  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  child. 
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The  bottom  of  a  vase  is  made  in  practically  the  same  way  as  the 
tile.  In  trimming  up  to  the  desired  diameter,  always  leave  it 
slightly  larger  than  the  base  of  the  vessel  is  intended  to  be  when 
finished,  as  clay  shrinks  considerably  in  drying  and  again  in 
firing — usually  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  A  coil  of  clay  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  is  laid  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  very  important  that  the  coil  be  securely  welded  to  the 
base.  Flatten  the  top  edge  of  each  coil  slightly  with  the  finger 
before  adding  the  next  coil.  Weld  each  coil  securely  one  to  the 
other  and  if  necessary  fill  in  any  hollows  with  small  pieces  of 
clay.  If  this  is  not  done  the  ware  will  crack  and  perhaps  fall 
apart  in  the  firing. 

The  vase  will  now  have  the  general  proportions  desired,  but 
will  be  crude  and  uneven  in  finish  and  much  thicker  than  is 
desirable  or  necessary. 

After  stiffening,  by  being  allowed  to  dry  somewhat,  the  vase 
can  now  be  trimmed  and  scraped  until  symmetrical,  the  top  edge 
and  the  base  trued  up.  It  is  sometimes  well  for  the  pupils  to 
cut  out  of  fairly  stiff  paper  the  sftiape  of  one  side  of  the  vase 
to  be  used  as  a  templet,  but  generally  it  will  be  found  that 
results  are  equally  good  without  such  aids  and  the  training  to  the 
eye  greater. 

After  applying  the  decoration  the  work  should  be  smoothed 
over  with  brush  and  water  and  finally  with  the  fingers  well  mois- 
tened with  water;  this  brings  the  finer  clay  to  the  surface  and 
gives  a  smoother  finish. 

After  drying  thoroughly  the  vase  is  ready  for  the  first  firing, 
called  the  biscuit  firing. 

Glazes. 

'  To  give  a  finish  to  the  ware  and  a  surface  that  will  not  soil 
readily  and  be  absorbent  it  is  necessary  that  the  pottery  be  given 
that  glossy  surface  which  may  be  of  varying,  colours  and  shades. 
This  is  called  glazing, 

The  operations  of  glazing  and  firing  require  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  knowledge,  the  pupils  will,  however,  be  able  to  do 
some  of  the  work  connected  with  these  operations,  such  as  the 
grinding  and  mixing  of  the  glaze.  Each  pupil  should  at  some 
time  also  have  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  glaze  to  a  piece  of 
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his  own  work,  see  the  kiln  fired  and  so  become  familiar  with 
the  technical  processes,  so  that  each  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
fundamental  features  of  each  stage  from  the  manipulation  of  the 
raw  clay  to  the  final  production  of  the  finished  vessel,  an  ac- 
quaintance and  knowledge  of  an  important  industry — ceramics. 

After  a  little  experience  in  teaching  pottery  a  great  variety 
of  useful  objects  suggest  themselves  as  being  within  the  scope  of 
the  children's  powers ;  ware  that  will  combine  the  desirable  fea- 
tures of  being  at  the  same  time  "useful  and  ornamental,"  en- 
couraging art  and  incidentally  the  adornment  of  the  home. 

Let  the  pottery  be  substantial  making  no  pretence  to  a  semblance 
of  the  more  delicate  china  and  porcelain  and  yet  neither  should 
it  be  so  crudely  finished  as  to  suggest  the  work  of  a  prehistoric 
people. 

Note. — Messrs.  Caulkins  and  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  make 
a  pottery  kiln  which  has  proved  quite  successful  in  operation  in 
many  schools  in  the  United  States. 
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.      SOME  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ART  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

By  George  W.  Hofferd,   M.A.,    Toronto. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  education  to-day  is  that  of  method. 
The  crowded  curriculum  demands  the  very  best  methods  in  order 
that  'the  subject  matter  may  be  covered  in  the  allotted  time. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  courses  in  art  in  our  High  Schools, 
because  art  power  is  very  difl&cult  to  teach. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  pupils  do  not  learn  to  draw  in  the  , 
natural  way  in  which  they  take  to  eating,  creeping  and  talking, 
but  rather  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  need  to  be  taught  step 
by  step  how  to  gain  a  clear  view,  an  exact  measurement  and  a 
precise  s'tatement.  To  attain  these  objects  we  require  good 
methods.  These  will  encourage  subtlety  of  sight,  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  drawing,  as  opposed  to  the  careless  dash  and  false 
effect  which  result  from  bad  methods  or  no  method  at  all. 

Art  is  on  the  course  because  of  its  educational  value,  and,  if 
properly  taught,  it  has  a  very  great  educational  value  altogether 
apart  from  the  subject  learned.  It  develops:  (1)  Reasoning  from 
effect  to  cause;  (2)  the  power  of  analysis;  (3)  a  love  of  the 
beautiful;  (4)  a  tenderness  and  susceptibility  of  mind;  (5) 
habits  of  neatness ;  ( 6 )  manual  skill  as  the  result  of  actual  prac- 
tice in  doing  things. 

To  do  this  the  instruction  must  be  formulated  upon  a  dis- 
tinctly psychological  and  educational  basis.  It  must  start  with  the 
assumption  that  all  art  work  is  in  its  nature  the  product  of  a 
creative  activity,  and  the  law  of  apperception  must  be  so  applied 
that  the  teacher  will  see  the  thing  he  is  teaching  in  its  relation  to 
all  which  has  gone  before  and  to  all  which  has  to  follow.  More- 
over, I  believe  that  the  instructor  who  does  not  remain  an  art 
student  will  soon  lose  his  power  to  teach  well. 

The  teacher's  methods  should  awaken  and  foster  a  love  for 
dramng  in  even  the  indifferent  pupil — the  pupil  who  thinks  he 
cannot  draw.  To  do  this  he  needs  to  know  the  raind  of  his  pupil 
and  then  excite  interest  and  retain  it  by  introducing  variety  in 
the  work  presented.  The  exercises  should  be  well  graded,  as  far 
as  possible,  so  as  to  encourage  individuality  by  compelling  the 
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child  to  exercise  Ms  judgment  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers.  T 
would  always  impress  upon  the  class  the  utility  of  the  training 
afforded. 

Do  not  unduly  depress  the  pupil  by  telling  him  bluntly  that 
his  work  is  bad  or  no  good.  Rather  first  have  him  see  the  good 
points,  and  then  follow  this  up  by  showing  him  where  he  has  failed 
to  express  the  truth  in  his  drawing.  This  method  of  criticising 
an  honest  effort  will  put  the  pupil  into  a  better  frame  of  mind 
for  seeing  the  faults,  and  the  word  of  encouragement  may  inspire 
him  with  a  desire  to  try  harder,  so  that  all  his  drawing  may  be 
pronounced  good  by  the  teacher. 

To  begin  the  work  of  the  first  year,  I  would  give  a  few  lessons  in 
lettering,  because  this  is  knowledge  which  the  pupil  can  apply  at 
once  in  his  science  notes,  manual  training  and  note-book  work 
generally.  "      ' 

I  begin  with  the  "  straight  line  capital  letters  "  because  they 
are  simple  in  form.  Make  clear  to  the  class  by  blackboard  illus- 
trations that  each  letter  is  made  with  straight  lines;  that  all  are 
the  same  height;  that  all  are  the  same  width  except  I,  M,  W,  the 
last  two  being  nearly  double  the  width  of  the  othera  and  I  merely 
a  straight  line.  Show  clearly  that  upright  lines  are  vertical  and 
parallel,  and  all  horizontal  lines  are  parallel.  Then,  emphasize 
the  spacing  of  the  letters,  so  that  the  class  may  realize  that  the 
distance  is  the  same  between  all  letters,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  this  system  of  lettering.  As  the  lesson  progresses,  make 
a  blackboard  simimary,  which  the  pupil  will  take  down  on  art 
paper  for  reference,  as  follows : — 

To  do  good  lettering  we  must  observe  (1)  to  have  all  letters 
the  same  height;  (2)  to  have  the  spaces  between  the  letters  equal; 

(3)  to  have  upright  lines  vertical,  and  horizontal  lines  horizontal; 

(4)  to  have  all  letters  the  same  width  except  M,  W,  I. 

During  the  next  lesson  the  teacher  and  class  put  into  practice 
what  has  been  learned.  I  usually  print  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  on  the  blackboard  between  guide  lines,  putting  M,  W,  I 
last.  The  class  copy  this  neatly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  I 
collect  all  the  work.  Before  the  next  lesson  I  classify  the  work 
into  (1)  good,  (2)  fair,  (3)  bad.  To  open  the  next  lesson  I 
return  the  good  and  the  fair  and  then  take  a  few  minutes  to  show 
why  the  rest  are  classed  "bad."*  Then  I  hand  those  back  to  be 
done  again  for  approval  before  the  next  lesson. 
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During  this  second  lesson  exercises  should  now  be  given  to  print 
in  "straight  line  capital  letters,"  such  expressions  as  (1)  The 
Principal's  Office;  (2)  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute;  (3)  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  etc. 

While  these  exercises  are  being  done,  the  teacher  should  help 
the  slow  and  careless  pupils  individually,  so  as  to  encourage  them 
to  raise  the  standard  of  their  work. 

A  third  lesson  might  be  spent  in  showing  ihe  class  by  illustra- 
tions that  these  "  straight-line  capitals  "  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
all  styles.  They  may  slant  to  the  left  or  the  right  or  remain 
vertical.  They  may  be  made  round,  angular,  blocked  or  decorated. 
Have  each  pupil  print  his  name  and  date  and  school  by  slant- 
ing the  letters  either  to  right  or  left.  Near  the  close  of  the  period 
compare  two  or  three  of  the  best  pupils'  work,  and  get  the  judg- 
ment of  the  class  upon  the  merits  and  demerits. 

Follow  this  with  a  homework  exercise  in  which  you  give  the 
pupils  liberty  to  use  the  slant  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  or  the 
vertical.    I  usually  give  a  rhyme  of  four  or  five  lines. 

In  a  fourth  lesson  introduce  a  simple  form  of  small  letters  based 
on  the  oval.^  Teach  a  few  of  the  typical  letters  as  to  height, 
spacing,  etc.,  and  the  exceptions.  Then  the  pupils  may  make  the 
whole  alphabet  themselves  and  show  them  for  approval. 

Advise  the  pupils  to  use  these  in  their  note-books  for  headings, 
labels,  etc.,  and  ask  the  science  and  manual  training  masters  to 
encourage  their  use.  There  should  be  a  definite  understanding 
between  the  art  and  manual  training  masters,  so  that  they  will 
work  in  harmony. 

In  four  or  five  definite  lessons  in  some  form  of  free-hand  letter- 
ing, such  as  outlined,  a  very  desirable  judgment  and  control  of 
the  pencil  will  be  acquired,  that  will  have  a  wide  range  of  us3  in 
other  lines  of  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  I  again  spend  three  or  four 
lessons  on  teaching  another  form  of  simple  lettering,  such  as  the 
vertical  and  inclined  Gothic  capitals,  coupled  with  the  Reinhardt 
small  letter.  These  are  the  letters  commonly  used  now  by  trained 
draughtsmen.  Emphasize  how  this  system  may  be  adapted  to  fill 
a  big  space  or  a  small  space  and  still  be  held  clear  and  legible. 
Stress  the  characteristics  which  make  this  look  well,  and  since  so 
much  depends  upon  uniform  slant,  it  is  profitable  to  have  pupils 
rule  half  a  page  or  more  with  oblique  lines,  quarter  of  an  inch 
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apart,  crossing  the  horizontal  line  on  which  the  printing  is  to  be 
placed.  These  oblique  lines  help  the  pupil  very  much  to  judge 
uniform  slant,  and  give  him  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
each  letter.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  encourage  the  lettering' 
used  by  draughtsmen.  But  some  pupils  may  find  out  a  fancy 
way  of  their  own.  Give  liberties,  and  accept  this  as  long  as  it  is 
well  done. 

This  might  be  followed  by  the  course  in  geometric  problems. 
When  beginning  this  work,  print  out  the  first  two  or  three  prob- 
lems on  the  blackboard,  and  carefully  make  the  construction  re- 
quired by  aid  of  ruler,  compass  and  triangle,  with  the  necessary 
explanation.  Now  erase,  and  have  the  pupils  do  the  same  thing  as 
an  exercise.  For  example,  to  divide  a  given  line.  A,  B,  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts.  After  a  lesson  or  two  the  class  should  be 
able  to  do  well  two  or  three  such  problems  in  each  half-hour.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  lesson,  work  out  two  or  three  such 
problems  carefully  on  the  board,  then  erase  and  have  pupils  work 
ihese  out  for  themselves  during  the  rest  of  the  period.  The 
teacher  will  supervise  during  the  rest  of  the  period.  This  works 
well. 

I  also  begin  the  work  of  the  second  year  and  the  work  of  the 
Middle  School  with  a  few  lessons  in  lettering  with  the  pen.  Give 
them  such  work  as  making  titles  of  books  and  notices  where  judg- 
ment of  symmetry,  choice,  size  and  beauty  of  letter  formation  are 
important.  Give  the  pupils  the  exercise  and  then  let  each  work 
it  out  in  his  own  way.  Give  individual  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
In  the  Middle  School  I  also  give  a  few  lessons  on  script  and 
monograms.  Classes  get  a  good  opportunity  to  apply  this  in  their 
course  in  pictorial  and  ornamental  design. 

Pictorial  and  Ornamental  Design. 

This  is  best  taken  up  during  the  last  term  of  the  school  year, 
after  model  drawing,  drawing  from  nature  and  the  geometrical 
work  has  been  taken  up.  This  is  difficult  work  and  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  natural  and  geometrical  forms.  It  affords  a  further 
training  in  the  judgment  of  proportion  and  gives  both  teacher 
and  pupil  a  better  chance  to  detect  mistakes.  Exactness  is  more  in 
evidence. 
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I  prefer  to  begin  design  by  using  geometrical  figures.  These 
give  the  pupils  a  good  idea  of  regularity  of  form,  geometrical 
Dalance  and  how  to  cover  a  wide  space.  Have  the  pupils  rule  out 
spaces,  say  4"  x  6",  on  the  centre  of  the  paper,  and  rule  this  surface 
with  light  lines  into  a  geometrical  network  to  serve  as  a  ground- 
work for  tbe  design.  To  do  this,  careful  planning  and  skilful  use 
of  the  pencil,  ruler,  triangles  and  compass  are  required.  Fill  in 
this  network  with  balanced  geometrical  forms  which  have  previ- 
ously been  studied  so  as  to  be  satisfying  to  the  eye.  Add  a  colour 
scheme  to  enrich  the  surface.  Pupils  like  doing  this  decorative 
work,  as  if  it  were  by  instinct. 

A  few  units  of  patterns  based  upon  geometrical  forms  is  all 
that  can  be  given  in  a  limited  time  to  show  the  principles  of  con- 
struction. See  that  all  pupils  gain  some  idea  from  this  work  of 
the  geometrical  basis  on  which  design  is  constructed.  Following 
this  the  class  must  be  led  to  see  that  the  general  scheme  of  decora- 
tive treatment  relies  more  upon  flower  forms  and  foliage  forms 
than  upon  strictly  geometrical  design  for  the  ideas  which  the 
repeated  patterns  carry  out.  I  use  samples  of  wall  paper  to  show 
this.  These,  of  course,  are  too  elaborate  to  set  up  as  a  standard 
for  pupils.  For  their  practices  have  each  pupil  plan  some  decora- 
tive scheme  based  upon  a  natural  form  studied  in  the  nature  draw- 
ing course.  The  leaf  of  the  maple  or  the  Virginia  creeper  serves 
well.  Encourage  individuality,  and  put  up  for  exhibition  half  a 
dozen  or  more  samples  of  the  best  work  of  the  class.  This  serves 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all. 

The  question  arises,  should  the  method  of  representing  form  by 
means  of  outline,  or  representing  form  by  mass  be  used  in  this 
work  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  method  by  outline  is  the 
better.  This  was  the  prehistoric  method,  and  to-day,  also,  we 
grasp  more  easily  what  is  represented  by  an  outline  than  a  draw- 
ing in  mass  or  silhouette  merely.  The  pencil,  our  best  and  most 
convenient  drawing  medium,  lends  itself  well  to  this  method. 
Further,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  exact  definition  of 
form  is  determined  by  contour  and  not  by  mass. 

To  repeat  a  simple  design  in  covering  a  surface  some  teachers 
use  tracing  paper.  I  do  not  adopt  this  practice.  I  have  the  pupil 
first  decide  upon  his  unit  and  then  in  every  respect  draw  it  afresh. 
This  affords  good  training.  After  the  outline  drawings  are  made, 
then  a  colour  scheme  is  planned  and  added  to  give  mass  and  rich- 
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viess  to  the  simple  decorative  scheme.  During  the  second  year 
course  extend  this  same  method  to  more  elaborate  designs  such 
as  conventionalizing  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  forms.  Use  the  pen 
with  Indian  ink  as  well  as  the  pencil  for  outlines.  Design  vase 
forms  and  work  by  conventionalizing  some  natural  form  previously 
studied. 

In  the  Middle  School  course,  I  use  the  brush  as  well  as  the  pen 
to  make  outlines.  This  requires  greater  skill  than  the  other  in- 
struments, and  a  good  brush ;  and  some  pupils  can  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  very  expressive  and  artistic  effect.  It  is  well  to  study  some 
Japanese  work  from  this  point  of  view.  The  Japanese  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  flexibility  of  the  brush  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  The  pupils  also  soon  flnd  out  that  the  brush  has  not 
ihe  limitations  of  the  stiff  point. 

After  the  pupils  get  some  control  of  the  brush,  then  as  further 
exercises  in  brush  stroke  practice,  have  them  do  some  decorative 
work  by  the  mass  method.  This  is  a  good  means  of  training  the 
hand  in  delicacy  and  precision  of  touch,  and  it  conciliates  design 
work  with  other  mass  drawings  of  their  course,  as,  for  example, 
trees  in  landscapes. 

Study  a  few  ornamented  fabrics  and  pieces  of  carpet  with  the 
class,  explaining  that  designers  who  plan  these  usually  use  the 
mass  method,  and  must  be  very  familiar  with  flowers  to  introduce 
conventionalism  to  so  great  a  degree. 

Our  methods  in  design  should  cultivate  in  pupils  individuality 
of  thought,  and  skill  to  express  this  thought  under  the  proper 
restraining  influences  of  law,  order  and  fitness.  If  we  can  do  this, 
then  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  will  be  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
various  artistic  products  with  which  he  comes  into  daily  contact. 

Drawing  from  Plants. 

This  is  not  work  which  should  be  taken  up  with  pupils  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  year.  Model  drawing  and  some  study  of 
light  and  shade  should  precede  this,  so  that  pupils  may  be  trained 
to  some  extent  to  draw  what  they  see.  Do  not  cripple  or  hamper 
them  either  beforehand  by  rules  of  perspective.  Simply  lead  them 
to  draw  what  they  see  by  judging  proportion  and  direction,  as  they 
did  in  model  drawing.  In  plant  study  the  tendency  is  to  be  care- 
less about  proportion,  relation,  grace  and  beauty  of  lines.     Hold 
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them  severely  to  these  things.  Do  much  individual  teaching,  par- 
ticularly testing  the  pupil's  drawing  as  to  proportion.  Encourage 
merit,  but  allow  nothing  for  line  work  where  proportion  is  wrong. 

Let  the  first  exercise  be  something  simple,  such  as  two  or  three 
leaves  on  a  small  stem  placed  against  a  light  background  clearly 
before  the  pupils.  Later  larger  sprays,  and  plants  with  several 
branches,  may  be  attempted.  These  make  good  problems  for 
graphic  representation,  and,  if  well  encouraged,  pupils  draw  them 
with  enthusiasm. 

When  beginning  such  lessons,  the  teacher,  after  selecting  the 
specimen,  must  first  ask  himself,  "  Is  this  plant  to  be  studied  for 
its  movement,  for  its  form,  for  its  values,  for  its  colour,  for  its 
details,  or  for  its  general  effect  ?" 

Then,  with  a  definite  aim  in  mind,  suited  to  the  capability  of  the 
class,  he  must  next  consider  what  medium  oi  expression  should  be 
used.  For  example,  in  studying  the  golden  rod,  aiming  to  show 
its  general  effect,  water  colour  on  our  authorised  paper  may  well 
be  chosen  as  the  medium.  If  the  aim  be  to  express  form  only, 
then  a  flat  wash  of  ink  may  be  chosen,  etc.  The  next  step,  after 
properly  placing  the  specimens,  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  by  proper  questioning,  and  thus  enable  them  to  see  what 
you  wish  them  to  express  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result. 
Then  the  requisite  amount  of  space  demanded  for  the  drawing 
must  be  determined.  After  the  pupils  have  expressed  the  teacher's 
aim  in  the  drawing,  each  pupil  should  ask  himself,  "  Where  can  I 
place  my  name  or  initials  upon  the  sheet  in  order  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  sheet  by  perfecting  the  balance  of  it  ?" 

Plant  studies,  thus  pursued,  would  produce  skill,  insight  and 
appreciation  of  nature's  forms. 

Hear  Tennyeon  speak : 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
If  I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — ^but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 
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THE  TEACHER'S  CALLING. 
An  Abstract  of  an  Address  by  J.  M.  Smith,  President. 

Some  one  has  questioned  whether  the  work  of  the  teacher  can 
as  yet  be  designated  by  the  term  "Profession."  Profession  in  its 
broadest  sense  means  (1)  A  widespread  need  on  the  part  of  the 
public;  (2)  A  widespread  demand  for  that  need  to  be  fulfilled; 
(3)  A  carefully  prepared  and  trained  body  to  carry  on  the  work. 
It  is  evident  from  an  educational  standpoint  the  need  has  always 
existed;  the  demand  for  primary  and  secondary  education  is 
growing.  But  until  recent  years,  owing  to  the  great  diversity 
in  the  character  of-  our  schools  and  the  necessity  of  advancing 
cautiously,  we  could  not  claim  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  Ixxiy 
as  a  whole  necessary  academic  or  professional  attainments.  ISTow 
the  trend  to  higher  qualifications  is  so  marked  that  I  believe  the 
last  named  mark  of  a  true  profession  is  being  fulfilled  and  we 
as  teachers  in  this  country  may  be  looked  upon  as  following  a 
profession  second  to  none  in  importance  in  the  wide  world. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  for  good  upon  the  social  and  na- 
tional life  of  our  country  is  now  universally  recognized  to  be 
greater  than  any  other.  The  teacher  is  constantly  engaged  in 
turning  the  instincts  and  activities  of  children  along  those  lines 
from  which  they  are  supposed  to  emerge  ready  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  life  and  fit  themselves  for  any  special  work  for  which 
they  feel  they  are  adapted. 

The  business  men  of  this  country,  and  the  other  professions, 
are  viewing  the  work  of  the  teacher  at  the  present  time  with 
more  sympnthy  and  respect  than  ever  before.  They  are  honouring 
his  experience  and  professional  attainments  more  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  This  is  encouraging.  It  should  encourage  us  to 
renew  our  efforts  to  show  the  public  that  their  confidence  in  us 
is  not  misplaced. 

The  live,  up-to-date  teacher  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  make 
his  influence  felt  in  shaping  educational  policy.  Teachers  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  system  under  which  they  work  that 
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ihey  may  at  any  time  be  able  to  suggest  changes  beneficial  to  tbe 
^ystem  and  to  oppose  changes  which  in  their  estimation  are  harni- 
fnl  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  work  of  the  teacher  involves 
being  thoroughly  alive  to  present-day  problems  and  taking  a  part, 
small  though  it  may  be,  in  their  solution. 

There  are  many  things  we  as  teachers  can  do  to  enhance  our 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  can  show  more  of  that 
broad,  true,  professional  spirit  than  teachers  have  been  inclined 
to  exhibit  in  the  past.  We  can  use  our  influence  to  make  the  pro- 
fession a  life-work,  not  a  stepping  stone  to  the  other  professions. 
We  can  put  forth  our  influence  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  qualification  and  we  can  protest  when  the  unqualified 
are  allowed  even  a  temporary  place  in  our  ranks. 

Some  of  the  objects  teachers  should  aim  at  are  briefly  sum- 
marized here: — 

1.  We  should  press  steadily  on  in  the  straggle  for  better  re- 
muneration, since  ours  is  still  the  least  paid  of  the  professions. 

2.  We  should  continue  to  press  the  claims  of  a  superannuation 
scheme  upon  the  Department. 

3.  We  should  support  a  good  Canadian  magazine  in  order  to 
secure  exchange  of  ideas  among  teachers. 

4.  We  should  be  present  at,  and  take  a  part  in,  meetings  of 
the  School  Board  and  secure  their  co-operation  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  School. 

5.  W©  should  constantly  aim  to  strengthen  our  organizations, 
both  county  and  provincial,  for  the  better  study  of  educational 
problems  to  the  end  that  our  work  may  meet  with  the  best  suc- 
cess. 

6.  As  teachers  we  should  strive  diligently  to  perform  our  work 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  may  have  periods  of  depression 
and  periods  of  gloom;  but  through  it  all  comes  the  assurance 
that  our  work,  viewed  from  whatever  standpoint  you  will,  is  an 
important  one  and  worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  The  teacher  who 
earnestly  strives  to  do  his  duty  has  his  reward  in  seeing  those 
who  have  been  influenced  by  his  efforts  grow  up  about  him,  taking 
their  place  in  the  social,  business,  industrial  and  professional  life 
of  our  nation. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 
By  John  Deaeness^  M.A. 

In  Canada  sympathy  with  this  reform  and  knowledge  of  its 
value  are  gradually  spreading  but  during  the  year  there  has  been 
no  striking  event  in  its  progress  to  record. 

Among  important  events  elsewhere  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
twenty-one  British  societies  were  represented  at  a  great  educa- 
tional conference  in  London,  Eng.,  in  January  last.  Ex-U.S. 
Ambassador  Viscount  Bryce,  delivered  the  opening  address,  taking 
for  his  theme  "Salient  Educational  Issues."  The  two  he  placed 
emphasis  on  were  Moral  Training  based  on  religious  principles 
and  the  Rationalization  of  English  Spelling.  He  believed  that 
the  latter  might  be  accomplished  in  England  at  least  before 
agreement  is  reached  on  the  first-named  problem.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  when  the  British  people  begin  to  realize  that  scientific 
spelling  would  be  worth  millions  as  a  time-saver  the  reform  will 
make  rapid  headway. 

The  British  Spelling  Society  is  supporting  the  movement  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  standard  spell- 
ing and  standard  speech.  A  monster  petition  to  the  Government 
with  that  end  in  view  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Plans  are  also 
being  made  for  another  international  conference  on  the  improve- 
ment of  spelling,  to  be  held  this  year.  Some  opposition  to  the 
simplification  of  spelling  determined  by  one  of  the  Australian 
Education  Departments  was  heard  at  first.  It  seems  to  have  died 
out,  judging  by  the  silence  of  the  educational  journals  on  the 
subject  now.  The  satisfaction  with  the  simplification  of  Dutch 
spelling  in  South  Africa  is  preparing  the  way  for  similar  im- 
provement in  English  as  soon  as  there  is  authoritative  agreement 
upon  the  method. 

In  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  more  foolish  and  trying- 
to-be-humorous  criticism  of  improvement  than  elsewhere,  which 
may  be  due  to  shallower  scholarship  of  some  of  their  journalists 
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and  school  officers.  But  in  spite  of  the  criticism  or  on  account 
of  it  much  progress  is  being  made.  For  example,  in  Kansas  last 
month  a  resolution  prevailed  nearly  unanimously  in  a  body  of  over 
600  teachers  that  "We  the  teachers  of  the  Southern  Kansas 
Teachers'  Association  at  our  annual  meeting  have  duly  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  Simplified  Spelling  and  are  convinced  that 
thoro  reform  of  English  orthography  has  become  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  our 
public  schools."  After  reciting  reasons  in  a  lengthy  preamble 
the  resolution  closed  with  a  respectful,  earnest  and  urgent  re- 
commendation to  the  Kansas  State  School  Book  Commission  to 
adopt  the  S.  S.  B.  simplifications  in  the  school  books. 

A  Canadian-trained  teacher,  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  is  making 
good  pedagogically  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  one  of  the  ways  is 
by  service  on  a  committee  of  University  and  ^N'ormal  School  Offi- 
cers who  are  directing  a  campaign  for  better  spelling  in  that 
State.  A  committee  of  State  Commissioners,  College  presidents 
and  State  Superintendents,  with  President  Foster  of  Reed  Col- 
lege as  chairman,  has  been  appointed  to  devise  means  for  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  the  ISTorthwestern  States  to  the  ap- 
proval and  practice  of  rational  spelling. 
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